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CHAPTER XII. 
‘FRIENDS OF AN ILL FASHION,’ 


SCARCELY two months have passed 
away since we last saw Linley, and 
how much she seems to herself to 
have learned, unlearned, and doubt- 
ed in that time! ‘The Rochfords 
have been several weeks in Lon- 
don, and Linley has been to the 
opera and to ever so many dinner 
parties, evening parties, private con- 
certs, and five-o’clock teas; she 
has learned to be an accomplished 
hostess ; she has taken various ris- 
ing artists, men and women, under 
her patronage. She has become 
tolerably familiar with the Row, 
and has grown almost accustomed 
to the fact that Mr. Rochford some- 
times rides there with Miss Cour- 
celles, the young lady now being 


the happy owner of a beautiful - 


gray horse, which we may presume 
was suited to her complexion, and 
which Linley vaguely understood 
to be a present from some relative 
—perhaps the Bishop, or some 
kind unnamed friend. Mrs. and 
Miss Courcelles are at present, and 
have been for some short time, 
Staying with the Kochfords as visi- 
tors. Mrs. Courcelles was generally 
kind enough to accompany Linley 
to the Row in Rochford’s carriage ; 
Rochford preferred riding, so did 
VOL. XIV. 


Miss Courcelles, and Linley did 
not know how to ride. Mrs. Cour- 
celles was now affectionate as well 
as patronising to Linley, for she 
saw that the house in town would 
be very convenient to her; and 
looking carefully into the future, 
she thought too that whenever 
Cynthia should come to be mar- 
ried, Mrs. Rochford’s would be just 
the place for the wedding break- 
fast. Mrs. Courcelles therefore 
considered herself as paying Lin- 
ley in advance for possible favours, 
by introducing her to London life 
and teaching her what to do. Lin- 
ley bore the patronage with great 
good humour, because her husband 
seemed to find such pleasure in 
the society of the mother and 
daughter. She wondered how he 
could care about them, the elder 
woman was so vapid and the young- 
er so sweetly commonplace. But 
it was certain that their society 
pleased him, and Linley therefore 
put up with it, consoling herself, 
perhaps rather shabbily, by mimick- 
ing the mother and the daughter to 
herself, and for her own amusement, 
when she was alone. 

Alone? When was she not alone? 
The truth had not vet fully revealed 
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itself to her, but it was beginning 
to reveal itself—the truth that no 
soul in all the land could be more 
lonely than hers. Rochford was 
always kind, he was sometimes 
even caressing, but her companion- 
ship was not necessary to him any 
longer—had never, in her sense, 
been necessary to him at all. She 
had been a most fortunate woman, 
as the world goes. Every outsider 
would have considered her mar- 
riage and her life thus far singularly 
happy. It never occurred to Mr. 
Rochford even to suspect that their 
marriage was not happy, and Lin- 
ley was always trying to persuade 
herself that nothing could be better, 
and that if her life was not precisely 
what she had dreamed of, it was 
only because of the insurmount- 
able difference between reality and 
dream. If this was not what she 
had wished for, this, she assured 
herself over and over again, was 
what she ought to have wished for. 
The scheme of the world, she re- 
solutely told herself, is not to be 
blamed, if unmarried girls will have 
foolish notions of life. In the mean 
time she did her best to fill up 
every possible blank by endeavour- 
ing to serve people, by doing a 
little patronage which brought her 
agreeable compliments, by observ- 
ing that she looked pretty and that 
people thought her so, and by al- 
lowing a little talent for sarcasm to 
develop itself. No one who has 
not tried that balm of hurt minds 
can tell how much the Christian 
spirit may be occasionally relieved 
by a sarcasm. 

Roche Valentine came to the 
house often, but irregularly. He 
seldom dined there at present ; he 
made no secret of the fact that the 
company of the Courcelles ladies 
bored him, and it was certain that 
these ladies did not much care 
about him. Therefore he dropped 
in at odd hours, generally rather 
late at night, when he could sit 
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alone with Rochford and smoke 
and talk. He went out a good 
deal, however, having nothing of 
the recluse about him, and Linley 
met him to speak to rather more 
often at other people’s houses than 
in her own. Rochford was pleased 
that his wife should be admired 
and invited out, and he sent her 
everywhere, generally in company 
with the Courcelles, and not often 
going with her, unless to a particu- 
larly agreeable and small dinner 
party. It must be owned that the 
society which Rochford drew to 
his own house was not of the best 
form. He liked people either to 
amuse him or to admire him; the 
best society would do neither. 
Men who flatly contradicted him 
at every turn, like Tuxham, amused 
him ; women who put themselves, 
figuratively, under his feet, like the 
Courcelles, mother and daughter, 
pleased him. He liked to feel him- 
self a patron, and he had that sort 
of pride—in itself only a lack of 
independence in a new form: ho- 
mage to social rank turned the 
other way—which makes some peo- 
ple dislike to be in the company 
of men who stand higher in society 
than themselves. 

‘I like Julius Casar’s idea,’ he 
said once to Valentine as they were 
talking over this very subject, ‘when 
he said he would rather be the first 
man in a little village than the 
second man in Rome.’ 

‘All nonsense! Valentine re- 
plied politely. ‘The mighty Julius 
knew perfectly well he was going 
to be the first man in Rome. If 
he hadn’t known it, he wouldn't 
have made the remark. Why didn’t 
he go and settle down in the vil- 
lage? He might have been first 
man there whenever he liked.’ 

Anyhow Rochford’s dinner-table 
usually entertained men and wo- 
men who looked up to Rochford. 
Into general society he sent his 
wife far more often than he went 
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himself. He could not abide stand- 
ing on crowded staircases. He 
liked to be let alone when it suited 
him, but disliked to be overlooked. 

The Rochfords lived in one of 
the older squares of London, It 
was a square now, in fact, growing 
to be alittle old-fashioned. It has 
famous memories attaching to it. 
Almost every house has its family 
history. Nothing was new there. 
The iron extinguishers, by means 
of which the footmen used to put 
out their blazing flambeaux, still 
ornamented the lamp railings in 
front of the doors. Great states- 
men, greatscholars, soldiers, judges, 
admirals had lived there. ‘The air 
must still, one would think, have 
been perfumed by the lingering 
savour of the brilliant things which 
had been said round the dinner- 
tables of that square by the wits of 
two centuries. The hatchments 
that at present grimly adorn one 
or two of the houses tell of noble 
families which kept their abode 
there since the trees first grew in 
the central gardens. Fashion, as 
we have said, was leaving the place 
of late years, and seeking the bright- 
er spots of Belgravia, and Mayfair, 
and the new South Kensington re- 
gions. But dignity and respecta- 
bility had never quitted it. No 
name of solicitors, on huge brass 
plates, told that mere business was 
invading its doorsteps. Mr. Roch- 
ford’s house had large solid rooms, 
some with painted ceilings, and 
great stone staircases ; and it might 
indeed have been a grim mansion 
enough, but for the appearance of 
soft luxurious ease with which 
Rochford’s tastes had contrived to 
Overspread its spaces. Linley’s 
little boudoir especially was fitted 
up with exquisite taste and bright- 
ness, and when she saw herself 
there, and remembered her small, 
cold, and carpetless room that 
looked upon the Rhine, she felt 
sometimes much surprised, and 
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thought she surely must be very 
happy. 

The Piatts had lately taken a 
house in the same square. There 
was a time when a house there was 
obtainable about as often on an 
average as the aloe-tree blooms, 
but vacancies now happened more 
often, and the Platts made a settle- 
ment there. A wonderful thing 
had lately occurred in the fortunes 
of the Platts. Every London sea- 
son probably has its hero and its 
wonder, and Mr. Platt was the hero 
of this season. He had succeeded 
in breathing quite a new philan- 
thropic vein. He had taken up 
the sufferings of a particular class 
of workers, with whom in his own 
working days he had chiefly asso- 
ciated; he had spent large sums 
of money in the cause, and had 
made simple strong speeches, full 
of mistakes in grammar and terrible 
mispronunciation, but brimming 
over with zeal, kindness, and 
energy. He often drew the tears 
into his own eyes, and always into 
those of his wife, as he spoke; and 
at last there was a great meeting at 
Exeter Hall, with two peers, three 
bishops, and several members of 
Parliament on the platform; and 
Platt, waxing autobiographical in 
the earnestness of his speech, de- 
scribed the hardships of his boy- 
hood as a worker, and told how his 
wife, a little girl of eight, had had 
to be at her place every morning 
at six when the factory bell rang ; 
and finally declaring that, since 
Providence had blessed his basket 
and his store, his wife and he meant 
with God’s help to try to do some 
good for their former brothers and 
sisters, he fairly brought down the 
house. One of the bishops actually 
shed tears, and many alaced pocket- 
handkerchief marked with a coro- 
net became a mere rag for honest 
sympathetic moisture. The Platts 
were famous next day. Their past 
poverty and their present wealth 
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were alike fascinating. They had 
not sought the great world. It 
found them out and came to them. 
It fell in love with their benevo- 
lence and their eccentric uncouth 
virtues. Even a London season 
has its bursts of generous emotion. 

So Mr. Platt was on every plat- 
form, and was crushed with his 
honest wife into the corner of every 
drawing-room. Rochford at first 
was rather amused by all this, but 
at length he grew vexed, in what 
seemed to his wife a very unrea- 
sonable manner. When kindly 
Mrs. Platt expressed a good-na- 
tured wish to take Linley with her 
to the houses of various countesses 
and duchesses, and declared that 
her pretty face and her sweet ways 
would make her a favourite any- 
where, Rochford became uncon- 
trollable in his impatience. 

‘Linley, my dear,’ he said to 
her one morning, ‘I do wish you 
wouldn’t encourage that vulgar wo- 
man. ‘These people are now quite 
beyond bearing. Their heads have 
been turned since some silly old 
dowagers have taken them up.’ 

‘The Platts? ‘Those dear kind 
people? Dear Louis, you are quite 
wrong. ‘That darling old woman 
is all goodness and kindness ; and 
I protest she doesn’t seem spoiled 
a bit. I almost love them; I am 
pretty sure I love her.’ 

‘Their ways are insufferable to 
me. I don’t know how people can 
endure such vulgarity.’ 

‘ But don’t you think, Louis, there 
is a good deal of originality about 
them both? There is a queer vein 
of half poetic common sense in him. 
He says such shrewd quaint things 
sometimes; he often makes me 
think I am reading Bunyan.’ 

‘I have no taste for companion- 
ship of that kind.’ 

* But, dear, you used to like Mr. 
and Mrs. Platt.’ 

‘Well, Linley, I used to endure 
them. Down in the country their 
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very vulgarity was a sort of enter- 
tainment. Here it’s different. Be- 
sides they knew their place there, 
and kept it. Here they don’t.’ 

‘Louis, I don’t think you do 
them justice ; but you don’t want 
me to give them up?’ 

‘I wouldn’t encourage that wo- 
man. What do you want of her? 
How can you endure her talk? 

‘Ah me?’ said Linley with half a 
sigh ; ‘she always talks of trying to 
do good for somebody or some- 
thing ; and her ways and his ways 
are like some honest breeze from a 
pure and pleasant country-side. If 
you only knew how much more 
difficult I find it to get on with 
Mrs. Courcelles, you would pity 
me, Louis dear.’ 

‘Mrs. Courcelles is a lady, Lin- 
ley.’ 

‘Is she? Iam sorry—at least I 
don’t mean that, I am neither glad 
nor sorry ; I don’t care. She may 
be called good society in Goethe's 
sense—isn’t it Goethe ?—for no- 
body could possibly get the mak- 
ing of an epigram out of her.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Rochford with a 
smile, ‘ I don’t say that Mrs. Cour- 
celles is very brilliant, Linley, but 
she is a woman of education, and 
can talk like a lady.’ 

‘Is that all one needs, Louis? 
I could do that if I tried; I could 
talk like Mrs. Courcelles — just 
listen” And our saucy heroine 
gave a capital little bit of imita- 
tion. 

Rochford started. His face grew 
florid with emotion of some kind. 
Linley could not understand what 
was wrong until she saw that Mrs. 
Courcelles had actually entered the 
room. 

Mrs. Courcelles heard enough to 
understand thoroughly the kind of 
amusement in which Linley was in- 
dulging herself. She turned pale 
with anger, and her thin lips be- 
came livid and bloodless for a mo- 
ment. But dull and vapid as she 
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seemed to Linley, she was a re- 
markably clever woman where her 
own interests were concerned, and 
it would not by any means suit 
her to quarrel with the mistress of 
the comfortable house where she 
and her daughter were so well re- 
ceived. So she laid up the injury, 
anditremained, like haughty Juno’s, 
reposed in the depths of her breast. 
She would pay it off some time, she 
thought, when Cynthia was married 
or safe on the way to marriage, and 
she could do without the Roch- 
fords and their house. Then she 
hoped to be able to make Linley 
atone for her insolence. But now 
she only advanced benignly, hav- 
ing banished all the evidence of 
anger from her thin face, and said : 

* You dear, droll, clever creature! 
Now do tell me what 7s that? Whom 
are you imitating now? What odd 
person ? I am sure it’s very clever, 
but I am so dull at recognising.’ 

‘I don’t think you know the per- 
son, Mrs. Courcelles,’ said Roch- 
ford, quite deceived, and sheltering 
himself under the reserved convic- 
tion that the lady knew as little of 
her own identity as most of us. 
_*No? I am sorry, for I should 
like to enjoy it. But isn’t it very 
wrong of you, Mrs. Rochford? To 
be so wicked and satirical, I mean ? 
I fear, Mr. Rochford, you are spoil- 
ing your charming young wife.’ 

‘It is wrong, Mrs. Courcelles,’ 
Linley said frankly, ‘and I am 
penitent and ashamed of myself. 
I'll not do it any more; and my 
only consolation is that it was very 
badly done, and that nobody could 
know who was meant.’ 

‘QO, my dear Mrs. Rochford, 
don’t take it in that serious light! 
Why shouldn’t you be clever and 
satirical? Only very silly persons 
could be offended—and then they 
needn’t know. I am not afraid, 
dear; for I know you are too kind- 
hearted and good-natured to turn 
your /riends into ridicule.’ 
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Linley cast a glance of rueful and 
comical penitence at Rochford. 
But her husband was too much 
vexed to see any fun in anything 
at present. 

The sweet and placid Cynthia 
was in her dressing-room that same 
evening preparing for dinner when 
Mrs. Courcelles came in, and Cyn- 
thia knew at once from her mo- 
ther's appearance that something 
had gone wrong. Some hours and 
a drive in the park had intervened 
since the little scene just described, 
and Mrs. Courcelles, having kept 
in her anger so long, felt it urgent 
to let some of it out at last. She 
sat down at first without speaking, 
and began turning round and round 
with nervous quivering thin fingers 
a water-glass that stood on the 
table. Cynthia waited composedly. 

‘Do you know, Cynthia,’ the 
elder lady broke out at last, ‘that 
madam below has chosen to take 
you and me for her laughing- 
stocks? We, if you please, are the 
subjects of her ridicule! I heard 
her imitating me—J/e/ I heard 
her—I came in and caught her in 
the act! Doing an imitation of ME 
—as if I were some ridiculous per- 
son 

‘But, mamma, what does it mat- 
ter ? 7 don’t care.’ 

‘You are so insensible, Cynthia. 
Besides, you didn’t hear it; and I 
suppose you wouldn’t care how 
people laughed at your mother. 
But you may be sure she turns you 
into ridicule just as much.’ 

‘O mamma, I don’t care at all ; 
I den’t indeed,’ the complaisant 
Cynthia repeated. ‘I do wish you 
wouldn't mind such things.’ 

‘And Rochford encouraging her 
to turn you into ridicule ?” 

Cynthia did colour and wince at 
this for an instant; but she soon 
recovered her serene self-conceit. 

‘I am sure Mr. Rochford never 
encourages that sort of thing,’ she 
said. ‘More likely she does it to 
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annoy him, mamma, because she 
thinks—because she fancies he 
doesn’t like it. And Miss Cynthia 
glanced at the looking-glass. 

Mrs. Courcelles had considerable 
respect forher daughter’s sound self- 
ish sense, and began to think that 
this was a very likely explanation of 
the matter. The more she remem- 
bered Rochford’s flushed and angry 
look, the more and more probable 
it seemed. Her own self-conceit 
was a good deal relieved, and she 
felt glad to think that she had per- 
haps found a way of wounding Lin- 
ley now and then in the way that 
hurts every woman most. She 
thought with exceeding satisfaction, 
that if she had made Linley laugh 
in secret she would also make her 
cry in secret: the picture of Linley 
passing a sleepless night in tears 
restored her equanimity. 

‘I wonder who she was, Cynthia? 
I think she must have been an 
actress, or something of that kind. 
Where did Rochford pick her up— 
at Baden-Baden was it ?’ 

‘Oh, no, mamma; at Bonn. She 
was teaching in a school.’ 

‘ Teaching in a fiddlestick, dear! 
They all say that. Teachers, or the 
daughters of curates—all that sort 
of thing. People don’t learn to do 
ventriloquism and acting and come- 
dy and that at boarding-schools in 
Bonn. Depend upon it, she was an 
actress, or a dancer, or a singer, or 
something of that kind. /’// find 
out.’ 

‘But, mamma, I don't see how 
it concerns us what she was.’ 

* Not now perhaps; but we ought 
to know. I daresay poor Rochford 
is sorry enough already that he 
ever married her.’ 

‘Yes, I think he is sorry,’ Cyn- 
thia said in a tone of placi? convic- 
tion. 

‘He hasn’t said so—he hasn’t 
told you so, Cynthia? He hasn't 
talked in that sort of way? Mrs. 
Courcelles spoke in sudden excite- 
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ment and apprehension. She was 
the properest of women, and she 
knew that she couldn’t allow her 
daughter to remain another day in 
the house if Mr. Rochford had let 
fall the faintest hint of the kind. 

‘Mamma! of course he hasn't. 
How can you ask such nonsensical 
questions? You know Mr. Roch- 
ford wouldn't say a word of such a 
thing to anybody—and above all 
to me, Cynthia added, with the 
faintest possible touch of sentiment 
in her tone. 

‘No, dear, of course not.’ Mrs. 
Courcelles was again quite satisfied 
and relieved. It is perhaps need- 
less to say that Mrs. Courcelles’ 
designs for her daughter were 
wholly on the house. She wanted 
a nest occasionally in London for 
Cynthia and herself; a place where 
Cynthia might perhaps meet young 
men who had money, and have her 
wedding breakfast. She knew that 
her daughter could have no other 
thought. It would be impossible 
to imagine either of these women 
doing or even feeling tempted to do 
anything improper. One might as 
well think of the fair Cynthia de- 
liberately coming down to dinner 
before she had completed her toilet. 
No idea of the kind could possibly 
find a place in the breasts of these 
respectable women. They marched 
with the highest conventional mo- 
rality of their time in the West-end 
of London. Had they been at- 
tached to the Court of Charles II. 
they wouid probably have instinc- 
tively conformed to the ways of 
polite society there; but having 
had the advantage of being born 
in an eminently respectable age, it 
was impossible that they could be 
anything but respectable. 

Mrs. Courcelles had been much 
puzzled about Linley’s past history. 
Linley had told her so frankly 
about her aunts and their school, 
and her having taught there, that 
Mrs. Courcelles knew at once ¢hat 
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story could not be true. Of course, 
as she cleverly reasoned, every per- 
son whose history is at all doubtful 
is sure to try to make herself out bet- 
ter than she is; and if this young 
woman says she was a teacher in a 
school, it is clear she could not have 
been anything half so good as a 
teacher in a school. Mrs. Courcelles 
was a keen woman, great at collect- 
ing little bits of evidence and put- 
ting this and that together, and thus 
triumphantly making out a case. 
She happened to find out that Mrs. 
Rochford could make cakes and 
pie-crust, and for a while she was 
satisfied that Linley must have 
been a pastry-cook’s apprentice. 
This idea took possession of her for 
a while like a faith, and she even 
devised a subtle scheme forits verifi- 
cation. She persuaded Linley to 
go with her to the opéra bouffe of 
Genevieve de Brabant, and when 
Drogan, the enamoured pastry- 
cook, came on, she riveted her 
eyes on Linley’s face, expectant of 
some tell-tale blush or confession. 
But Linley looked so innocent, 
so wholly unconscious of guilt or 
shame, that Mrs. Courcelles, not 
believing that the uttermost bronze 
of hypocrisy could yet have mailed 
the cheek of one so young, was 
forced to abandon the pastry-cook 
theory. She was now convinced 
that Mrs. Rochford had been an 
actress—or perhaps a ballet-girl ; 
and when she saw Linley waltz very 
gracefully at a ball, Mrs. Courcelles 
whispered in the ear of her daugh- 
ter, who was leaning on her part- 
ner’s arm and resting with grace- 
fully panting bosom : 

‘Did you observe her, Cynthia? 
Wasn’t I right? I felt inclined to 
throw her a bouquet. How she 
must have missed the footlights ! 

Towhich Cynthia only answered : 

*O mamma!’ 

Mamma passed on with a tri- 
umphant smile, feeling sure she had 
made a great hit. She found occa- 
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sion to say to many persons that 
night : 

‘Is not Mrs. Rochford very 
pretty? Don’t you know Mrs. 
Rochford? There she is—passing 
us now—in violet. She can waltz 
and amuse her partner at the same 
time; so clever and so satirical! 
People are quite afraid of her, but 
J like her.’ 

‘She seems much younger than 
her husband,’ a lady observed, to 
whom, among others, this speech 
was made. ‘Mr. Rochford is a 
handsome man, I think; but he 
must be twice her age.’ 

‘Quite that; but she’s so very 
clever—she must have been a very 
precocious girl—the difference of 
age really doesn’t seem so much. 
She is very clever. It was a very 
sudden match—made at Baden-Ba- 
den or somewhere—one of those 
odd places abroad.’ 

‘Indeed? What family does Mrs. 
Rochford belong to?’ 

‘Oh, really, 1 don’t know at all. 
I don’t even know her maiden 
name. One doesn’t ask, you know, 
if one isn’t told.’ 

‘But you know them so well, 
Mrs. Courcelles.’ 

‘Louis Rochford—oh, yes, as if 
he were my nephew or my brother. 
But Mrs. Rochford—no, not until I 
knew her as Mrs. Rochford. I 
didn’t even know that he was going 
to be married. I knew—that is, I 
fancied—that he was disappointed 
in another quarter, you know—or 
annoyed or something—and then 
he went abroad, and he brought 
back this young woman as his wife. 
He seems very fond of her; but then 
he loves to be amused ; and she’s 
so clever and satirical, and does 
such wonderful imitations of odd 
persons, that she would keep any 
company alive. She ought to have 
been an actress, I sometimes say 
to her.’ 

The lady to whom all this was 
spoken determined that she at least 
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would have nothing to do with such 
a person as that young Mrs. Roch- 
ford appeared to be. Meanwhile 
Linley, made almost happy for the 
moment by the music and the lights 
and the movement, was. still, 
through whatever sense of physical 
enjoyment, followed by a regret 
that Rochford had not yet come, 
and a yearning after the quiet even- 
ings in Dripdeanham. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
LINLEY TAKES A HOLIDAY. 


Tuus Linley amused herself 
somewhat wearily. She had abso- 
lutely nothing to do but amuse 
herself. Mr. Rochford disliked 
women having any concern with 
domestic affairs. He wished to 
have his wife perfectly free of all 
other duties whenever he liked to 
talk to her or to read to her, or to 
have her read to him. A house- 
keeper who had served under the 
other Mrs. Rochford relieved Lin- 
ley of every care or share in house- 
hold affairs ; and Linley felt rather 
like a child who was allowed the 
free run of a large house than like 
the mistress of the establishment. 
At Dripdeanham she had Sinda to 
look after, who was her especial 
care, and she could walk alone by 
the sea. Here she had only to fall 
into the life of London in the sea- 
son, and to be taken about by Mrs. 
Courcelles, A strange sense of un- 
reality seemed to embarrass her 
existence, as ifshe were only play- 
ing a part ; as if she were not the 
real Linley at all. For some reason, 
which she could not explain or did 
not try to explain, she very seldom 
wrote to her aunts at Bonn, and 
therefore there were times when she 
seemed to have drifted away from 
her old world and her former self 
altogether. 

Another curious and entirely new 
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sensation came over her sometimes. 
She began to feel nervous and un- 
easy if left alone in the gray of 
descending evenings. This sensa- 
tion alarmed her, and she welcomed 
any manner of visiting or other tri- 
vial occupation to drive it away. 

Meanwhile she had not forgotten 
that there was one thing which she 
had proposed to herself to do when 
she came to London, and which 
might be regarded in the light of a 
sort of duty. So much amusement 
was always thrust upon her or given 
to her cut and dried, that she had 
been compelled day after day to 
put off this one particular expedi- 
tion. At last there came a day 
which appeared particularly oppor- 
tune, for Miss Courcelles had en- 
gagements of her own and Mrs. 
Courcelles had a headache. So 
there was a chance of a first effort 
at free action. Therefore this morn- 
ing Linley said to her husband : 

‘You don’t want me to-day, 
Louis ?” 

‘I want you always, Linley,’ 
Rochford answered with his easy 
smile, and just looking up from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 

‘ Thanks, dear. But particularly 
I mean—so particularly that you 
can't do without me ?” 

‘ Well, no, Linley; since you put 
it that way, and will make me seem 
ungracious. ‘That is, we can do 
without you until dinner-time.’ 

‘Yes, I mean that; I am going 
on an expedition.’ 

‘ Charity—philanthropy ?” 

‘No, dear ; friendship.’ 

‘ Friendship, Linley? I thought 
that was a masculine quality alto- 
gether, like a moustache; and— 
well, and the appreciation of a 
dinner and a glass of wine. I didn’t 
think women ever had friendships.’ 

‘Come now, Louis! Remember 
what Mr. Valentine says about 
cheap cynicism. Besides, you ought 
to know better. Have you not 


heard Cynthia Courcelles often 
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express the warmest friendship 
for—’ 

Rochford looked upwith a quick 
uneasy glance. 

‘For me, dear, Linley went on 
demurely. ‘I only said for me. 
Surely she is sincere? Her gener- 
ous bosom can containa true friend- 
ship.’ 

Rochford turned in his chair. 
‘You always laugh at Cynthia 
Courcelles, Linley. She isn’t very 
clever ; but then—’ 

‘She is very beautiful, and I de- 
light in looking at her. I don't 
want her to be clever, Louis—I am 
delighted that she isn’t clever. If 
she were, I daresay I should be 
jealous.’ 

‘ Jealous of what ?” 

* Don’t ask with that grave man- 
ner, Louis dear. I only mean jeal- 
ous of her superiority every way. 
I was not thinking of her old ad- 
miration for you, dear. I have not 
a bit of jealous feeling that way. 
Why shouldn’t she admire you? Z 
do. Of course I know she doesn’t 
forgive me for having married you.’ 

‘All this time,’ said he, ‘ you 
haven’t told me a word about your 
expedition.’ 

‘No; because we went off in 
a dissertation about women and 
friendship. Well, I am going to 
see a woman—for friendship’s 
sake.’ 

‘ Friendship of yours, Linley ? 

‘No, Louis—of yours. I am go- 
ing to pay a visit to Mrs. Valentine.’ 

* Roche's sister ?’ 

‘Yes, dear; to try to get her to 
be my friend, and to come here 
often, and bring her children. I 
am fond of children.’ Here Linley 
stopped and slightly coloured. 

‘She won’t come, Linley.’ 

‘No, dear? Why do you think 
so? How do you know?’ 

‘Roche won't allow her. He is 
odd, and proud, and takes queer 
conceits. He will think that as 
she can’t dress like you and spend 
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money and all that, she must not 
come near the place.’ 

‘Now I call that,’ said Linley 
musingly, ‘the strangest idea of 
independence. So that we are to 
be judged by our clothes,and never 
can get above their level! Does 
Mr. Valentine call ‘hat pride? I 
call it cowardice. I should not be 
abashed by any woman’s clothes— 
not if she wore cloth of gold, what- 
ever that is. I would dress as I 
pleased, and I wouldn’t admit— 
no, not even to myself—that she 
and I were different. Do you know, 
Louis, I have still the little blue 
dress and the short petticoat I wore 
the first day I saw you—and I 
thought myself good enough for 
you, dear, in them, if you loved me. 
Only, mind, because you loved me; 
that made me good enough—not 
anything in myself. Dress couldn't 
make or mar me. I shall put these 
things on this very day.’ 

‘Oh, please don’t, Linley.’ 

‘Louis, should you not like to 
see me in that dress again ?” 

‘I should like it, dear, very 
much; but I think you ought to 
go rather better dressed to see 
people.’ 

‘ But you said Mrs, Valentine or 
her brother might take alarm at 
finery, or something of that kind; 
and would it not be better to go 
plainly dressed, to begin with ?’ 

‘Plainly; yes, of course. You 
are always simply dressed. But, 
Linley, there may be ostentation 
of homeliness, you know. She 
knows very well, and Roche knows, 
that you don’t go about here in a 
blue stuff dress ; she would know 
that you went in that masquerade 
costume to suit yourself to her; and 
it would be only reminding her of 
her poverty.’ 

‘Ach! said Linley, ‘one must 
not be natural except under penalty 
of being set down as artificial. If 
we try to be friendly, we are only 
supposed to be unfriendly. Well, 
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I'll not experimentin the blue dress 
and the short petticoat. Howlucky 
aman is! He can wear anything 
he likes except in the evening; and 
then he has no trouble of selecting, 
for he must wear the one garb, and 
nothing else. I feel tempted to 
get my hair cut short and go in for 
Woman's Rights. You don’t know 
Mrs. Valentine, Louis ?” 

‘No, Linley. I never saw her.’ 

* How odd that you never went 
to see her, and with such friend- 
ship for her brother ! 

‘’Tis odd, I suppose,’ said Roch- 
ford, now laying down his book 
and entering with a certain plea- 
sure, as he. always did, upon any 
discussion of his own character. 
‘I suppose it seems very selfish ; 
in fact, I daresay it is very selfish. 
But you know all my various bad 
ways, Linley, and you know how 
little of a hero your husband is.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it, 
Louis. You like to disparage your- 
self. You and Mr. Valentine both 
have the same way. To hear him 
speak of himself, you might think 
he hadn’t a good quality in the 
world ; and see how he devotes 
himself to his sister-in-law and her 
children. It is the same with you, 
I know. You found some way of 
doing her many a kindness, I am 
sure.’ 

‘There was nothing to be done, 
dear.’ 

‘But why not go and see her 
and know her? Now, Louis, I 
have a theory—a romantic theory 
perhaps, but I think it is the true 
one; and it makes your resolve 
heroic.’ 

‘Then, rely upon it, it isn’t the 
true one, Linley. I didn’t go just 
because I was lazy, and | don’t 
know what to say to people who 
are unhappy ; and to tell you the 
truth, Linley, I have a horror of 
distressed widows and orphan chil- 
dren, pale women in thin gowns, 
and all that sort of thing. If one 
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could do anything—but when one 
can’t—’ 

* Louis, I can’t believe that of 
you.’ 

‘It’s the truth, dear, and I had 
rather you knew it. Now, what was 
your romantic theory ?” 

‘I hardly care to speak of it now; 
I ought not to. It was absurd.’ 

‘Still, let me hear.’ 

‘Oh, mere nonsense. A kind 
of idea that perhaps, as you were 
such a friend of her brother’s, and 
he was so devoted to you always, 
you might have been already a 
hero in her eyes; and then wo- 
men are so soft, and you might 
have feared—that she—’ 

‘That she might have fallen in 
love with me, and her love have 
been unrequited ? Is that it, Lin- 
ley ?? And Rochford smiled easily. 

Linley coloured a little as if she 
were betraying to ridicule some of 
the secrets of her sex. 

‘That is it, dear. At least that 
was it. I had some such notion. It 
would not have beenvery wonderful.’ 

‘It would have been very won- 
derful in my case,’ said Rochford 
—‘the heroic resolve, Imean. It 
is all imagination, Linley. The 
truth is, I never thought of the poor 
woman at all, and I suppose she 
is in tears half her time. I am glad 
you are not a crying woman, Lin- 
ley ; I never could admire a woman 
with the tear in her e’e, as the 
Scotch songs say.’ 

Now Linley had during this talk 
gradually fallen into her old familiar 
position—not so familiar lately, to 
be sure, as it once used to be ; that 
is, She was seated on the ground 
and leaning against Rochford’s 
knee. She turned half round now 
and looked earnestly, wistfully into 
his face. He was still smiling his 
easy smile of complaisant self-accu- 
sation. 

Linley rose to her feet with a dis- 
heartened, doubtful expression, and 
with something almost like a sigh. 
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‘Well, Louis, I am going to see 
Mrs. Valentine.’ 

‘Quite right, Linley ; very good 
of you. Of course you'll have the 
carriage ?” 

‘No, dear. I am going to walk.’ 

‘To walk, Linley? It’s some 
queer sort of place—Camden Town 
or something of that kind. Beastly 
streets ; and you'll never find your 
way. ‘This isn’t Bonn, Linley, or 
Dripdeanham.’ 

‘ But I like to walk ; I have quite 
set my heart on walking out there. 
I shall lose the use of my limbs if 
I don’t walk sometimes, and I want 
to know something of London.’ 

‘ That sort of place isn’t London, 
Linley.’ 

‘Then what is London? Hyde 
Park ?’ 

‘Well, in one sense, Hyde Park 
is London. But there is historic 
London, old London, the London 
of the Tower, and that sort of thing; 
and there’s legal London and foreign 
London; and Westminster Hall, 
and ever so many Londons. But 
little shabby suburbs are not Lon- 
don.’ 

‘Still I should like to walk, if 
you don’t object, Louis. I don’t 
care to seem as if I were paying a 
visit in state to Mrs. Valentine ; and 
then if I took the carriage Mrs. 
Courcelles would kindly offer to 
accompany me, and you know 
yourself, Louis, that never would 
do.’ 

‘A wilful woman will have her 
way, Linley.’ 

‘ Thatshe will,’ said Linley, smil- 
in 


‘All I have to say is, don’t get 
lost; don’t have to be advertised 
for; don’t tell your name to any- 
body ; and if you want to ask your 


’ 


way— 
* Ask at the bakers’ shops. Yes, 
I know all that. My maid has laid 
down that law for me already.’ 
‘What nonsense ! I don’t mean 
that ; I mean don’t ask loungers at 
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street corners, and don’t seem too 
much of a stranger. Of course, 
though, everybody must know you 
are a stranger; nobody else walks 
in places of that sort. Indeed, Lin- 
ley, I don’t think I ought to allow 
you to go about places in that 
way.’ 

* Come now, you have given your 
consent, and you can’t take it back. 
You said I might, and I long for a 
tramp, an unrestricted tramp.’ 

There were few things Mr. Roch- 
ford would not have permitted any 
one to do which did not directly 
interfere in some manner with some 
wish of his own. He had no par- 
ticular wish to keep Linley at home 
that day ; and although he felt a 
little uncomfortable at the notion 
of his wife hunting her way about 
St. Pancras or Camden ‘Town, yet 
he did not think it mattered much, 
and it was a relief and evena con- 
venience to him that Linley should 
be a little eccentric in her habits. 
She was thus a relief to Cynthia 
Courcelles, as Cynthia Courcelles 
was a relief to her. 

So Linley set forth upon her ex- 
pedition. It was not in itself much 
of an adventure, but to her at pre- 
sent it had all the delightful fresh- 
ness of an exploring enterprise. As 
she set foot in the square and heard 
the door close behind her, she felt 
a sense of gladness and liberty, for 
it was the first time she had ever 
been alone in London. Without 
knowing why she went that way 
rather than another, she chose a 
long straight street that ran north- 
ward out of the square, and she 
chose it because, owing to the un- 
usual clearness of the atmosphere, 
it was closed at its far extremity by 
a visible horizon of gentle hills. 
The mere sight of anything like a 
hill made her heart throb now that 
she was alone and could yield her- 
self to memory. She thought of 
the river of her girlhood, her earli- 
est youth—of her youth ?—nay, 
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surely of everybody’s youth—the 
river that we never forget, thatnever 
loses its peculiar poetry and beauty, 
though we knowthatthere are others 
as beautiful, far more beautiful ; the 
sacred stream of all the young— 
the Rhine. Linley had almost be- 
gun her holiday with a tear when 
she thought of her dreams by the 
Rhine, and could not help com- 
paring them with the reality ; for 
it was growing very clear to her 
now that she would have to recon- 
cile herself to life steadily day by 
day, hour by hour—to school her 
nature down to a discipline of dull 
endurance and negation. There 
was nothing to complain of as yet, 
only she had made a mistake, and 
believed she had a lover and a hero 
where there was but a good-natur- 
ed, well-read, epicurean gentleman. 
Linley had a brave heart, prema- 
turely formed and strengthened by 
trying conditions, and she had no 
thought of anything but a resolute 
acceptance, and making the best 
of the situation she had brought 
upon herself, of which she was not 
disposed to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties. Still a young wife, a bride 
of a few months, resolving to re- 
concile herself to life, is not an ob- 
ject exhilarating to contemplate. 
‘Come what will,’ Linley said to 
herself, ‘I will not be a femme in- 
comprise. Tl suit myself to my life 
as it comes, and make the very best 
of it for myself and others. No; 
I'll not be a femme incomprise. 

So she walked along northward, 
glad for the moment to be alone, 
and feeling again like a curious ven- 
turesome school girl. The streets 
were not interesting or romantic 
in themselves ; but they were 
streets of London, and Linley 
could walk where she pleased, and 
was free of Mrs. Courcelles and 
everybody else for a little. At first 
she walked through long and mo- 
notonous rows of houses, built of 
dark discolouring brick, one just 
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the same as another. Then a great 
road crossed her way with crowded 
omnibuses and rattling cabs—a 
road which had once been made 
up of spacious dwelling -houses 
with large front gardens; but the 
dwelling-houses were now turned 
into shops, and the front gardens 
were used as open-air show-rooms. 
Linley was amused and astonished 
at the many schools of art which 
were afforded by the establishments 
of the ornamental. statuaries and 
the monumental stone-cutters. Two 
or three of these places, jammed up 
close together, with their various 
works of art projecting into the 
streets, made an odd and hetero- 
geneous collection. The broken 
column, the cross, the funeral urn, 
the weeping angel, which were to 
belong to the cemetery, were mixed 
up with the Egyptian sphinx des- 
tined to adorn some suburban 
door-steps, the huge British lion 
which was to become the emblem 
of a public-house, and the Venus 
and the Artemis of the Louvre. 
Linley felt sorry for the Aphrodite 
and the Artemis, who had to put 
up with the vulgar company of 
public-house emblems and the 
ghastly ornamentations of northern 
graves. ‘They seemed to her like 
Greek captives in some barbaric 
market-place, and she almost felt 
as if she could wish to help them 
in making their escape. 

Meanwhile she must find her 
way, and in her wondering over 
the associations of the Diana she 
had lost her clue. 

* You are looking for some place,’ 
said a slender, well-dressed young 
man, of whom at the moment Lin- 
ley observed nothing more than 
that he was short of stature, had 
dark eyes, and spoke in a soft 
voice, with an accent which seemed 
like that of a foreigner. His man- 
ner was very civil, and Linley told 
him where she wished to go. He 


pointed her the way she was to 
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take, and politely excused himself 
for having addressed her, saying 
that he thought she was a stranger 
and seemed embarrassed, and that 
the place was rough and noisy for 
a lady. 

‘What place is this, please?’ 
Linley asked. 

‘This is Euston-road. It és a 
little confusing and crowded.’ 

‘Thank you; I wasn’t thinking 
of that, or afraid. I was only won- 
dering at Diana—in Euston-road ;’ 
and Linley glanced at the huge 
plaster Artemis. ‘ One doesn’t ex- 
pect to see Diana in Euston-road.’ 

‘Ah! one doesn’t expect it, but 
I have seen Diana in Euston-road, 
Mrs. Rochford ! 

Linley did not take any notice 
of the compliment paid to herself 
(with her bright face, her light 
strong figure, and her free and 
graceful movements, she might 
have fitly made one of Diana’s 
chorus), so much surprised was 
she when she heard her own name. 

*You know me, then ?’ 

‘I ought to know you, Mrs. 
Rochford.’ 

* But I don’t know you—at least 
I don’t remember you; perhaps I 
ought to, but I have met so many 
people lately.’ 

Linley now turned her eyes upon 
the stranger and endeavoured to 
recollect him, assuming that he 
must be one of her many acquaint- 
ances lately made. He was a 
very young man, seemingly not 
twenty years old, although he spoke 
with a confirmed and easy manner, 
as of one who knew his world. He 
had a dark complexion, short dark 
curling hair, and wonderfully bright 
eyes. He was considerably below 
the middle height and very slender; 
his hands were quite little and girl- 
ish. He gave one the idea some- 
how of a girl in boy’s clothes, 
although his soft dark moustache 
was full enough to have banished 
any such thought. But the per- 
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vading idea in Linley’s mind was 
that he looked like an artist or a 
foreigner, and as his face seemed 
familiar to her, she assumed he 
must be some musician who had 
been presented to her somewhere. 

All this passed through her mind 
in an instant, and all was dispelled 
when he said : 

* You have never seen me before, 
Mrs. Rochford.’ 

* But you know me.’ 

‘Yes, and I never saw you until 
to-day ; but I have had your face 
long in my mind, and I should 
have known you—I should have 
divined you—anywhere. You can- 
not guess who I am ?” 

‘Indeed I cannot, and you must 
excuse me if I don’t propose to 
stand here guessing.’ 

His manner was so respectful 
and he looked so young that Lin- 
ley was neither embarrassed nor 
offended ; but she strongly objected 
to standing on the pavement of 
Euston-road, and being jostled by 
passengers now on this side and 
now on that, while trying to make 
out an enigma, 

‘One moment only. You have 
been the best benefactress to the 
only creature left in the world who 
is very dear to me.’ 

Linley blushed slightly, and in 
a moment the resemblance in his 
face to some one she knew, and 
which had been puzzling her, made 
itself clear. 

‘I think I know now,’ she said. 
‘You are the brother of my little 
friend—’ 

‘Of the orphan Sinda, to whom 
you have been the generous pro- 
tector. Yes, Mrs. Rochford; and 
I only wish I could kneel on the 
pavement to thank—’ 

‘Oh, please don’t,’ said Linley, 
smiling: ‘it’s rather muddy, and 
besides I don’t deserve it. But I 
am glad to see you—to know that 
you are living, and well—and that 
Sinda is not quite alone. I must 


- 
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see you ; we must have some talk 
together.’ 

‘I went to your house to-day, 
and I meant to have asked for you, 
but I lost courage. We are poor 
—now; and I dread lackeys. I 
thought I should like to see you 
first. I waited and watched, and 
at last I saw you come out.’ 

‘Oh? This was said with a sur- 
prise that was notwholly unmingled 
with a certain sense of discomfort. 
‘Then you followed me?” 

‘Forgive me; I did. I knew 
you at the first glance, but I did 
not like to speak to you there. 
When you stopped and seemed to 
have lost your way, then I took 
courage.’ 

‘I should not have thought you 
wanted courage so much. Will 
you come and see Mr. Rochford 
and me to-morrow—any time be- 
tween eleven and two? ‘That will 
be better ; and please don’t follow 
me any more.’ 

‘Oh, no, that is quite unnecessary 
now.’ 

‘It was hardly necessary at all, I 
think ; but no matter,’ for the young 
man seemed greatly downcast. ‘You 
will come and see. me—and see wus 
—to-morrow ?” 

‘It shall be my delight—another 
favour for which to be grateful.’ 

She was about to hold out her 
hand to him, but he had drawn 
back and made a respectful bow, 
taking off his hat in a manner which 
rather astonished Euston-road. 

Linley walked quickly on, feeling 
an odd mixture of wonder, satis- 
faction, and discomfort. It was true 
then—little Sinda really had a bro- 
ther; and he wasa handsome youth, 
as Sinda had often told her ; and 
he had come back to find his sister, 
as Mr. Tuxham always said he never 
would do, All this was gratifying, 


but Linley was not quite certain 
how Mr. Rochford would relish the 
introduction of this anomalous new 
acquaintance whom she had brought 
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upon him, and she did not feel quite 
certain whether she liked or dis- 
liked the newacquaintance herself. 
However, as she had taken little 
Sinda in hand, she would not re- 
nounce her charge until she had 
learned something about the bro- 
ther who had turned up so unex- 
pectedly and oddly. Therefore she 
must see him and endeavour to find 
out all about him. Linley as a 
married woman felt herself of course 
immeasurably older than this fra- 
gile-looking youth, and she knew 
that Mr. Rochford would not take 
much trouble to assist her. 

Her little expedition had opened 
ratherstrangely. She wenton quick- 
ly to make up for lost time. The 
day was sunny, and the walk was 
pleasant, and she had come out 
with a settled determination to ob- 
serve everything, and train her 
mind to be as ‘ objective’ as possi- 
ble. For she found that she had 
been brooding far too much of late 
over herself, her past and her fu- 
ture ; and she was convinced that 
she never could deal with the reali- 
ties of her life, and make the best 
of them, without keeping herself far 
in the background of her thoughts. 
There was something heroic about 
this simple resolve which the young 
wife had so deliberately made—the 
resolve to put away illusions once 
for all, and not merely endure but 
welcome and make the best of the 
life that lay before her. It was all 
the more heroic because it had 
none of the prestige of heroism or 
even of martyrdom about it. It 
would be known to nobody, appre- 
ciated by nobody. It would have 
no epitaph to be written. It would 
conduce to no grand dramatic end, 
even in the way of destruction. It 
was to be only the quiet taming 
down of an imaginative, impatient, 
and emotional nature to the dry 
hard work of a life without love. 
Its highest triumph would be a full 
reconciliation with the common- 
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places, wherein even those whose 
lives were made the happier for 
her self-discipline would discern no 
sacrifice. 

So she went her way, meanwhile 
determined to use her eyes and not 
her thoughts. There was not much 
to see. The streets she passed 
through had nothing of London in 
them, nothing characteristic. They 
were for a long time made up of 
small tobacco-shops with playbills 
outside the doors, and public-houses 
and milliners’ and drapers’ shops 
of the smaller class, and butchers 
and greengrocers and bakers, and 
all that kind of thing. Linley look- 
ed at everything, and even studied 
the playbills now and then, and 
when she read the name of the 
principal actress in this one or that, 
fell to wondering as to what sort of 
a woman she was, and whether she 
was really clever and successful and 
happy, and whether she had found 
her path in life and was satisfied 
with it. Then she thought of the 
failures, and wondered how they 
got on, and whether they were al- 
ways depressed, and whetheramong 
them there were not some whoought 
to have made a success only for 
something or other which they 
couldn’t help. Then she passed 
a little church or chapel, built in 
and imbedded among the ordinary 
houses, so that she would hardly 
have known it to be a place of 
worship except for its little formal 
gate and the printed announce- 
ment of forthcoming services and 
sermons in it; and she began to 
think that the busy wife of a faith- 
ful and respected clergyman or 
minister must look up to her hus- 
band greatly, and be looked up to 
by him, and feel that she had a real 
business in life, and so be very 
happy. 

Little by little the shops began 
to grow fewer and smaller ; dwell- 
ing-houses increased. There were 
long rows of houses with trim areas 
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and neat railings, and with brass 
plates on the doors and flower-pots 
in the windows, and no shop among 
them. At last the shops ceased 
altogether, except for an occasional 
public-house, with a sign swinging 
from a tree outside the door, and 
a trough for horses to drink from. 
Semi-detached villa residences be- 
gan to multiply, and even wholly 
detached villas, large, handsome, 
and solid, which would have sug- 
gested to eyes more experienced 
than Linley’s the presence of 
wealthy City men ofdissenting views 
in religion ; for dissent, it has been 
truly observed, never gets nearer to 
London than the suburbs. The 
road was broad, clean, well kept, 
with trees overhanging it on both 
sides from the gardens of the villas, 
and everywhere there was a wealth 
of leaves and flowers and ferns, of 
birches and copper beeches and 
elms and ivy. The sun was mild, 
the air was delightful, the way was 
beautiful, and Linley began to enjoy 
her walk. After a while, however, 
the large detached villas were seen 
no more ; even the ranges of semi- 
detached villas became fewer ; iso- 
lated rows of half-finished terraces 
lined the road at intervals; there 
were glimpses of green fields ; there 
were churches with quite a vener- 
able air about them, and preserving 
their own rooks. The road had all 
the time been gradually ascending, 
until at last Linley reached what 
seemed to be its height. For just 
before her there was a dip; the road 
crossed a sort of valley, in which 
there were scattered houses and a 
little church and a railway station. 
Beyond this again there swelled a 
broad, green, wavy heath, dotted 
here and there with little clumps of 
trees, and irregular groups of houses, 
and lakeletsthatglittered in the sun- 
light. Then Linley knew that she 


had reached her goal, and had fairly 
walked herself clear of London. 
It was in this region that Mrs. 
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Valentine lived. Linley had not 
much trouble in finding the house. 
Mrs. Valentine herself was in the 
front garden with her children when 
Linley raised the latch and entered, 
and, going up to the widow with a 
frank and sunny smile, said : 

‘I am sure I am speaking to 
Mrs. Valentine, and let me intro- 
duce myself. Iam Mrs. Rochford, 
and I know your brother ; and I 
have always wanted to come and 
see you.’ 

The acquaintance was made on 
the instant. Mrs. Valentine, hav- 
ing had the benefit of a man’s de- 
scription of Linley, saw before her 
a person entirely different from any- 
thing she had expected to see. Lin- 
ley, never having heard any de- 
scription of Mrs. Valentine, thought 
she must have known heranywhere, 
so exactly did she answer to Lin- 
ley’s preconceived ideas. Let no 
man hope to give a woman any 
accurate description of another wo- 
man. Enlightened by Roche Valen- 
tine’s honest and earnest reports, 
Mrs. Valentine had formed a con- 
ception of Linley as a spoiled, self- 
conceited, clever, and arrogant 
young woman; a cross between 
Beatrix Esmond and Lady Teazle ; 
a creature vain of her appearance, 
her powers of sarcasm, and the 
money and position she had ob- 
tained by her marriage. She had 
thought of a woman rustling in 
silks and waving with feathers and 
glittering with ornaments. She saw 
a simply-dressed, graceful girl ; so 
simply dressed that one hardly no- 
ticed what she wore. But it was 
not this that Mrs. Valentine ob- 
served just then. She saw a face 
which might perhaps fairly be called 
beautiful, but of which it was not 
the beauty that struck her. It was 
the expression of candour, of truth, 
of a generous sympathetic soul, 
which at first impressed her. Mrs. 
Rochford was evidently very young, 
but there was no girlishness about 
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her. There was rather an air of 
thoughtfulness, a strange suggestion 
even of melancholy, as the sunlight 
itself sometimes has. Bright and 
warm as was Linley’s smile, it sug- 
gested a sensitive and sympathetic 
rather than a gladsome heart. A 
strange conceit passed in a moment 
through Mrs. Valentine’s mind. 
She thought Linley looked like a 
young wife who, happy in all other 
ways, had lost a child. 

Anyhow, there seemed a sym- 
pathy between these two women 
from the first. Mrs. Valentine, who, 
if she ever had had any expectation 
of a visit from Rochford’s young 
wife, would have looked forward to 
it as something oppressive and dis- 
tracting in that quiet home, like the 
intrusion of some gaudy and noisy 
parrot, was equally surprised and 
delighted by the manners of her 
visitor. ‘The whole party went into 
the house, and then into the large 
garden at the back, and Mrs. Va- 
lentine was pleased to find that 
Linley knew so much about furni- 
ture, and gardening, and everything. 

Women seldom talk to anybody 
as almost all men do—right out, 
with no purpose behind. Both 
Linley and Annie Valentine had a 
grain of special purpose in direct- 
ing the conversation this way or 
that, which each would rather not 
have disclosed. Mrs. Valentine 
was anxious for some word or ex- 
pression which might enlighten her 
as to the true character of the friend 
in whom her brother-in-law still 
trusted so faithfully, and in whom 
she wished too to trust. Linley 
wished to find, if she could, what 
manner of nature Roche Valen- 
tine’s truly was ; for she thought, 
with eager clinging to a hope that 
yet floated above the surface, ‘ If 
he be really noble and manly, his 
close friend, my husband, must be 
noble and manly too; and per- 
haps—perhaps I have not lost my 
hero after all.’ 
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Linley won at the game. At 
least she learned from Mrs. Valen- 
tine much more than she taught 
her. In truth it would have taken 
a very clever person to get from 
Linley just then anything about 
Mr. Rochford except the too truth- 
ful avowal of her devotion to him. 
But on the other hand, it was easy 
enough to get from Annie Valen- 
tine all about her brother-in-law. 
He was evidently Annie’s hero 
now. 

He could do anything. He had 
hung these pictures ; he had drawn 
that sketch ; he had planted those 
flowers ; it was he who kept the 
garden in order; he could even 
tune the piano; he could teach 
anybody whatever that person 
wanted to learn. He did not get 
on in life, but that was because he 
was too unselfish. Likewise, how- 
ever, Mrs. Valentine acknowledged 
that when he wasn’t doing anything 
her brother-in-law seemed remark- 
ably indolent. She had known him 
to lie under a tree for hours and 
look up at the leaves and the sky. 
He had assured her himself that he 
had passed whole days and nights 
lying on the deck of Mr. Roch- 
ford’s little yacht. He sometimes 
declared that he was the most self- 
ish man in the world, and that he 
was wholly engrossed in trying to 
make his own character perfection. 
He vowed that he had renounced 
ambition because it spoiled the 
temper and the character. He oc- 
casionally remarked that he had 
taken his seat in the upper boxes 
of life, and proposed quietly to see 
out the play. ‘My epitaph, en- 
graved on my tomb,’ he was fond 
of saying, ‘shall be, “Here lies the 
last of the Heathen Philosophers. 
Stranger, pass on, and let him 
alone.”’ 

But Mrs. Annie honestly con- 
fessed that she thought much of 
this was only his nonsense, and 
that if he had any real motive for 
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exertion in life he would do some- 
thing great. 

‘I sometimes think,’ she said, 
‘that he would become a poet if 
he would only fall in love.’ Any- 
how, he was the dearest and no- 
blest of brothers, the best of men 
—that Mrs. Valentine was only too 
ready over and over again to af- 
firm ; and though Linley could not 
see a hero in Mr. Valentine, she 
yet was satisfied that much of the 
praise was well deserved, and for 
her own particular reason she was 
delighted to hear it. 

Annie Valentine thought Linley 
the most sympathetic woman she 
had ever met, not having any idea 
of the peculiar motive for the in- 
terest with which our heroine lis- 
tened. Linley thought Mrs. Valen- 
tine the most charming companion, 
because from her lips seemed to 
come such reassuring words. The 
two women would have been sym- 
pathetic and friendly in any case ; 
indeed, the sound of a sincere and 
intelligent woman’s voice was like 
music in the ears of each; but in 
this case of sudden affection, as in 
so many others, the special charm 
of each to each was something in 
the mind of the charmed and not 
of the charmer. 

Anyhow, the time went on and 
Linley had to go, promising to 
come again, and engaging the 
children to visit with her all man- 
ner ofamusements in town. Mrs. 
Valentine was a little surprised to 
hear that Linley had walked all the 
way out, and was determined to 
walk all the way back. 

‘You are like Roche ; he always 
walks.’ 

‘I delight in walking,’ said Lin- 
ley, ‘but I seldom walk anywhere 
in London.’ 

‘Roche will perhaps come out 
this evening ; it is as likely as not.’ 

‘It is very late,’ said Linley, 
‘and my master will be looking 
for me.’ 
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The two women kissed each 
other. 

‘Thank you a thousand times,’ 
said Linley with a beaming smile, 
‘and good-bye.’ 

Mrs. Valentine did not know 
and could not guess what Linley 
had thanked her for. But she was 
delighted with Mrs. Rochford, and 
was ready to believe that the hus- 
band whom such a woman loved 
must be a noble creature. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
HER WELCOME HOME. 


THE first mile of Linley’s home- 
ward tramp was so happy that it 
seemed to her as ifshe ought to be 
singing as she went along. For she 
believed that she positively had 
found her hero, and set him up 
again. What could the friend, pa- 
tron, and protector of that best of 
creatures, that good, kind, unsuc- 
cessful Mr. Valentine, be but a 
noble being and a hero? It was 
clear to Linley that Valentine was 
one of those men of varied and 
diffusive little capabilities which 
never come to anything great or 
win much success — talents that 
sparkle as the firefly does, but set 
no lamp or hearth-fire burning ; and 
that her husband, Valentine's only 
protector, had seen this and known 
it long since, and put himself on 
Valentine’s careless easy - going 
level, in order that the unsuccess- 
ful friend might not feel the reality 
of his failure. But she did am- 
ple justice to Valentine’s pure and 
generous nature as described by 
his sister, and she was proud once 
more to be the wife of the man 
who, as she would have it, played 
the part of Achilles to that Pa- 
troclus, 

Perhaps it was only natural that, 
as she gradually entered upon the 
mean and commonplace streets, 
the exuberance of her feelings 
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should be a little dashed. 


She 
wished that she had not even for 
a moment distrusted her master, 
and she found herself wishing, too, 
that he had made his life seem a 
little more heroic, and not given 


ground for her doubts. She would 
have liked to hear Mrs. Valentine 
tell her tale all over again, in order 
that she might have her reassurance 
reassured. Then she felt angry with 
herself for needing reassurance, and 
she longed to put her arms confid- 
ingly and faithfully round Roch- 
ford once more. She hoped Mr. 
Valentine would go out to see his 
sister that evening, and that Miss 
Courcelles would not come back 
to dinner, and that she might at 
least have an hour alone with Roch- 
ford, even if she must go with the 
Courcelles to a dreadful evening 
party whither they were bound. 
The streets were crowded, dusty, 
hot, and unpicturesque. People 
jostled her and stared after her. 
Once or twice she lost her way, 
and would not ask anybody how to 
go until she had quite entangled 
herself in a maze of gray dull 
streets. The level evening sun- 
light, when she could see it in the 
wilderness of houses she had now 
reached, annoyed and blinded her, 
as if determined to delay her. She 
was hurrying home as if she had 
done something dreadful in staying 
out—as if, indeed, there was any 
reasonable chance of her even 
being late for dinner. Dinner was 
to be at eight, and a brisk young 
walker could easily accomplish the 
distance from Mrs. Valentine’s to 
Linley’s home in an hour and a 
half, and Linley had left Mrs. Va- 
lentine’s at a quarter before six. 
She hastened on however now, 
with an odd unmeaning presenti- 
ment ofsomething unpleasant about 
to happen, and a vague feeling of 
penitence, as if she had been doing 
wrong. She glanced eagerly up 


when she reached the square, as 
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if she did not feel quite certain 
whether the house which she had 
left in the morning could have 
stood up all the day in her absence 
without anything happening to it. 
Then analysing her own emotions 
according to her wont, and amus- 
ing herself with her own weak- 
nesses, she smiled to think how 
little her presence had to do with 
the safety of that great solid house; 
how many generations had passed 
away, seeing and leaving it firmly 
established ; how little difference 
her being out or in would have 
made to anybody in it. 

Except my master, of course. 
Yes, except my master. She walk- 
ed a little faster when she thought 
of Rochford, weary of reading and 
lounging and looking round for her 
—and she not there. 

Perhaps it was something of a 
disappointment when she got in 
(panting a little, it must be owned, 
and not seeming by any means cool 
and dignified enough for the mis- 
tress of that solemn and solid man- 
sion) to find that Mr. Rochford was 
not at home. Nobody was in. The 
place looked doleful in the lone 
gray twilight of summer. Linley 
hurried to her room and began to 
dress for dinner. Her maid brought 
her a little surprise in the shape of 
a card from Mr. Tuxham, on which 
were scrawled a few rugged words 
in pencil, to say that he was sorry 
everybody was out, and that he 
would come again some time in 
the evening. Linley was glad to 
hear that Mr. Tuxham was in town; 
at least her first impulse was to be 
glad of it. Just now, however, the 
announcement of his visit seemed 
in a moment to have come at an 
unlucky time; she could not tell 
how. 

Suddenly she heard a knocking 
below. She started ; surely for no 
reason. Such a sound was to be 
expected just then. She hurried 
down to the drawing-room to wel- 
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come my master. Yet there were 
a few seconds to be lost in the in- 
evitable final preparations of wo- 
manhood—the last touch to the 
hair and glance at the mirror, and 
so on; and she knew from the 
sounds she heard on the stairs be- 
low, that she would not be the first 
in the drawing-room afterall. Odd 
unusual sounds too; a vague com- 
motion and hurrying, and eager 
low-spoken words, and Mr. Roch- 
ford’s voice speaking with unwont- 
ed emphasis. 

The drawing-room—two draw- 
ing-rooms in fact, with folding-doors 
now open—had two entrances, one 
at this end of the corridor, con- 
venient for Linley now, who de- 
scended from the floor above ; the 
other in the way of those coming 
up from below. Linley entered of 
course by the door nearer to her, 
and saw in the dusk, against the 
Venetian blinds of the room far- 
ther from her, and which looked 
on the street, that Mr. Rochford 
was bending over something which 
lay on a sofa there. It seemed to 
Linley in the flash of that terrible 
instant as ifa dead body must have 
been brought in and was now lying 
there on the sofa. Her first idea 
was that something had happened 
to Mr. Valentine. Her master was 
kneeling beside the sofa now. Lin- 
ley was not given to shrieking or 
alarms; she advanced gently, quick- 
ly, to her master’s aid and comfort. 
Not, however, so quickly but that 
she saw him take the hand of the 
body and press it to his lips again 
and again, and heard him utter 
tender monosyllables of almost in- 
articulate love, and grief, and pity, 
and wild alarm. Then she saw that 
it was not Mr. Valentine who was 
lying on the sofa, but Miss Cynthia 
Courcelles, looking, as the Eliza- 
bethan writers would have put it, 
white as her smock, and evidently 
without consciousness. 

‘Linley ! exclaimed my master, 
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rising to his feet and looking pale 
enough in his turn. 

‘Is Miss Courcelles dead?’ Lin- 
ley asked with livid lips, glittering 
eyes, and accent of inexorable com- 
posure. 

‘She has had a fall,’ Rochford 
faltered, ‘but I hope—I should 
think it’s not so bad as that. I 
have sent for Dr. Norman. You 
see—don’t you, Linley ?—that she 
is senseless ?” 

‘I see,’ Linley replied, and was 
going to add, ‘she is not the only 
one ;' but she kept in her sarcasm 
as far too small and pitiful for such 
an occasion; and in a moment 
several maid-servants were in the 
room, and then affrighted Mrs. 
Courcelles, and then Dr. Norman. 

‘Where was this—where did 
Cynthia fall?’ asked the excited 
mother, looking to Linley for ex- 
planation. 

‘In the Row,’ Rochford inter- 
posed, and cast a look of earnest 
appeal at Linley. ‘It is not much 
—only hurt. I—we got her into a 
carriage, and she seemed very well; 
but coming along she fainted— 
from the pain.’ 

‘Now,’ said Dr. Norman quietly, 
‘the sooner you all go out the bet- 
ter, except the young lady’s mother, 
and perhaps Mrs. Rochford—if you 
are not likely to be excited or ner- 
vous ?” 

‘No,’ said Linley, ‘I can keep 
my nerves under control. Can I 
be of any assistance ?” 

* Better than one of the maids, I 
think.’ 

‘Then I'll stay,’ said Linley. 

‘I don’t think it’s very much,’ 
Dr. Norman said reassuringly, to 
alland sundry who were leaving the 
room. 

Poor Mrs. Courcelles was more 
like a withered leaf in a fitful wind 
than a human creature, so un- 
controllable was her excitement. 
Dr. Norman motioned with his 
hand for quiet; Linley pitied the 
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poor mother, and tried to say a 
soothing word to her. Cynthia 
soon opened her languid eyes and 
said ‘Mamma! and the face, the 
large eyes, and the one word re- 
minded Linley cruelly of the great 
dolls that, being provoked thereto 
by a string, ejaculate the same en- 
dearing name. 

*You live, my darling! Mrs. 
Courcelles exclaimed, and would 
have flung herself on her daughter 
and stifled her to thank her for liv- 
ing, but that the doctor waved her 
back and Linleyrestrained her. Lin- 
ley seemed all the time to have no 
emotion of her own, no thought 
that concerned herself. She looked 
on like one of the pupils in the 
great master’s anatomical lesson. 

‘Oh, will she live?’ asked Mrs. 
Courcelles. 

‘She will live,’ said the doctor 
composedly. ‘ There’s nothing seri- 
ous In it.’ 

The beautiful Cynthia indeed 
had had a smart fall, and had hurt 
her shoulder and sprained one 
ankle, and had one or two little 
wounds on the back of the head— 
where Linley was pleased to per- 
ceive that the hair was not very 
thick, for Mrs. Courcelles, at the 
surgeon’s request, removed a whole 
mass of it with a dexterous move- 
ment or two. None of Cynthia’s 
beautiful limbs were broken. In 
fact, it was all a matter of a week 
in bed and a medical man and af- 
fectionate nursing. So Miss Cour- 
celles was put to bed, and was or- 
dered to be kept very quiet, and 
she smiled a sweet smile of grati- 
tude upon her kindly hostess. 

‘Oh, thank God there is no dan- 
ger,’ ejaculated Mrs. Courcelles, 
‘and we can all smile again ! 

‘ Yes, we can smile again,’ Linley 
echoed ; ‘ we can all be very merry 
now f 

When Linley passed up to her 
own room again, she found to her 
surprise that Rochford was there. 
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‘Linley,’ he said, offering her a 
chair, and closing the door behind 
her, ‘you don’t think too much of 
this day’s nonsense ?” 

She looked at him, but could 
say nothing. 

‘We were riding together,’ he 
hurried on—and he sat down while 
speaking. ‘She came home—came 
here, 1 mean—unexpectedly, and I 
prevailed on her to go for a gallop 
in the Row, very late ; and the horse 
fell, and I thought the poor thing 
was killed, and that it was my fault. 
That was all, Linley! I brought 
her up-stairs myself, and then I 
thought she was dead; and one 
can’t help feeling something at such 
a moment.’ 

*O Louis! She could say no 
more, the tears were rushing to her 
eyes. 

‘We are very old friends, you 
know,’ he said, ‘and I believe she 
would have married me; but then 
there was some quarrel, and then 
you came between, and all that. I 
never cared about her really, Lin- 
ley, and I was only too glad to es- 
cape marrying her; but of course 
it was a disappointment to her, and 
you must be a little generous and 
forgiving. You have won, you 
know.’ 

‘Won? Havel won?’ said Lin- 
ley sadly. ‘I have lost all. You 
made love to me and married me 
only in a sort of quarrel with— 
with the other person.’ 

‘No, no, Linley, not that. I 
never loved her; but when I saw 
her lying dead, as I thought, some 
of the old memories did come back 
for the moment. I am ashamed of 
myself now—confoundedly asham- 
ed—and I’m afraid I have lost 
some of your good opinion, Linley. 
But a man of forty, my sweet and 
twenty, has more memories than 
you girls could have. I have come 
to ask for your forgiveness, Linley. 
I needn’t ask you not to speak of 
this ?’ 
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‘No,’ said Linley; ‘I have no 
confidants, and a great sob had 
nearly broken from her. 

‘ Thanks, dear,’ replied her hus- 
band, growing more and more com- 
posed. ‘ You may be sure that you 
have seen the last of that sort of 
idiocy on my part, and we'll get 
these people away as soon as that 
girl gets well. You saw, Linley, 
that she had nothing to do with it; 
she was quite insensible.’ 

‘She was,’ said Linley with a 
sigh. ‘She is happy to be insen- 
sible.’ 

‘ But we'll get rid of them,’ said 
Rochford, ‘as soon as possible. 
Oh, did you know that old Tux- 
ham’s here? He came while you 
were with that poor girl. I made 
him stay for dinner, and a remark- 
ably bad dinner it will be now— 
everything spoiled, of course. You 
are ready, Linley ; you will come? 
I would not for all the world that 
you did not show yourself at din- 
ner to-day, after all this. I don’t 
know what such a fellow as Tux- 
ham might think. And Valen- 
tine’s below too. You'll come, 
Linley ?” 

* Oh, yes,’ said Linley, ‘ I'll come 
—in a few minutes, Louis, if you'll 
just leave me.’ 

Rochford turned upon her a half- 
querulous or impatient look, as if 
her enforced calmness puzzled and 
irritated him. He paused for a 
moment, as if uncertain whether to 
say something or not; then he 
turned and left the room, and she 
heard his step languidly and almost 
feebly descending the stairs. Sud- 
denly the step returned, and she 
heard a tap at the door and Roch- 
ford entered. 

‘ Linley,’ he said in a low soft 
tone, ‘I have come back because 
you have not said that you forgive 
me.’ 

‘O Louis, what is the use of 
such a question when you are my 
husband, and I must forgive you, 
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and you say there is so little to be 
forgiven ?” 

‘Well, Linley, there isn’t a great 
deal, as the world sees things, but 
I should like to hear you say you 
forgive me.’ 

‘I suppose you are right, and 
the world sees things as I don’t 
see them. Yes, Louis, I forgive you.’ 

‘From your heart, Linley, or only 
with your lips ? 

‘With my lips now, Louis; but 
with my heart, 1 promise you, when 
Ican. Perhaps by saying things 
over and over one gets to feel them 
in the end. I forgive you, Louis, 
for ‘hat, and for having married 
me, and for all! Oh, please don’t 
stay any longer now.’ 

Linley was like one in a battle 
who feels a sudden shock and 
knows he is wounded, but does 
not yet know, and cannot stop to 
think, whether it is only skin-deep 
or an injury for life. Perhaps the 
one feeling uppermost in her mind 
for just that moment was a feeling 
of wonder that Rochford could take 
it so easily, and could care for a 
word of formal pardon. And then 
followed the blank conviction that 
that was not her Rochford, her 
master, at all, and that her master, 
her hero, never had any existence. 

All this succession of uncomfort- 
able occurrences had delayed the 
dinner for a good deal more than 
an hour, and when Linley entered 
the drawing-room she found her 
guests already assembled. They 
were, however, only Mr. Tuxham 
and Roche Valentine. Mr. Roch- 
ford was standing near the fireplace 
(wherein now, of course, there were 
only white flowers and paper) talk- 
ing to Tuxham, or being talked to 
by Tuxham. Valentine was seated 
on the piano-stool, and was care- 
lessly touching the keys of the in- 
strument. Linley came in com- 
posedly, and was conscious that 
she had herself under great control ; 
but she could not help giving one 
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glance of pain or repugnance to- 
wards the sofa on which Cynthia 
Courcelles had so lately been laid. 
It was like seeing again for the first 
time the place where one had seen 
a murder ora ghost. Linley be- 
came aware in a momentthat Roch- 
ford had noticed her involuntary 
glance. 

‘ Delighted to see you, my dear ! 
said Mr. Tuxham, advancing and 
bending his eagle beak. ‘And so 
you have grown a fine lady, I’m 
told. Come here under the light, 
and let me see how fashionable life 
agrees with you.’ 

Linley had given him both her 
hands in her friendly impulse, and 
he now drew her towards the light. 

‘Do spare us these inspections, 
Tuxham,’ said Rochford almost 
pettishly. ‘We can’t all look as 
weil in London as in the country.’ 

‘Hum, Tuxham went on, not 
taking the least heed of the inter- 
ruption. ‘ Pretty well, might be 
worse. Not pale, but is that a last- 
ing colour—this now ?’ 

*You don’t think I paint, Mr. 
Tuxham? Be sure I would never 
stand such an ordeal as this if I did.’ 

‘No, no, my dear’ (soothingly) ; 
‘but colour may be the effect of 
surprise —any sudden emotion ; 
and I should say that in general 
you must be looking rather paler 
than at Dripdeanham.’ 

‘Do tell me of Dripdeanham, 
Mr. Tuxham.’ 

‘Wait a moment. Look of sar- 
casm rather deepening. Laugh at 
people now a good deal, don’t you ? 
Touch of the malign, I should say. 
Yes, London fashionable life is the 
place to bring out all the bad quali- 
ties. Come, describe to me a day 
of fashionable life.’ 

‘What, before you tell me any- 
thing about Dripdeanham ?” 

‘Oh, Dripdeanham’s all right 
enough, and you are not its care- 
taker.’ 

‘I'll tell you how a fashionable 
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lady spends her day,’ said Valen- 
tine, coming forward with his hands 
in his pockets, ‘ and I'll spare Mrs. 
Rochford the trouble. This is it, 
Tuxham : A lady of fashion wakes 
about one o’clock. She rings her 
bell, and her maid, Mrs. Betty, 
brings her chocolate, of which the 
lady gives some with sugar to little 
Shock who has crept into the room. 
Then she sends round to ask po- 
litely whether Lady Kitty and Miss 
Racket have taken cold in their 
chairs last night, as they were con- 
veyed home from her rout. Then 
she dresses and prepares to walk 
in the park at High Mall. In the 
afternoon Ranelagh—’ 

‘Stuff ! said Tuxham. 

‘This is talking Sfectator,’ said 
Linley. 

* I didn’t suppose Tuxham would 
know the difference,’ said Valen- 
tine. ‘I thought it would do him 
just as well. I don’t believe he 
has followed London fashionable 
life any farther down than the time 
of Pope, and I am convinced that 
he thinks Ranelagh is still in exist- 
ence.’ 

‘Isn't it in existence?’ asked Lin- 
ley. ‘I didn’t know.’ 

Dinner was announced at this 
moment, and Mr. Tuxham gave 
Linley his arm. 

‘And how is your patient, ma- 
dame?’ Mr. Tuxham asked as they 
sat down to dinner, the formal 
‘madame’ being probably sugges- 
ted by the ceremonial of escorting 
the hostess which he had just per- 
formed. 

‘ My patient, Mr. Tuxham ?” 

* Miss Courcelles, I mean.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ Linley slightly started. 
‘She is much ‘better, thank you. 
She will do very well, I think. Mrs. 
Courcelles has just sent me a mes- 
sage to say that her daughter is 
very tranquil and quite conscious ; 
but that she will not come to din- 
ner because she thinks her place is 
by her dear Cynthia’s bedside.’ 
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Linley could not keep from in- 
fusing into her tone a slight savour 
of Mrs. Courcelles’ peculiar accent. 

‘She's quite right,’ said Tuxham. 
‘That's her place. But it’s all a 
fuss about nothing, isn’t it?” 

‘Miss Courcelles was hurt, I be- 
lieve,’ Linley answered, ‘ but more 
alarmed than hurt, I suppose.’ 

‘She rides very badly,’ Valentine 
observed. ‘ Nothing on earth will 
ever make that girl a good rider.’ 

* How did it all happen? Tux- 
ham asked point-blank of Linley. 

‘Her horse took fright and fell,’ 
Rochford interposed. 

‘Who picked her up — the 
groom ?” 

‘I picked her up,’ said Rochford 
pettishly. 

‘Oh! I didn’t know that you 
were there—I thought only the 
three ladies.’ 

Rochford sent an appealing, im- 
ploring look across to Linley. ‘Tux- 
ham fixed his steel-gray eyes on her. 
Valentine looked up with a curious 
and perplexed air. 

‘Oh, yes, Mr. Rochford was 
there,’ said Linley quietly ; and hav- 
ing told the truth, yet felt as if she 
had connived at a falsehood to 
oblige her husband. 

‘And then you all brought her 
home?’ asked Tuxham, as if he 
were inspired by some particular 
motive for cross-examination. 

‘And then she was brought here, 
of course,’ said Linley. 

‘And laid upon the sofa in your 
drawing-room?’ the irrepressible 
questioner pursued, with a sort of 
triumph in his tone, which grew 
stronger as he saw Linley look up 
surprised and even startled. 

‘She was; how did you know?” 
Linley asked. 

‘ Because I have eyes, 
Rochford.’ 

‘Ears, don’t you mean?’ inter- 
posed Valentine. 

‘No, I don't, sir; nobody told 
me anything about it; nobody 
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seemed inclined to tell me any- 
thing about it. Your husband, 
Mrs. Rochford, seemed disposed 
to make as much of a mystery 
about the girl’s bruised shoulder 
as if it were a matter about which 
I could possibly care three straws. 
Do you want to learn how | knew 
that this young woman was placed 
in the first instance on that parti- 
cular sofa ?’ 

‘I should be glad to know, Mr. 
Tuxham.’ 

‘Because, ma’am, the moment 
you came into the room your eyes 
fell upon that sofa, and I saw a 
look of alarm or pain come just 
for half a quarter of a second over 
your face. I have seen such a look 
on women’s faces when they hap- 
pened to glance at a spot where 
they lately saw a corpse. Nowlet 
me make another venture. She 
grew suddenly worse, and fainted 
when she was brought here—eh ?’ 

Linley nodded. 

* That is so, ma’am ?” 

* Yes, yes,’ said Rochford, ‘ that 
is so. But in Heaven's name, 
Tuxham, what does all this tend 
to? 

‘Tends to show the value of 
observation, and of opening one’s 
eyes and using them when they 
are opened. You see, my dear’ 
(Mr. Tuxham grew very kindly and 
gracious on the strength of his 
triumph), ‘as you were with her 
and knew all about the fall, there 
could be nothing particularly pain- 
ful in seeing her merely brought in 
and placed to rest on the sofa. No, 
she was brought in well enough, 
but when laid upon that sofa she 
suddenly fainted, and you, being ra- 
ther susceptible and foolish, thought 
she was going to die then and there; 
therefore the painful association ! 
I saw it all in your eyes. Now, 
Rochford, you perceive, and you, 
Valentine, too, that people who use 
their eyes can see things. Not 
many things escape me, I promise 
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you. Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Roch- 
ford ; I don’t suppose you have any 
secrets—yet ?” 

‘You haven't told me anything 
about Dripdeanham yet, Mr. Tux- 
ham,’ said Linley. ‘I so want to 
hear all about everything !” 

‘Well, I think we have had ra- 
ther more fever than usual, and 
rather more of drinking and family 
quarrels, But your house stands 
where it did.’ 

‘And my little outcast Sinda, 
have you seen her lately ? 

‘T’ve seen her, yes. She appears 
all right, and is as great a little 
story-teller as ever. She told me 
only the day before yesterday, I 
think, that her brother had come 
back to England for her, and that 
he is very handsome and looks like 
a prince. What do you think of 
that for a story?’ 

* It’s true, however,’ said Linley, 
with as much triumph for her young 
charge as she could feel just then. 
Glad to have a chance of turning 
away the conversation from unplea- 
sant topics, she told of her adven- 
ture of that day, and told them that 
the young man was coming to see 
her—and Mr. Rochford—to-mor- 
row. 

‘I ventured to promise for you, 
Louis, that you would see him,’ she 
said, without raising her eyes or 
looking towards Rochford. 

‘I will see him or anybody, Lin- 
ley,’ her husband answered with a 
certain animation which he had 
not shown before, ‘whenever you 
please. Promise anything you like 
for me. You always try to help 
people; and you make me feel 
ashamed of what I am.’ 

‘ Now that is being a fond and 
devoted husband,’ said Tuxham. 
* Rochford, I never could have be- 
lieved it of you! My dear, you are 
a wonderful woman if you really 
have roused him up to earnestness. 
He positively did look as if he felt 
some emotion that time. I do 
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positively begin to believe in the 
virtue of married life. Valentine 
looks melancholy as he thinks of 
the years he has wasted.’ 

Valentine had been silent for 
a moment, and was apparently 
thoughtful. Suddenly, thus ad- 
dressed, he precipitated himself 
into the conversation in his usual 
voluble and emphatic way. 

‘But what right has a man to 
marry for the sake of being im- 
proved? I call that sort of thing 
almost as shabby as marrying for a 
girl’s fortune—it’s fortune-hunting 
in morals. What right have we to 
expect women to set us up out of 
their own good qualities? No; it’s 
mean, that sort of thing.’ 

* Doesn’t that only say that you 
are too proud to owe anything to a 
wife, Mr. Valentine ?’ 

‘ Well, no, Mrs. Rochford, I think 
not. A man ought to have his own 
decent outfit of good qualities, and 
not have to draw upon his wife.’ 

* But may they not exchange ?” 

‘No; you can’t do a peddling 
trade in virtues.’ 

‘Can't the one reflect light on the 
other ?” 

‘No; I don’t believe in polar- 
ised virtue. Thatsort of thing would 
be only like Pepper’s ghost.’ 

‘Then no human creature can 
do anything to improve himself, 
herself, itself, or another; and all 
life is a mistake ?’ 

‘And who says it isn’t?’ inter- 
posed Tuxham. 

‘IT never meant that,’ said Valen- 
tine, addressing Linley and disre- 
garding the interruption. ‘One may 
improve himself, but not by bor- 
rowing or begging from somebody 
else. Anyhow, I couldn’t endure 
being improved by my wife. I 
should like to be a hero to her; 
and as I can’t be a hero, I let the 
whole thing alone.’ 

‘I know a woman,’ said Linley, 
‘to whom you are a hero, Mr. 
Valentine.’ 
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‘Some women are such fools!’ 
said Tuxham. 

‘You mean my sister-in-law ? 
Valentine said in a tone of some 
surprise. ‘I know that, for she is 
the only creature of whom that 
could be said. Well, I confess I 
am vain enough to try to impose 
upon her. But then I only see her 
about once a week for two hours ; 
and it is easy to play at goodness 
andso on once aweek for two hours. 
That sort of thing would hardly 
deceive one’s wife.’ 

‘Then are no men to marry un- 
less they are perfect to begin with ?” 

‘That might be the logical issue 
of the theory,’ Valentine answered 
gravely ; ‘but we don’t push things 
too far in life. We must compro- 
mise. I would have Rochford 
marry, for example, because with 
all his indolence he is a good fel- 
low ; I don’t suppose a woman 
would think any the less of him as 
she came to knowhim. Then I 
would allow Tuxham to marry—yes, 
I would allow Tuxham— because 
all the worst of him lies on the 
surface, and any woman who could 
endure him for one week would 
find her lot growing more and more 
bearable as she went along. Iam 
satisfied that Tuxham made a mis- 
take in not marrying.’ 

‘ Perhaps I did,’ said that gentle- 
man complaisantly. ‘ But I never 
saw more than one woman in all 
my life that I should have cared to 
marry; and when I was young 
enough for marrying she was not 
born, and the moment she was old 
enough for marrying Rochford here 
pounced upon her.’ 

‘Come, Mr. Tuxhan, if you culti- 
vate that style of compliment you 
can't long fail to captivate some 
delightful creature.’ 

‘I never compliment, madame ; 
I speak the truth; I don’t care 
whether it pleases you or not. I 
hope I have come to that time of 
life when I may say the truth of a 
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woman even in her own hearing. 
I tell you I think better of the 
whole human race for Rochford. 
You have already infused a whole 
grain of earnestness into him. Go 
on, madame! You'll make some- 
thing of him yet.’ 

Rochford had not been taking 
any part in the conversation, but 
that was not surprising, for he sel- 
dom talked much at dinner. But 
now he looked up suddenly and 
said: 

‘It will be a hard task, Linley, I 
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am afraid, but not a hopeless one. 
You'll not give it up, dear, I am 
sure, just yet? No, Linley?’ 

Linley’s eyes involuntarily turned 
to his ; but she caught no inspira- 
tion of hope and faith from him. 
He looked all too easy and com- 
placent. The dignity of deep feel- 
ing of any kind, such as might 
make even sin seem heroic in a 
woman’s romantic eyes, was not 
there. An indescribable pang of 
pity, regret, and almost despair 
passed through her heart. 
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Vio.ets, fragrant and fresh and blue, 

Brought from their woodland nests for you, 

From their hidden haunts where the mosses grew, 
And the tiny runlet glittered through ; 

The stately ferns keeping wardage true 

Where the sunlight glinted athwart the dew, 

And glanced ‘neath the leaves where the pale buds blew, 
Where the bright-eyed birds through the covert flew, 
And the soft wind gathered the scent it drew, 

As it paused mid the feathery grasses to woo 

The bright sweet violets stolen for you. 


Violets, fragrant and fresh and blue, 

Sent by a loving hand to you ; 

Sent by a hand that fain would bring 
Murmurs of April, visions of spring, 

To steal with a coolness, like twilight rain, 
‘To the eager life with its fret and strain, 
And to tired spirit and aching eyes, 

Breath of breezy uplands and soft gray skies. 


Blue, as the midnight heavens are blue, 

Colour of hope and of constancy too, 

Emblem of fondness that will not change, 

‘That time cannot alter nor trial estrange ; 

They are sweet as love, they are pure as faith, 
Bend o’er their beauty and breathe their breath ; 
Mid toil and turmoil they come to you ; 

Give spring’s shy heralds a welcome due ; 
Violets, fragrant and fresh and blue. 
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Tue Foy has every reason to com- 
plain of the treatment he receives 
from society. His name has been 
made classical by two poets, yet he 
is ranked promiscuously with fools 
and idiots, just as though he were 
a woman oraminor. The fine and 
beautiful differences which separate 
him from these two classes are lost 
sight of, and no justice whatever 
is done to that curious combina- 
tion of qualities which not only 
gives him his distinctive place in 
the order of created beings, but 
makes him such an interesting sub- 
ject of study. 

The Latter-day Prophet has 
shown himself as regardless of the 
feelings of his fellow-men on this 
as on many other points. ‘The 
greater number of whom are fools’ 
is the harsh and absolute way in 
which he sums up his opinion of 
the generality of mankind, ignoring 
completely the various gradations 
through which perfect wisdom 
passes before it degenerates into 
perfect folly ; passing over, in fact, 
altogether the large and important 
family of the Foys. 

Wordsworth himself, the laureate 
of the Family, cannot be acquitted 
of blame in the matter ; for by call- 
ing the poem in which the charac- 
teristics of the race are celebrated 
the ‘Idiot Boy,’ he has laid the 
foundation for much future heart- 
burning and misapprehension. The 
Foy is not an idiot, neither is he 
by any means quite a fool, and 
therein lies his claim to our respect- 
ful consideration. He occupies 
the border-land which lies between 
perfect wisdom and perfect folly, 
sharing the attributes pertaining to 


those who dwell on either side of 
him. Thus, though we cannot with 
any justice say of him ‘he is 
wise,’ neither can we pronounce 
him absolutely ‘a fool.’ Words- 
worth, in the poem above alluded 
to, unjustly named though it be, 
accurately describes his chief cha- 
racteristics ; and for this, if for no 
other reason, the ‘ Idiot Boy’ de- 
serves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. 

Byron’s scoffing allusions have 
perhaps damaged it in public esti- 
mation. He speaks of the poet as 
telling 

‘the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of ‘‘ an idiot boy ;” 
A moon-struck, siily lad, who lost his way, 
And, like his bard, confounded night with day; 
So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 
And each adventure so sublimely tells, 
‘That all who view the ‘‘ idiot in his glory,” 
Conceive the bard the hero of the story.’ 
This is unjust, and only shows how 
entirely the satirist missed the point 
of this,ashe did ofsomany of Words- 
worth’s other poems. 

The poct is a man of large in- 
sight into human nature and its 
various ramifications, and though 
he may describe the individual 
only, he sees in him, and figures 
forth through him, the character- 
istics of a whole class. 

Shakespeare gave us one Dog- 
berry; not, however, meaning us 
to infer that but one such was to 
be found; nor did Wordsworth, 
when he sang of Betty and her son, 
forbid us to see through them the 
prolific family of which they are 
the representative types. 

And if any sceptically-disposed 
persons should say that the poet had 
no such intention, and only de- 
scribed, after his wont, an incident 
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which occurred within his know- 
ledge, and which happened to take 
his fancy, we reply to such cavillers 
that they are devoid of true poetic 
insight, and belong to that class 
in connection with whom a later 
poet has used the term ‘shallow 
wit,’ and to whom he has said : 
‘Vex not the poet's mind, 
For thou canst not fathom it.’ 

We repeat, then, that Betty and 
her son are types of a largely-exist- 
ent and somewhat ill-used class, 
the broader characteristics of which 
may be best studied in Words- 
worth’s poem, though there are 
points on which he has nottouched, 
for the varieties of the Foy are in- 
finite, and he develops new qua- 
lities as civilisation advances. But 
all his qualities, whether inherited 
from remote ancestors or newly 
developed, are only in the germ, 
if we may so express it. ‘ Unde- 
veloped’ is the adjective we in- 
stinctively apply to him. ‘There 
is a show of wisdom about him 
which is constantly raising our ex- 
pectations of what he may one day 
accomplish, yet these expectations 
are doomed to incessant disap- 
pointment. There is so much cle- 
verness in him that we perpe- 
tually find ourselves wondering 
why he is not more clever and 
more sensible ; again, he acts with 
such inconceivable folly, that we 
are astonished at ourselves for ever 
having credited him with a grain 
of common sense. It seems as if 
Nature in forming him had not 
quite made up her mind whether 
she should turn out a wise man or 
a simpleton, so went a little way 
in one direction and then a little 
way in another, the result being 
the curious compound called the 
Foy—sense and silliness so com- 
bined that it is impossible to say 
which bears sway. At one mo- 
ment we are inclined to pronounce 
him an undeveloped fool, at an- 
other an undeveloped sage, and, 
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divided between the two opinions, 
we see how aptly the poet has 
made the mother of the Foys de- 
scribe the family : 

‘Consider, Johnny's but half-wise.’ 

There are certain marks by which 
the Foy may be easily recognised. 
Speaking generally, mankind may 
be divided into two classes ; those 
who can learn by past experience, 
and those who cannot. Genius, 
says the philosopher, is a capacity 
for taking immense pains; and 
wisdom may perhaps be described 
as a capacity for learning. Now 
the Foy never learns. No failure 
daunts him, and experience teaches 
him nothing. This is undoubtedly 
his crowning characteristic, and 
the one which makes dealing with 
him such a trial to his friends. Not 
to acknowledge failure is, it is true, 
the mark of a great man ; but, then, 
to tumble perpetually into the same 
pitfall is surely not a sign of wis- 
dom, but of folly. Yet this is what 
the Foy does constantly, nor will 
any warning avail to keep him back. 
He is always rash, self-confident, 
boastful ; ever putting on his ar- 
mour asthough he were taking it off. 


‘Susan, we must take caré of him,’ 


says Betty in the poem, hitting an- 


.other foyish weakness—a total in- 


ability to stand alone. The Foy 
needs continual taking care of, and 
if left to himself, inevitably comes 
to grief. He is bold and self-as- 
serting in the wrong place; and 
where decision and confidence are 
needed, draws back with the cow- 
ering hesitation of weakness. If 
poor, he is unable to work to any 
profitable purpose, though he will 
fritter away his time, after the man- 
ner of busy idlers, over something 
which he calls work—for the Foy 
is not necessarily indolent ; but so 
much energy is expended on un- 
important details, that the weigh- 
tier matters by which money might 
be earned are left undone. Be- 
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sides, he needs constant supervi- 
sion ; you cannot trust him, and if, 
deceived by that germ of unde- 
veloped wisdom in him, you are 
tempted to do so, you will rue your 
misplaced confidence as sorely as 
Betty did when she commissioned 
Johnny to fetch the doctor. But 
to trust a Foy is to give evidence 
of a foyish disposition yourself ; for 
none but a Foy would trust a Foy 
to do anything thoroughly or well. 
If born poor, then the Foy is 
pretty sure to remain so, and if 
rich, he is very likely to become 
poor ; not through wasting his sub- 
stance in riotous living, but by 
muddling it away, no one knows 
how—in speculation perhaps, for 
he is as ready now as his prototype 

was years ago to think he can 

‘lay his hands upon a star," 

And in his pocket bring it home,’ 
and is ever the easy prey of greedy 
sharpers and interested strangers, 
who seize on his weak points, and 
whose advice he will always take 
in preference to that of his old and 
tried friends. Strangers have a 
great charm for the Foy. He rushes 
perpetually into violent and sudden 
friendships, and his facile affections 
have a new object once every 
three months. While the craze 
lasts the influence of the new friend 
is supreme, and then comes the 
reaction. He or she has been 
‘charming,’ ‘ clever,’ ‘ original’— 
for the Foy scorns a commonplace 
companion — when all of a sud- 
den, for some unknown reason, 
the paragon is relegated to the 
limbo of bygones. He is not 
forgotten — the Foy's particular 
boast being that he never forgets 
old friends—he is indeed, accord- 
ing to himself, a very model of con- 
stancy ; he does not forget them, 
but he has fathomed them, got all 
he can out of them, and has laid 

them aside for the time. 

Another characteristic of the Foy 
is his intolerance of commonplace- 
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ness or mediocrity in others. He 
is so impatient of stupidity that 
you are at first quite awed, think- 
ing how superior he must himself 
be who demands so much from his 
acquaintances. Buta farther know- 
ledge speedily corrects this impres- 
sion, and you find that the Foy 
exacts from his friends for the 
simple reason that he is quite de- 
void of resources in himself, and 
is dependent on them for instruc- 
tion and amusement. 

It is this unconscious sense of 
his need of support that makes 
him so ready to take to strangers. 
He has no self-reliance. Like 
Betty, he is always in a sad guan- 
dary: 

‘And then there's nobody to say 

If she must go or she must stay ; 

She's in a sad guandary,? 
and needs some one to help her 
(or him) out of it. Besides, there 
is the latent feeling, ‘Strangers 
don’t know so much of me: not 
having sounded the profound depths 
of my foyishness, they will respect 
me more than it is possible for 
those people to do who know of 
what stuff I am really made.’ Even 
in his inmost heart the Foy does 
not say this in so many words, but 
we are frequently actuated by mo- 
tives which to ourselves we do not 
acknowledge. 

This knowledge of himself and 
his own secret weakness is one of 
those signs of wisdom which so 
mislead us in the Foy. To know 
himself, his powers and his weak- 
nesses, is justly held to be the 
attribute of a wise man; and the 
Foy knows himself, in a fatuous 
limited sort of way, but without 
deriving any real benefit from the 
knowledge. He has not strength 
of character enough to submit the 
weak parts of his nature to steady 
guidance, and his self-love is per- 
petually wounded by the secret 
consciousness of his defects—still 
more so by the consciousness that 








others have perceived them. There- 
fore he is constantly craving for 
new friends—friends who will not 
take him for the Foy he really is. 
He is as changeable in his pur- 
suits as he is fickle in his friend- 
ships. Everything by turns and 
nothing long, he is artist one day, 
sportsman the next, precisely ac- 
cording to the taste of the reigning 
friend. In May you find him all 
on fire to distinguish himself as a 
horticulturist. ‘The trees in his 
garden are cut down that their 
shade may not injure the flowers, 
glass houses are built, hundreds of 
pounds are expended in procuring 
the newest and rarest plants, the 
grass is cut up to make room for 
new beds; gardeners are engaged 
regardless of expense, who under- 
take to make the desert blossom 
as the rose. The talk is of Mrs. 
Pollock and Lord Palmerston, 
pelargoniums, leaf-mould, and bed- 
ding-out, till one’s brain is addled. 
For the Foy does nothing by halves ; 
whatever he takes up he takes up 
with all his might, and as if the 
fate of nations depended on his 
success. He is bitten with the 
acclimatisation mania, and is con- 
fident he can make plants grow 
and flourish in a soil that has no 
quality necessary to their produc- 
tion. ‘Nothing is impossible to 
the brave,’ he will tell you. ‘Where 
there’s a will there’s a way. It is 
only a matter of time and patience 
and money.’ But the Foy has 
neither time nor patience to wait 
for the success of his schemes, 
even were there a chance of their 
succeeding. He is always pulling 
his expensive plants up to see if 
they are growing, changing his 
treatment, trying new processes of 
manuring and watering ; and long 
before they could possibly have 
become acclimatised, he has given 
up horticulture and taken to arbori- 
culture, or pisciculture, or racing, or 
chemistry, or some other mode of 
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getting through his money and 
wearing out the patience of his 
friends. 

The characteristics are the same 
to whichever sex the Foy belongs, 
for it is needless to say that foyish- 
ness is of every sex and age. The 
lady Foy insists on singing, just 
because her last friend does so, 
though Nature may have absolutely 
denied her a voice, and though 
she is so devoid of ear that she 
has no idea whether she is singing 
in tune or not. Her real well- 
wishers, not the ephemeral friends 
whom she takes up capriciously 
and discards heartlessly, listen in 
distressed amazement while she 
makes a fool of herself under the 
idea that she is a prima donna ; 
but their searchings of heart for 
her musical aberrations will soon 
be diverted into another channel. 
Singing is given up, and painting 
becomes all the rage. She has 
picked up an artistic friend, and 
forthwith has an art fever ; rushes 
off to all the picture-galleries, 
babbles of Burne Jones and Hol- 
man Hunt, and covers yards of 
paper with copies of Aaron Penley’s 
drawings. Anon painting gives 
way to the study of languages, and 
that again to work, or philanthropy, 
or flirtation. 

The astounding thing is that in 
all, the singing of course excepted 
—for how can one sing without 
voice or ear?—the Foy has a 
certain measure of success; a 
success which is fully deserved, 
too, for he sets to work in such a 
way as to insure it. He is pains- 
taking up toa point, indefatigable, 
sparing neither time nor money. 
Why, then, is he not more success- 
ful? Why does failure follow on 
all his efforts ? 

The patriarch pronounced the 
doom of the Foys when he said of 
that great father of the race, ‘ un- 
stable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.’ The Foy lacks ‘staying 
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power ;’ and is besides cursed with 
an inherently defective judgment. 
He sees only one side of people 
and events, and it is in his very 
nature to be deficient in that 
power of weighing the real value 
of things which constitutes the 
essence of wisdom. 

He is full of contradictions. 
Though he may muddle away a 
fortune, he is yet by no means re- 
gardless of the ‘main chance.’ He 
attaches even more than its due 
value to money and all that money 
means ; has clear ideas about get- 
ting on in the world, and does not 
scorn the modes by which he 
thinks progress in that desirable 
art may be made. If possessed of 
any social rank, he is apt grossly to 
exaggerate the advantages that 
rank confers, and to patronise 
those whom he considers his in- 
feriors with an unconsciousness 
and naiveté that are only not offen- 
sive because they are so amusingly 
contemptible. ‘People of that 
sort—excellent people like the 
Dashes—very good in their way, 
but quite inferior to me.’ These 
are the thoughts continually in his 
mind, and the phrases frequently 
on his lips; but you cannot be 
angry with him, for you feel that 
the poor Foy is guiltless of any 
offensive intention. He patronises, 
not because he means to be rude, 
but because he really has not the 
sense to see how ridiculous he is 
making himself. His own person- 
ality and importance so completely 
fill up his mental vision, that he 
has no room left there for other 
persons or things. ‘The circle in 
which he moves, the pursuits he 
takes up, the people he affects, 
they are the circle and the pursuits 
and the people. ‘The rest are 
leather and prunella. 

‘There’s nothing like leather,’ 
said the currier. ‘There’s no- 
thing like me and my surroundings,’ 
says the Foy. He feels his own 
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importance so keenly that he can- 
not take in the fact that another 
person may feel his too, unless, 
indeed, that other person happen 
to be above him in the social scale. 
In that case he shows a noble 
readiness to give honour where 
honour is due, and will submit to 
be patronised with as much naiveté 
as he has shown in patronising 
others. 

But the most amusing charac- 
teristic of the Foy is undoubt- 
edly his pretension to intellectual 
superiority. He goes in largely 
for cleverness, and will admit to 
himself that he is nothing if not 
intellectual. 

He reads extensively, always 
thinking he understands what he 
reads, and has the poorest opinion 
of people who are not clever. He 
would not on any account associate 
with such. Yet his own cleverness 
is of the dreariest sort. He affects 
to treat every subject from the 
intellectual point of view, but his 
remarks are often as irrelevant as 
was Johnny’s answer to his mo- 
ther when she asked where he 
had been: 


‘The cocks did crow tu-whoo, tu-whoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold.’ 


But time would fail us to dwell on 
all the characteristics and peculi- 
arities of the Foy, and again we 
must refer the reader to the poem. 
How foyish are Betty’s instructions 
to Johnny: 

‘Both what to follow, what to shun, 
What do and what to leave undone, 
How turn to left and how to right,’ 

Who that has had dealings with a 
Foy does not know how he over- 
powers you with minute and silly 
directions which it is utterly im- 
possible you could remember even 
if you needed them ? 

Again, how foyish are the dolor- 

ous conclusions to which Betty 
jumps when Johnny does not return! 


‘O saints ! what is become of him ? 
Perhaps he’s climbed into an oak, 
Where he will stay till he is dead." 
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That is not a whit more ludicrous 
than the surmises of the Foy—the 
lady Foy especially—when uneasy 
at the slightly-prolonged absence 
of some one belonging to her or in 
whom she is interested. 

And then Betty’s pride and de- 
light because Johnny takes the 
right turn! The Foy lives in a 
perpetual state of surprise and 
ecstasy over the most ordinary 
manifestations of sense or judg- 
ment in those connected with him. 
Everything is wonderful, and has 
never been done before, and he 
thinks you ‘heartless’ and ‘ill- 
natured’ if you don’t join in his 
raptures. 

Wordsworth placed his typical 
Foys in the humbler walks of life ; 
but in all that constitutes true 
gentlehood, the Foy of to-day is 
as a rule not wanting, no matter 
who he be. He is courteous, 
kindly, though without very much 
heart, for heart and brain-power 
go hand in hand, and rarely ill-na- 
tured in his remarks. Even in 
that matter of patronising, glaring 
breach of good manners though it 
be, he sins more through ignorance 
than design; and the simplicity 
with which he does so disarms 
you. 

Indeed, his transparent simplicity 
is one of the Foy’s greatest charms, 
and goes a long way towards re- 
conciling us to his provoking con- 
tradictions. Whether he puzzles 
us with his undeveloped wisdom 
or distracts us with his vexatious 
folly, he is always simple, naif, 
transparent, even if he be trying to 
deceive us, and he does so try— 
like the ostrich who buries her 
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head in the sand and believes she 
is hidden from all human ken. 

It is this charming simplicity 
of character that constitutes the 
crowning distinction between the 
Foy and the fool or the idiot, with 
whom careless people so often 
confound him. ‘The fool is full of 
a low cunning which baffles all 
your efforts to unravel it; the Foy 
is totally devoid of cunning. He 
may know the meaning of the 
word, but of the thing he has no 
conception, and could not practise 
it if he tried. He reveals, quite 
unconsciously, his inmost self—his 
wisdom and his folly alike—in a 
way that would be impossible to a 
person of a more equally-balanced 
mind. And cruel daws do too 
often peck at him. He exhibits 
his heart, they say, because he has 
so little of it, and by boasting of 
his brain-power shows his want of 
it; and then they rush into that 
unjust and cruel classification to 
which we have alluded. But in 
spite of their sneers, the Foy re- 
mains a lovable being, his curious 
inconsistencies notwithstanding ; 
and an amusing one too, not owing 
to his wit or cleverness, but to his 
simplicity and his charming assump- 
tion of qualities he does not pos- 
sess. Long may he flourish ! 

Happily there does not seem at 
present any probability of the Foy 
family becoming extinct. Mem- 
bers of it are to be met everywhere 
in a high state of preservation ; and 
if the remarks we have made should 
lead the reader to take a juster 
estimate of the position and powers 
of the Foy, we shall not have 
written in vain. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
CHANDPAUL GHAUT. 


We lost sight of the land for a 
little time, and encountered a heavy 
head-wind after passing the low 
headland named Point Palmyras ; 
but next morning saw us off the 
Sandheads, where we received on 
board the pilot who was to conduct 
us up the Hooghly, which we were 
now entering under half steam with 
a fair wind, and we were all on deck 
betimes, to ‘sniff’ the land of our 
exile, and exchange congratulations 
that we were so soon to leave our 
floating prison, and already, in an- 
ticipation, our men were cheerily 
beginning to pack and strap their 
knapsacks below. 

On our starboard bow there 
loomed dimly a low flat cluster of 
islands, the soil of which is merely 
stiff black mud, amid the salt ooze 
of which the alligators revel, and 
the Java fern, the Buckra palm, 
and the samphire grasses grow. 
This is the Ganga Saugor of poor 
Leyden’s beautiful poem, and which 
he anathematises as the place where 
human victims were exposed by the 

uperstitious Hindoos : 
* On sea-girt Saugor's desert isle, 
Mantled with thickets dark and dun, 

May never moon or starlight smile, 

Nor ever beam the summer sun!” 

Poets have sung fluently of the 
beauty of the Ganges, but this 
deltoid of the mighty river, in ad- 
dition to being both dangerous and 
difficult for navigation, owing to 
its numerous sand-banks, which are 
constantly shifting their relative po- 
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sitions, has shores that are totally 
devoid of interest, most desolate 
and unlovely, though always hailed 
with delight after the long voyage 
from Europe ; and merrily we ran 
along them, with sail, steam, and 
tide, till we came to anchor for a 
brief space at Kedgeree, on the 
western bank of the stream—a 
town in a swampy and unhealthy 
place, presenting to the eye a dis- 
mal and unbroken line of dense 
black wood and thicket. 

To me the Hooghly looked swol- 
len and brown ; the sky was black 
and louring; and the shore on 
either side, as the stream narrowed, 
seemed fitting abodes for the grim 
Fever King. However, as we drew 
nearer the city of palaces, the clouds 
dispersed ; the sun shone out hotly 
and fiercely, glowing on the land, 
which seemed to quiver and vibrate 
in its sheen, and on the river, which 
at times appeared to become a pris- 
matic tide of flowing diamonds, 
rubies, and topazes; and now a 
stout awning was rigged on the 
poop of the Punniar. 

Fruit-boats with black andalmost 
naked steersmen and paddlers were 
now coming thick about the ship ; 
and I could perceive that as the 
banks narrowed, they increased in 
beauty and fertility. 

As we bore on, the scenery be- 
came indeed lovely ; rich and deep 
were the hues of the Indian foliage 
on the banks of the stream, which 
in some places were too densely 
wooded to permit the erection of 
houses ; but the ‘holy river’ itself 
teemed with busy life. 

NN 
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The shipping of every nation in 
the world was there, and boliahs, 
dingies, and countless other hoats 
shot to and fro, filled with jabber- 
ing natives, clad only with the 
scanty cummerbund or middle- 
cloth. They literally swarmed about 
us as the Punniar cleft on her way; 
and now dwelling-houses of per- 
fectly European aspect began to 
appear among the native villages, 
as each successive reach of the 
river was traversed ; and these in- 
creased in number, in stateliness, 
beauty, and design, till ere long the 
river narrowed to the breadth of the 
Thames at Tilbury, and then Fort 
William appeared in all its strength 
and majesty. 

Built in the form of an octagon, 
with many extensive outworks, it 
is laid out in squares, interspersed 
with groves of trees, and contains 
bomb-proof barracks for ten thou- 
sand soldiers. It is thechief defence 
of Calcutta ; six hundred pieces of 
cannon are required to arm its walls, 
which were meant by Lord Clive to 
be, in case of dire extremity, the 
last stronghold of Britain in Bengal. 

The ‘ City of Palaces’—with its 
Black Town and European Town, 
its extensive esplanade before the 
fort, its numerous ghauts or stately 
flights of broad steps leading down 
to the river; its magnificent edificés 
and stately streets, where carriages, 
phaetons, buggies, and palanquins 
are for ever passing to and fro, the 
black coachmen and valets attired 
in muslin with white turbans; its 
Parsees, Jews, sepoys, and so forth 
—has been so often and so ably 
described, that I shall not detain 
the reader from my own narrative 
by ‘ talking guide-book.’ 

‘That is Garden Reach,’ said 
Home of the Lancers, at a certain 
bend of the river; ‘somehow, this 
place always reminds me of the 
Thames at Kew or Putney. The 
esplanade is, as you will ere long 
see, the great promenade of Cal- 
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cutta, and there in the early morn- 
ing, or in the evening, all the 
beauty and fashion of the place 
are to be seen mounted or in car- 
riages. I was quartered here two 
years, and know every stone of the 
place. Beyond the fort, which you 
see is of vast extent, lies the Chow- 
ringhee-road, on which are some 
very handsome houses ; they have 
all colonaded fronts, flat roofs, and 
beautiful gardens.’ 

Eagerly did I survey the quarters 
he indicated from the lower rig- 
ging of the steamer, particularly the 
neighbourhood of the East India 
Company’s splendid Botanical Gar- 
den, which is three hundred acres 
in extent ; for I knew that in one of 
those stately mansions, plastered 
with snow-white chunam, which 
rivals the finest marble of Carrara, 
she must be residing. 

But now the steam was let off, 
and with a roar, as the iron cable 
rushed through the hawse-hole, the 
anchor was ‘let go; for we were 
close in by Chandpaul Ghaut, where 
we were to disembark when the 
order to do so was issued. 

The Fort-major, attended by an 
officer of the medical staff, came on 
board to inspect the troops and 
hear the ‘report’ of our command- 
ing officer, and to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the landing 
of the various drafts; and at the 
same time there came on board a 
horde of natives, offering fruit or 
essences for sale, and clamouring 
for employment as porters, valets, 
grooms, grass-cutters, or water-car- 
riers, 

As we had come to anchor quite 
close to the ghaut, with a powerful 
warp sent out astern, I could per- 
ceive on the summit of it a group 
of young men, some in undress 
uniform, and others in plain clothes, 
watching our arrival with some in- 
terest, and scanning the deck with 
opera-glasses as ifin search of some 
one. 
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‘This interest is usually mani- 
fested on the arrival of a vessel, or 
used to be, before the Overland 
Route made it so easy to come out 
here,’ said Home ; ‘ young fellows, 
-and old fellows too, come to see 
the fair fresh faces from England, 
especially if ladies are expected; 
but so far as the Punniar is con- 
cerned, they will be disappointed, 
as Lonsdale was when he came 
on board at Tilbury.’ 

With the usual amount of banter 
which seems inseparable from both 
services, many old friends and ac- 
quaintances now began to greet 
and welcome each other, though 
not a few looked vaguely about, 
unable to see a familiar face. 

Among those on the steps of the 
ghaut were two smart and good- 
looking young fellows in the dark- 
green braided and frogged patrol- 
jackets of our corps, with hand- 
some and expensive pith helmets, 
having blue veils twisted round 
them. Each had a cigar in his 
mouth—a Chinsurah cheroot of 
course ; but they had cultivated so 
much beard and moustache of late 
that I did not at first recognise 
them till Lonsdale shouted, 

‘ How are you, Tom? Jack, how 
goes it ?” 

‘Welcome to Calcutta, Lons- 
dale,’ cried the first ; ‘glad to see 
you again, Rudkin !’ 

‘By Jove—Jack Dormer and 
Tom Prior!’ I responded, waving 
my forage-cap. 

‘Still the Damon and Pythias 
of the Rifle Brigade,’ said Lons- 
dale, ‘ enjoying their post-prandial 
weeds, a ‘soothing luxury which 
their classical prototypes never 
knew.’ 

‘They could have the Faler- 
nian tipple though,’ said Dormer. 

‘Which I don’t envy them— 
prefer iced Cliquot or sparkling 
Moselle.’ 

‘No girls—no ladies on board, I 
see, Lonsdale ?” 
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‘ Not one, Jack, worse luck ; not 
a bit of book-muslin !’ 

‘How many of ours are with 
you, Rudkin ?’ asked Tom Prior. 

‘Two sergeants and 198 rank 
and file.’ 

‘Glad to hear it—we'll need 
every man of them if this row 
goes on.’ 

‘What row, Prior? 

‘ About the greased cartridges.’ 

By this time a communication 
had been established between the 
ship and the ghaut ; our two bro- 
thers of the Brigade came on 
board, and warmly we shook each 
other by the hand. Despite India, 
Dormer and Prior were still healthy 
and vigorous-looking young Eng- 
lishmen, with short crisp hair, 
bushy moustaches, ruddy complex- 
ions, and clear penetrating eyes. 
The former was a fair man with a 
square open forehead ; the latter, 
whose portrait I had seen in his fa- 
ther’s house on that eventful night 
when the chestnut horse ran away, 
was very dark, with a good-natured 
mouth that seemed prone to 
laughter. 

Other officers were now stream- 
ing on board, soa cross-fire of brief 
questions and replies rang on all 
sides. * 

‘Welcome back, Jones, to the 
land of the pagoda-tree! cried a 
tall Horse Artilleryman. 

‘Hope you have been shaking 
it successfully, Smith.’ 

‘No, but Brown of ours has to 
some purpose.’ 

‘Whatisthe latest gu [7.c. gossip] 
about him ?’ 

‘ Married a rich wife, and come 
in for a pot of money. She is a half- 
caste though.’ 

* Oh, the devil she is ! 

‘How is old Potter of ours?” 
asked a line officer; ‘has he got 
any liver left ? 

‘Poor Potter got a sunstroke 
on the march to Allahabad, and 
has gone home invalided,’ replied 
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Tom Prior. ‘I say, Home, have 
you heard of Ellerslie of your 
corps ?” 

* Not since we sailed ; how could 
I? 

‘ His story is quite romantic.’ 

‘In what way, Prior?’ 

‘He was engaged to a girl near 
Maidstone, but got his lower jaw 
blown away when at musketry prac- 
tice.’ 

‘Horrible! Poor fellow ! 

‘He wrote to absolve his fair one 
from her vows of troth and all that 
sort of thing, as he was now so dis- 
figured that he feared she could 
never look upon him without shud- 
dering ; but his darling proved a 
regular brick! She wrote back, 
that if an inch of him came home 
she would marry it; and married 
they were—an awfully jolly girl 
too ; and now she feeds him with 
Liebig’s extract, and so forth, 
through a silver tube.’ 

(‘Just what my Blanche would 
do,’ thought I.) 

‘By Jove, I would rather have 
had my brains blown out !’ was the 
earnest response of Home. 

‘I thought Baird of ours would 
have been here to welcome us,’ 
said an officer of the 72nd High- 
landers. . 

‘He is on duty,’ said Dormer, 
‘and, as of old, is under the firm 
belief that every woman he passes 
on the course, or meets at a ball, 
is plotting nefariously against his 
single blessedness.’ 

‘Yet he has a looking-glass in 
his bungalow, I suppose.’ 

‘Is Rivington of the 1st Bengal 
at head-quarters ?’ asked some one 
in the uniform of ‘John Com- 
pany’s’ service. 

* He died a month ago of jungle 
fever.’ 

‘Macleod ? 

‘Gone on sick leave to the hills.’ 

‘How’s Tompkins of the 2nd 
Cavalry ?” 

‘Oh, Tompkins is as jolly as 
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ever ; smokes his thirty cheroots a 
day, plays billiards as of old, and 
bets on everything, from the plan- 
ters’ plate to the longest straw out 
of the bungalow roof; takes his 
hock, sherry, and champagne like a 
cherub.’ 

And so on and on the friendly 
banter went, till I drew Dormer 
apart, to have my curiosity, now ir- 
repressible, satisfied. 

* Your cousins have reached Cal- 
cutta and are well, I hope, Jack ? 
said I. 

‘ Yes, all right.’ 

‘ Both well in every way ? 

‘Both quite well, thanks, and 
exceedingly jolly.’ 

It was delightful to talk of Aer 
to one who must have seen her 
recently—only that morning, per- 
haps. I was about to ask one other 
question, though I scarcely knew 
how to form it, when Jack said, 

‘You must provide yourself with 
a kitmutgar, syces, a punkahwal- 
lah, and ever so many native ser- 
vants to loaf about your compound. 
The first will employ the rest for 
you—all as great rascals as himself, 
no doubt. Have seven of them, 
and-christen them after the days 
of the week. Here is one, who 
seems just the sort of nigger you 
want,’ he added, as a native clad 
in spotless white stuff, with a mus- 
lin turban of portentous dimen- 
sions twisted round his head, came 
forward salaaming and bowing 
very low. 

He was a small undersized 
man, with a skin like mahogany, 
a lean, withered, and sapless-like 
frame, and black, piercing, and 
to my mind unpleasantly stealthy 
eyes. 

* Qui hy—here, you—what is your 
deuced name ?’ asked Dormer. 

‘Rao Sing, sahibs.’ 

‘A Hindoo, of course — sing 
means a lion. He doesn’t look 
much like one, does he, Rud- 
kin?” 
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‘You have certificates, of course ?” 
I queried. 

‘Yes, captain sahib,’ he replied, 
producing a packet from his breast. 

‘These papers,’ said Jack, ‘ are 
seldom worth a rush, They are 
transferred from one fellow to 
another, and are often sold by 
those who have obtained masters 
to those who are in search of them; 
hence a description of the holder 
should always be appended, to pre- 
vent these Rum Johnnies from im- 
posing upon us.’ 

I may here mention that this is 
the name for those native servants 
out of place, who dabble in a little 
English, and haunt the ghauts in 
searc. of employment when stran- 
gers arrive. 

As Dormer looked over the pa- 
pers, he burst into a fit of laughter 
at one which ran thus: 


‘I hereby do certify that the 
bearer of this document served at 
Dumdum as kitmutgar for six 
months, and that there is not a 
greater rascal in all British India. 

‘ PRYCE JONES, 
‘Capt. B. H. Artillery. 


‘Very good certificate, captain 
sahib,’ whined the proprietor, in 
perfect ignorance of this not un- 
common practical joke. 

Another ran thus : 


‘I hereby certify that the bearer, 
Rao Sing, served me as kitmutgar 
for a year at Agra, during which 
he made a small fortune out of me 
by peculation, and out of all my 
tradesmen by dustoorie. 

‘JoceELyn S. STAPLETON, 
‘Colonel B.N.T,’ 

Dustoorie, a great source of ex- 
pense to Europeans in the East, 
means the invariable custom among 
their domestics of getting a bonus 
on every article they purchase; the 
merchant is thus compelled to pay 
it without a murmur, and add the 
sum he loses, in self-defence, to the 
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proper value of the article sold, 
and it was to this my acquaintance 
the Colonel referred. 

These papers were probably prac- 
tical jokes, as the man had other 
testimonials of undoubtedly good 
character. 

‘You are a gem, Rao Sing— 
you'll do,’ said Dormer. ‘I think 
you may as well engage him, Rud- 
kin.’ 

On my doing so, he folded his 
brown paws together, bowed and 
salaamed again and again, in that 
slimy and snaky way peculiar to 
the Hindostanees, stealthy cunning 
glittering in his eyes the while. 

‘Kya hookm, captain sahib?’ 
he asked, meaning ‘ What order 
have you to give?” 

On which I turned him over to 
my servant, Dan O'Regan, that 
together they might look after my 
baggage ; and Dan, a genuine bog- 
trotter, who had never been in 
India before, viewed with singular 
distrust, comicality, and aversion 
‘the haythen naggur’ who was to 
be his future compatriot. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE MARCH TO DUMDUM. 


NEXT morning, ere the sun was 
above the somewhat level scenery, 
and when his light was tipping with 
red the church-spires, the battle- 
ments of Fort William, and the roof 
of the Tirhetta Bazaar, the troops 
were all on shore in marching 
order, and those destined for the 
barracks at Dumdum—to wit, my 
detachment of Rifles, and some of 
the East India Company’s European 
Artillery—began their way to that 
place. 

It lies only seven miles from Cal- 
cutta, and brief though that journey, 
there are circumstances connected 
with it which I may never forget. 

‘Well,’ thought I, ‘my men once 
“handed over” to the colonel and 
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adjutant at head-quarters, I will 
get a horse from Prior or some 
one, and scamper back in the di- 
rection of Chowringhee, after the 
Binghams.’ 

Rao Sing, my kitmutgar, had now 
provided me with the usual staff of 
dingy-looking native servants, who 
went with O’Regan in the baggage- 
wagon, and he eyed with aston- 
ishment their sole garment—the 
cummerbund. 

‘Bedad, the haythen craturs 
haven’t rags enough on them to tie 
up a dacent-sized currant-bush !’ 

We took the route through the 
streets for Dumdum. Fort William 
towered high up on our right; we 
crossed the site of the old Mahratta 
Ditch, and where Omichunds Gar- 
dens lay in the year of Plassy; and 
so on through the streets of that 
stately city, which British enter- 
prise has raised on the ground 
where once stood the petty Indian 
village of Govindpoor. 

So full was I of anxiety to pay my 
projected visit, that the fun of Lons- 
dale intensely bored me, and little 
that we passed proved of interest, 
yet every group and object was 
new. Now it was the handsome 
English carriage of some dweller 
in Chowringhee—the Park-lane of 
Calcutta—preceded by men bearing 
silver maces to clear the way ; ora 
carhancy, tne hackney carriage of 
the country, filled by half a dozen 
natives, whose skins were rancid 
with ghee; palanquins on poles, 
or a smart buggy, in which some 
officer or civilian was driving to 
pay his morning calls ; dexwal/ahs, 
or native hawkers, clad in spotless 
white muslin, preceded by porters 
bearing the goods on their heads, 
and surrounded by naked little 
children, with only amulets tied 
round their brown necks. 

Now it might be a fakir or 
religious mendicant, with no other 
covering than his beard and matted 
elf-locks, his face painted red or 
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yellow, the eye of Siva on his 
brow, his beads in one lean bony 
hand, the other held forth to beg 
an anna from the passing Ferin- 
ghees. Most of the people we 
passed were black, many half 
naked, or clad in tawdry silks, 
«tattered brocades, and white cotton, 
all suggestive of anything but orien- 
tal splendour. 

Here and there were pretty 
mosques, houses of Grecian archi- 
tecture, white with chunam. In 
time we left the great city be- 
hind us, and proceeded between 
orchards and gardens along the 
road that ledto Dumdum. ‘There 
Jack Dormer met us, mounted on 
one of those ugly horses peculiar 
to the Bengal breed, about fifteen 
hands high. He came flying along 
at full speed, with the blue veil of 
his pith helmet floating behind him. 

‘ Good-morning,’ said he, reining 
up; ‘Prior is coming with the 
band to play you in—he’ll meet 
us about a mile on this side of 
the barracks. We must get you 
and Lonsdale a mount. Prior has 
a fine Arab horse he means to part 
with,’ added Jack, as he joined me 
in rear of my party, which Lons- 
dale, as subaltern, was leading. 
‘ How many niggers has Rao Sing 
engaged for you ?” 

‘Seven, I believe.’ 

‘ Ah, he believes inodd numbers, 
like the Rajah of Cuddelore, who 
had a wife for every day in the 
year. I’m in deuced low spirits 
this morning, Lance.’ 

‘ How—why ?” 

‘I’ve lost a hundred and fifty 
gold mohurs by backing the wrong 
horse for the Governor-General’s 
Plate at our last races; so my 
good old governor at Thorsgill 
Hall must stump out again, unless 
my uncle Bingham will do the li- 
beral thing ; but I have bled him 
pretty well of late.’ 

‘He is very wealthy ? I began 
as a leading question. 
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‘Wealthy! I believe you, my 
boy—rich as Croesus ! He made a 
pretty pot of money out of Indian 
bonds, the opium department, 
and in many other ways.’ 

‘He lives somewhere between 
Garden Reach and the Chowring- 
hee-road, I believe ? ; 

‘Exactly—in a house as big as 
a barrack, where every native ser- 
vant has half a dozen more to help 
him to do nothing, and they seem 
equal in number to the slaves of 
the lamp in the palace of Alad- 
din.’ 

‘ You'll introduce me, won’t you?” 

* Of course, Rudkin ; most happy 
indeed ! 

‘Does your cousin Blanche—I 
mean Miss Bingham—ever mention 
me? 1 asked after a pause. 

*No, not that I can remember.’ 

* How cautious the dear girl is!’ 
thought I. 

‘Does Miss Guise do so?’ 

‘No ; I suppose her mind is too 
full of her engagement.’ 

‘To whom?’ I asked with the 
faintest emotion of pique. 

‘Colonel Stapleton.’ 

‘Whew! Stapleton of the Ben- 
gal Army ?” 

‘The same.’ 

‘Have the ladies never referred 
to the pleasant time we all spent 
together at Thorsgill Hall?’ Iasked 
anxiously. 

‘ Never, to me at least.’ 

‘When did you see them last ? 

‘I had a‘glorious canter with 
Henriette on the course yesterday 
morning, just before I rode down 
to Chandpaul Ghaut. Blanche, of 
course, I have not seen since— 
since—’ 

‘When ?” 

‘Since her marriage.’ 

Her marriage! 

The men were marching ‘at 
ease,’ singing, talking, and laugh- 
ing, and at that moment, as Jack 
was intent on lighting a refractory 
cigar, he could not see the expres- 
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sion which I felt came over my 
face. No voice was left me to ask 
more questions; so after a few 
whiffs, Jack Dormer, all uncon- 
cious of the stab he had given me, 
began speaking again. 

‘Did you not hear that she was 
married ?” 

‘You forget that we came round 
the Cape, and were detained by 
disasters in Table Bay,’ said I 
huskily. 

‘She hooked a baronet who 
came out with her and the Apple- 
tons overland. I must introduce 
you there too—nice girls—give 
good balls, and all that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘ And this baronet, Jack ?” 

‘Sir Harry Calvert: he was in 
the Guards as captain—got into a 
line regiment as lieutenant-colonel, 
and is now up-country on the staff. 
He was an old admirer—met her at 

srighton—her first love, sheassured 

me, just as I was beginning to get 
spoony on her myself. Not that I 
believed her, for women never do 
marry their first loves, except in 
novels. Perhaps his little bit of 
title attracted her; she is as mad 
as a hatter about him, though why 
a hatter should be particularly so, 
I can’t tell. Before they left Cal- 
cutta, you should have seen her 
placing her little kid-gloved hand 
and slender wrist so confidingly on 
“dearest Harry’s” arm, airing all 
her happiness with that bearing so 
peculiar to brides, you know.’ 

* How the deuce should I know? 
never was hooked in my life! 
said I, in a voice that sounded 
strange to myself. 

‘ And hanging on every word he 
says; only | fear this cooing and 
billing won't last long up-country.’ 

* A deuced lucky hit for our staff- 
baronet,’ said Lonsdale, who had 
now fallen to the rear and joined 
us; ‘I know he lost a pot of money 
on that girl and her theatre in the 
Strand. He’s just the man to make 
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old Bingham’s sacks or lacs of 
rupees fly, when the worthy owner 
thereof is in a warmer place than 
Kamptee, between which and the 
other hot place—you know the 
Indian saw—there seems only a 
sheet of paper.’ 

‘You forget, Master Joe Lons- 
dale, that you are speaking of my 
uncle,’ said Dormer half angiily. 
‘Can I give you any more news of 
these fair daughters of Britannia ?’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said I faintly. 

In the lives of all of us there are 
some days so full of pain, of morti- 
fication, and sadness, that it would 
seem as if no joy in the time to come 
can efface them from the recollec- 
tion; and such a day was this to me 
while marching along that Indian 
highway. I listened to Jack Dor- 
mer’s barrack-room and Chowring- 
hee gossip with that vague and 
sickly smile we all put on when 
we seek to conceal our emotions 
from others. 

‘Is not this story of—of Miss 
Bingham’s marriage one of your 
usual jokes, Jack?’ I asked after a 
long pause. 

‘Joke!’ said he, with real aston- 
ishment ; ‘ not at all ; they had not 
been here a month when it took 
place. Uncle Bingham played the 
heavy father to perfection, and 
Blanche did indeed look lovely. 
It was quite a swell affair—I will 
show you the notice of it in the 
Bengal Hurkaru’ 

Blanche married, and Henriette 
engaged—and to Stapleton! It 
was some time before I could at all 
realise these two facts. Had pique 
with me caused the latter state of 
affairs? I had not vanity enough 
left in me now to flatter myself that 
it was; yet I had been given fully to 
understand that her first and gene- 
ral impressions of him had been 
most unfavourable. As if he half 
divined my thoughts, Jack Dormer 
said, 

‘Local gu avers that my cousin 
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Henriette refused three excellent 
offers before she accepted Staple- 
ton; and even now I don’t think 
somehow she is very fond of him, 
while he is the most cool lover I 
ever saw.’ 

‘I never knew an engaged man 
who, just about a week before he 
was to be turned off, didn’t wish 
himself out of the scrape,’ said 
Lonsdale ; ‘and from all I know of 
Calvert in London, he never seem- 
ed much of a marrying man. Per- 
haps he has sown all his wild oats, 
has reaped a crop of repentance, 
and his melancholy remains have 
made a resolution to be virtuous.’ 

‘Sir Harry zs getting rather griz- 
zled now ; so be assured he will 
keep all moustached popinjays 
at a respectful distance from la 
belle Blanche,’ added Dormer, 
laughing. 

‘There comes a time of life when 
every man should settle and marry,’ 
said Lonsdale, with an air of reflec- 
tion that seemed comical in him; 
‘and I agree with the late William 
Cobbett, M.P. and ex-sergeant-ma- 
jor, that one’s wife should have good 
teeth, chew her food well, and plant 
her feet firmly on the ground when 
she walks ; and then she'll do.’ 

‘How silent you have become, 
Rudkin ! said Dormer, presenting 
his case to me; ‘ have a cigar ?” 

‘ Thanks.’ 

I took it, for this was one of those 
occasions when the habit of smok- 
ing becomes a consolatory process, 
yet it failed me then. I was filled 
with rage, disappointment, and all 
the bitterness of wounded love and 
shattered self-esteem. Love at 
times took the form of contempt 
and loathing ; then anon I prayed 
in my heart that whatever became 
of me, she at least might be happy ; 
and then would come dull dogged 
indifference, with ‘but one desire 
—to avoid her in this world. 

Yet that most natural desire 
now was not fated to be gratified. 
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While I was in this state of irri- 
tation, the brass band of the regi- 
ment, with Tom Prior and the 
adjutant, who was anxious to see 
what my new recruits were like, 
came suddenly in sight at a turn of 
the road. 

‘ Eyes front—keep to your fours ; 
silence, men !’ cried I, in a voice so 
firm and stern that Dormer said, 

* Hullo, Rudkin, what the devil’s 
up? Has a Brahminee cobra stung 
you?” 

My reply, whatever it was, the 
crash of the bugles, trombones, and 
cornets thoroughly succeeded in 
drowning, and amid the ringing 
music I was not ill pleased to be 
left for a time to my own conflict- 
ing thoughts. Thirst oppressed 
me, and at a wayside hotel I im- 
bibed a stiffglass of brandy-pawnee, 
at an hour so unusual that on any 
other occasion it might at least 
have made me giddy ; but it strung 
my nerves, and through the medium 
thereof I began to face the calamity 
that had befallen me; for such it 
seemed to me //en. 

Was the old axiom of ‘a fair face 
and a false heart’ true? And was 
my ideal woman but a very com- 
mon piece of human clay after all? 
Prior to our embarkation at Tilbury, 
I had suffered all the grinding tor- 
ture and suspense her silence in- 
duced, an agony which to one who 
loves truly and keenly is intoler- 
able: I dared not admit even to 
myself, as day by day the weeks 
and months rolled on, that cherish- 
ed hopes began to fade. As we 
steamed up the Hooghly, I had 
been in a state of almost delirious 
happiness at the certain prospect 
of meeting Blanche within an hour 
or two after our long separation ; 
and /iis was the news I heard! 

I looked back with anger now 
to those dreamy hours of affection 
and anxiety, when I had welcomed 
every sunset with the knowledge 
that one day more of our time of 
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probation was past; how every 
time the log-line was thrown I wel- 
comed the distance that was short- 
ening between Blanche and myself, 
hailing the waves as they ran past 
me and were left astern in the sun- 
shine. 

I resolved, if possible, to forget 
her, and hoped that change of 
scene would enable me to do so; 
and certainly change and total se- 
paration seldom fail to achieve 
that end; but as yet it was bitter 
to feel the conviction that I had 
gone from out her life as com- 
pletely as if I had never existed. 

Nothing remained of her now to 
me but a lock of that wonderful 
golden hair, a relic I resolved to 
destroy. 

‘Well, well; it is all over now, 
and we are parted for ever, in this 
world at least!” thought I. 

But it was not to be so. People 
may lose sight of each other for a 
time, but they don’t part ‘for ever’ 
in this age of steam by land and 
sea so readily and hopelessly as 
they did in the days of our fore- 
fathers. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WHAT I LIT MY PIPE WITH. 


‘ Tuts is my bunk,’ said Dormer, 
with whom I had promised to break- 
fast, as he ushered me into his 
quarters, after I had—early though 
the hour—duly ‘reported’ myself to 
the commandant at Dumdum, to 
the lieutenant-colonel of my bat- 
talion, and seen my detachment 
‘told off’ to their various com- 
panies by the adjutant and ser- 
geant-major. 

Like others in that famous bar- 
rack, Jack’s abode was not very 
luxurious. In one corner of the 
room was a charpoy, or bed; in 
another were any number ofbottles, 
some full, others empty; elsewhere 
were hog-spears, guns, a regulation 
rifle, some Indian arms, among 
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them a handsome tulwar taken in 
a skirmish from the chief of a hill- 
tribe. A hookah, an overland 
and a buffalo trunk, a bamboo chair 
covered by a tiger-skin, in the head 
of which was the orifice made by 
a ball from Jack’s breech-loader ; 
a couple of Landseer’s dogs framed 
in light-coloured wood, a cane-bot- 
tomed chair or two, and a plain 
toon wooden table, made up the 
appurtenances and ornaments of 
the ‘den,’ as he not inaptly termed 
it; but to these I must add a some- 
what tattered punkah overhead, a 
bare floor, very much discoloured 
by stains of ink, and a board or 
two on which some orders or regu- 
lations were pasted. 

Outside, the shadows were deep 
and dark under the bright fierce 
light of the uprisen and unclouded 
sun. The barracks of Dumdum 
are situated in a very swampy dis- 
trict, for where they are not envi- 
roned by jungles and paddy-fields, 
they are so bya salt-water lake; and 
as an officer has written, the place 
“has been especially selected as the 
head-quarters of the artillery, be- 
cause it is the dampest place in 
India, and therefore considered 
eminently adapted to the purpose 
of carrying on experiments in gun- 
powder; and moreover, on account 
of its morning fogs, a very fitting 
place for practising at a long range 
against invisible targets.’ 

To these disadvantages may be 
added, that it is, or was, a ‘half- 
batta station,’ as officers quartered 
so near the Presidency are allowed 
less pay than those living at a dis- 
tance ; so young subalterns were 
compelled to add economy to their 
other military studies. 

‘ Khoda Bux!’ shouted Dormer, 
making a lash on the toon-wood 
table with his riding-switch ; ‘ kit- 
mutgar, qui hy, is the punkahwallah 
asleep ?” 

‘Sahib, yes,’ said his native ser- 
vant with a low salaam. 
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‘ Then rouse him with that bam- 
boo stick; the lazy devil is always 
chewing opium, or smoking bang 
from his cocoa-nut hubble-bubble.’ 

The order was promptly obeyed, 
and after hearing sundry whacks 
bestowed upon a pair of bare brown 
shoulders, thereby eliciting shrill 
outcries, the cord outside the room 
was pulled, and the frayed and 
shabby punkah overhead began to 
sway slowly to and fro. 

‘ Breakfast now, Khoda—and 
look sharp about it; set covers for 
five,’ said Dormer, as we were 
now joined by Lonsdale, Prior, 
Jones of the Horse Artillery, and a 
stafi-surgeon, Doctor Gargill, who 
was a Scotchman of course. 

Notwithstanding the morning 
march of seven miles from Calcutta, 
I had no great appetite for break- 
fast, especially the thoroughly In- 
dian one laid before us by Khoda 
Bux: rice, with green chillies, cay- 
enne, butter and fish, fried cockup, 
a la mode des Indes, all mashed up 
together, with cold beef and red- 
tamarind chutney from Madras; so 
while my companions, all hearty 
and jolly young fellows, did ample 
justice to those things, I contented 


“myself with a great cup of cold tea 


well dashed with brandy. 

*Rudkin,’ said Jack, ‘if you be- 
gin Indian life this wey, you’il kill 
yourself. Do get up an appetite; 
but if you won't eat, look at that 
old copy of the Hurkaru, you'll 
find all about my cousin’s marriage 
there.’ 

This was ill calculated to a- 
chieve what Jack recommended ; 
but I turned over the paper and 
found the paragraph referred to; 
it ran thus: 

‘The festivities of the last few 
days in Mr. Bingham’s princely 
mansion have terminated in the 
solemnisation of the nuptials be- 
tween Lieutenant - Colonel Sir 
Harry Calvert, Bart., with Miss 
Blanche Bingham at the cathedral, 
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which was filled on the occasion 
by a brilliant company. The gal- 
lant bridegroom, attended by Colo- 
nel J. S. Stapleton, B. N.I., en- 
tered the sacred edifice shortly 
after eleven o’clock, accompan- 
ied by the bride, who looked 
very lovely in her eréfe du Chine 
dress trimmed with deep Brussels 
lace, and her veil, which was of 
the same, relieved with orange 
flowers, pearls,and diamonds. The 
bridesmaids—six belles of Chow- 
ringhee—wore white silk dresses 
trimmed with pink rosebuds ; but 
none looked more beautiful than 
the bride’s own cousin, Miss Guise. 
The ceremony was performed by 
the Lord Bishop,’ &c. 

‘Where is Stapleton just now? 
I asked, as I tore up the paper 
and proceeded to light my pipe 
with it. 

‘The Colonel is at Agra, giving 
evidence before a general court- 
martial,’ said Doctor Gargill ; ‘dis- 
contents are increasing fast among 
the Company's troops; and if much 
more of this sort of thing goes on, 
we'll have something else to do than 
studying the Army List or the ther- 
mometer, or making up a betting- 
book over a bottle of bitter, next 
to iced champagne the greatest 
luxury in an Indian cantonment.’ 

What those discontents were to 
which the doctor referred I cared 
not then to inquire ; though I was 
to hear enough of them in the 
coming time. 

‘ Anything in the shape of fluid 
is better than your Scotch whisky, 
doctor,’ said Lonsdale, ‘ for that I 
consider slow poison.’ 

‘Slow, indeed!’ retorted Gargill ; 
‘I have drunk it every day for 
twenty years, and am not dead 
yet; and what does Captain Os- 
burne tell us? That of all the 
wines that were sent to Runjeet 
Sing by the Governor-General, 
consisting of port, claret, hock, 
and champagne, Xc., the Scotch 
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whisky was the wine he liked 
best.’ 

‘You'll be recommending boiled 
bagpipes next,’ said Dormer ; and 
as Gargill began to look irritated, 
to change the subject he turned to 
Prior: ‘ Is it true, ‘Tom, what Jones 
has been saying, that you have 
become so frightfully spoony on 
one of the Appleton girls ?’ 

‘Well, I must confess to a 
weakness for Jacky,’ replied Prior, 
laughing; ‘but I have not yet 
made up my mind to propose.’ 

‘Why, she is both handsome 
and lively.’ 

‘Would she accept me ?’ 

‘Would she ? exclaimed Jack, 
as he lay back in a bamboo chair, 
and puffed at a long cheroot; 
‘don’t you know that girls in their 
teens—like older girls past their 
thirties—will accept anybody ?” 

‘This is complimentary to the 
ladies in general, and to me in par- 
ticular, Jack.’ 

The lightness of heart displayed 
by those around me made my own 
feel heavier by very contrast; but 
I had to rouse myself, for now as 
a captain I had various duties to 
perform that had not fallen to my 
share before. I had to receive 
over my company from the officer 
who had been in charge of it, and 
1 had the arms, accoutrements, 
books, and pay accounts of the 
men to examine with care and 
attention ; and yet amid these du- 
ties there was the ever-recurring 
question in my mind, Was this 
world the same that it was be- 
fore I knew Blanche? It scarcely 
seemed so; yet I resolved—hard 
though the task—to do as 1 had 
done before I saw her fair and 
faithless face—to throw myself 
with ardour into my profession. 
There was plenty to do, and there 
was much to learn; and I could 
but hope, that as my sword-belt 
wore my coat, so would the me- 
mory of this sting wear away. 
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Therefore to my duty — to the 
task of looking after my soldiers 
in the new land to which we had 
come—I turned mechanically, but 
with a sick heart, from which am- 
bition and enthusiasm had for the 
time alike died out. I had my 
place in life to fulfil, like those who 
return from the grave when they 
have buried their dead; but the du- 
ties Ionce loved so wellseemed dull 
drudgery now; nevertheless, they 
helped me to get through the day. 

In my fantastic reveries I was 
more than once ‘rowed’ by the 
colonel for sundry petty mistakes, 
and should certainly have been so 
by the adjutant; but I was his 
senior officer now, and only under- 
went a serious expostulation for 
losing my distance at open co- 
lumn, for missing my covering 
and marching on the camp colour 

‘in such a fashion that it passed 
through the centre of a subdivi- 
sion when we were ‘right in front,’ 
and other enormities. 

But often the memory of the 
past haunted me in the lone hours 
of the hot Indian night, when all 
was still but the howling jack- 
als in the adjacent swamp, and 
nothing stirred save these, the 
mosquitoes, and the sentries, who 
hourly clanged the metal ghurrie 
to indicate the time. 

‘What the deuce is the matter 
with you, Lance ?’ Lonsdale would 
sometimes say; ‘in all my life I 
never saw a man so altered as you.’ 

One night, feeling dull and low- 
spirited, 1 went over to Dormer’s 
quarters after mess. 

‘ Enter, master,’ said Khoda Bux, 
bowing and salaaming; ‘ Dormer 
Sahib at home.’ 

I found Jack jolly and lively as 
usual, and after imbibing sundry 
glasses of brandy-pawnee, and 
smoking more cheroots than were 
good for me, I was seized by one 
of those absurd fits of confidence 
that men often have at such times, 
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and had a desire to speak of 
Blanche. I had never even in- 
quired where she and her husband 
were, but I asked him now. 

‘ They are up-country at Allaha- 
bad, where Calvert is on the staff,’ 
replied Dormer. 

Then, after a little circumlocu- 
tion, I told him all the story of our 
engagement, and of her deliberate 
perfidy, to which honest Jack lis- 
tened with genuine indignation. 

‘Don’t bother about it, old fel- 
low,’ said he, after a pause ; ‘ you'll 
forget it in time. I was thrown 
over myself once for a cursed fel- 
low in the Civil Service— thought 
of shooting myself or some one 
else, or of volunteering against 
the hill-tribes; but now I am as 
jolly as a sand-boy, and when I 
see how matrimony has spoiled 
my once ideal, I look back with 
wonder to the 


‘* Hubble bubble, 
Toil and trouble,” 


the whole affair gave me. Love at 
Blanche’s age is simply a farce. 
Be assured, Rudkin, that the real 
love, which is calculated to rouse 
romance or despair, which is 
deep, strong, and lasting, is not 
the love for a school-girl, but for 
a ripe woman between her twenties 
and thirties.’ 

And Jack perhaps was right. 

‘This,’ said he, ‘accounts for 
what was a puzzle to me—your 
ill-concealed repugnance to visit 
the Binghams after asking for an 
introduction, or even for going 
near Chowringhee at all.’ 

‘Believe me, Dormer, I would 
rather have been lying dead in my 
coffin, with that girl’s tears falling 
on my face—a widow—than alive 
with the fierce and wild emotions 
I feel at times.’ 

‘Events have proved that her 
tears would soon have been dried,’ 
said he with a sly smile. 

‘You don’t know, Jack, how I 
doted on the girl.’ 
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‘Very likely; but a baronet in 
hand is worth two captains in the 
bush.’ 

‘ But hang it, Jack,’ said I, an- 
noyed by his banter, ‘I wassolemn- 
ly engaged to her.’ 

‘Blanche could never be very 
solemn at any time; and even if 
one is so, I don’t think it makes 
much difference on the Overland 
Route sometimes, and it was often 
worse when girls had to come 
round the Cape. You may con- 
sider yourself deuced lucky. She 
might have changed her mind 
when it was too late. It will be 
all the same a hundred years hence; 
and what's the odds so long as 
you are happy ? 

Thinking he would console me 
with such sage reflections as these, 
Jack reclined back in his bamboo 
easy-chair, one leg overanarmthere- 
of,the other placed on the toon-wood 
table, with his glass of brandy-and- 
water on one side of him, a pile of 
cigar-ashes on the other, and look- 
ing the very picture of a handsome, 
saucy, and perfectly contented 
young Englishman. 

‘You'll come with me and see 
my cousin Henriette ?’ said he. 

* Excuse me, Jack—I am rather 
sore about the sex just now,’ I re- 
plied, feeling, after a// that had 
passed, it would be impossible for 
me to meet Miss Guise with plea- 
sure again. Dormer eyed me with 
a curious smile, and said : 

‘This is an age of progression, 
old fellow — steam, telegraphy, 
science, and all that sort of thing, 
including table-turning and paper 
collars; so hearts are won and 
lost, broken and mended again, 
with a celerity that would have ap- 
palled our powdered grand-parents. 
So a day will come when you may 
sing with Tommy Moore, and 
laugh at the time referred to : 

** My only books 
Were woman's looks, 
And foily all they taught me,”? 
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‘Two in the morning,’ said I, 
looking at my watch, as the metal 
ghurrie was clanged at the main 
guard ; ‘time to turn in.’ 

‘ Egad, yes. Don’t think me in- 
hospitable ; but we have to be up 
betimes for an hour's recreation, 
named _light-infantry exercise, 
among the fog and wet grass of 
this most dismal hole Dumdum, 
where in summer the vapour is 
exactly like that which comes from 
a wet blanket before a blazing fire. 
Qui hy! Khoda Bux, have coffee 
ready for us at gun-fire, and woe 
to you if you fail, unhappy pagan ? 

After sharing my secret with 
Jack Dormer—though his consola- 
tions were somewhat offhand and 
extremely commonplace—I began 
to feel lighter in heart, and daily 
less ‘sore’ on the subject of Blanche 
Bingham. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

ON THE COURSE AT CALCUTTA, 

ON an evening soon after this 
confidence had been reposed in 
Dormer, he, Lonsdale, and I or- 
dered our horses for the purpose 
of having a turn on the course at 
Calcutta, where the fashionables 
and idlers ride or drive from six 
o'clock till darkness sets in—see- 
ing and being seen. 

At a little distance from the bar- 
racks we crossed a stream, near 
which there is—or was—a Hindoo 
temple, consisting of four horse- 
shoe arches, to which flighis of 
steps ascended. The roof was 
shaped like an inverted pear, of 
pure white marble, and under it 
was a bronze four-armed idol on 
a pedestal of red stone. 

On the steps nearest the stream, 
a tiny tributary of the greater river, 
was a charming-looking little Hin- 
doo maiden, clad in one of those 
indescribable, and to all appear- 
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ance shapeless, garments generally 
worn by the native women, and 
which appear to be always of one 
piece. To me it seemed brilliant 
scarlet cotton. Her long black 
hair was all unbound, and she 
was chanting some monotonous 
evening prayer, while from one of 
those plaited baskets that are made 
at Pullicat she was casting, with 
an action full of inimitable grace, 
flowers of various colours into the 
stream—votive offerings doubtless 
to be borne into the ‘ Nile of Hin- 
dostan’—the holy Ganga or river, 
which the Hindoos are taught to 
believe is the eldest daughter of 
the great mountain Himavata, and 
as it issues from the root of the 
Bujputra tree, flows directly from 
heaven. For in costume or cus- 
toms, in, manners and _supersti- 
tion, the natives of Hindostan are 
unchanged since the days of Alex- 
ander of Macedon. 

‘Is she about to bathe?’ asked 
Lonsdale, checking his horse for a 
moment and adjusting his eye- 
glass, doubtless to aid his powers 
of vision. 

‘Not at all,’ replied Dormer ; 
‘you are still in a state of griffin- 
age. She is simply saying the last 
of the three prayers which the 
Hindoos must say daily—in the 
morning, at noon, and in the even- 
ing—always with their faces turned 
to the east. Their votive offerings 
generally consist of fruits, flowers, 
rice, and incense or spices made at 
the temples.’ 

‘Such a charming picture the 
whole thing makes—the temple, 
the stream, and the girl,’ said I, 
‘together with that little grove of 
baubool-trees behind the edifice.’ 

These trees—the acacia Arabica 
—are singularly graceful, and bear 
a yellow flower, shedding a delight- 
ful perfume which scents the air 
for a great distance ; and I turned 
away and rode on with my com- 
panions, all unconscious of the part 
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this little Hindoo maiden was yet 
to play in my narrative. 

In due time we reached the 
spacious course or esplanade which 
lies between the Chowringhee-road 
and the great citadel of Fort Wil- 
liam, and at the extreme end of 
which stands the Government 
House, erected by the Marquis of 
Wellesley, a structure every way 
worthy of the ruler of an empire so 
vast as that of India. It consists 
of a centre with four wings, and 
over the colossal arches or gates 
that lead to it are placed sphinxes, 
and on two are the royal arms and 
those of the East India Company. 

On the level plain before it were 
crowds of Europeans and natives, 
enjoying the cool air of the even- 
ing, and there were every variety 
and shade of beauty and every 
description of vehicle, from the 
stately coach-and-four to the pa- 
lanquins and hackeries of Hindo- 
stan. Equestrians were very nu- 
merous. Many ofthese were ladies; 
but many more were officers of 
Horse Artillery, the Bengal Light 
Cavalry, in silver-gray uniforms, 
faced with orange and laced with 
silver, or in the blue undress sur- 
tont of the Line, with gilt shoulder- 
scales and scarlet sash. 

Of course we proceeded to in- 
spect and criticise the ladies. 

‘I say, Joe, do you see that fair 
one in the brown-hclland riding- 
habit trimmed with red braid? 
asked Dormer. 

‘On the piebald—the horse for 
luck ?” 

‘Yes—so now is your time to 
wish.’ 

‘Well, what about her? She 
isn’t young—nor pretty either.’ 

‘She has four lacs of rupees in 
Bank of Bengal shares, and other 
interests ; think of that; four lacs, 
Joe! 

‘Sacks I could understand, but 
lacs are beyond me. ‘ What’s the 
demmed total ?”’ as Mantalini says.’ 
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‘A lac is ten thousand pounds 
sterling.’ 

‘Forty thousand pounds— by 
Jove! I'll have her—that is, if 
you can get me introduced.’ 

‘Of course I can ; she is always 
tiffing or dining and so forth at the 
Binghams’, or Mrs. Appleton’s, in 
Chowringhee. I suppose you don’t 
care about trying your hand, 
Lance ?” 

* No—thanks, Dormer.’ 

*Rudkin is evidently above all 
mercenary considerations,’ said 
Lonsdale, who was no doubt sure 
of success, for it was extraordinary 
the progress he could make with wo- 
men when he chose to be insinuat- 
ing, exactly because he did not care 
a doit about any one in particular. 
His practised manner was reduced 
to a method; risks he often ran, but 
no repulse ever broke Joe’s heart, 
or affected his uncommon flow of 
spirits. 

Unluckily for this matrimonial 
scheme between him and Dormer, 
before it could be put in opera- 
tion the order came for our bat- 
talion to change its quarters. 

‘Ah, there is a lovely girl !’ ex- 
claimed Joe with admiration ; ‘if 
she had only a lac or so of ru- 
pees |’ 

‘And so she has—she’s my 
cousin Henriette, by Jove! said 
Dormer ; ‘ and attended only by a 
European groom. Here she usually 
has a staff of fellows—a regular 
suwarri—about her.’ 

Lonsdale was introduced in 
form ; me she instantly recognised, 
and gave me a brilliant smile. 

‘Very warm this evening,’ I ven- 
tured to say. 

To this original remark she as- 
sented cordially, adding : 

‘What do you think of India ?’ 

‘I have been in India before for 
» a year with the Light Cavalry,’ 
said I, 

‘Calcutta, then ?’ 

‘Really, I can scarcely judge as 
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yet,’ said I, feeling somewhat con- 
fused in my manner. 

‘ Have you left cards on any one 
yet? 

‘On none.’ 

‘Why? How odd? 

‘Hard duty at Dumdum—' I 
was beginning. 

‘Smoking cheroots, drinking bran- 
dy-pawnee in his shirt-sleeves, loll- 
ing in the verandah, studying the 
Army List or thermometer, and try- 
ing to get through the day somehow 
—theseare the hard duties he has to 
undergoat Dumdun, said Dormer; 
‘will you believeit, cousin Henriette, 
he has become a veritable hermit— 
a misanthrope ?” 

*No, I will not believe it,’ said 
she, smiling, yet scanning my face 
closely the while. 

‘Have yon heard from the dear 
old people at Thorsgill Hall lately? 
asked Dormer. 

‘Yes—by the last mail.’ 

‘ They are well, I hope?’ said I. 

*‘Yes—and aunt Dormer says 
the burned wing is quite repaired 
now, and the ghosts are scared for 
ever,’ she replied, with a quick 
blushing glance at me. ‘I read 
the announcement of your arrival 
with troops on board the Punniar 
in the papers. Why have you 
never called with cousin Jack to 
see me ?” 

‘Pardon me, but I shall hasten 
to do myself this pleasure to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘Too late.’ 

‘How so? 
you ?” 

‘Oh no, indeed no; but I take 
the river steamer to-morrow for 
up-country with Jacky Appleton. 
I go to Allahabad—to—to—visit 
friends there.’ 

As I looked into the soft sweet 
face—yet it was a marked one and 
full of character too—memory 
went back to the time of our pe- 
culiar parting at Thorsgill Hall. 
She was quite collected now, and 
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another bright smile spread over 
her features as she said : 

‘We have met once more after 
all, Captain Rudkin.’ 

*Yes; you bade me farewell, 
adding, I remember, “for ever, 
too probably ;” but I told you that 
we should meet again.’ 

(I certainly did; bet thought it 
would be under different circum- 
stances.) 

‘The moment I learn that you 
are back from Allahabad, I shall 
do myself the honour of visiting 
you with your cousin,’ said I; and 
after a little conversation on gene- 
ral subjects, in which Lonsdale, 
who was enchanted by her beauty, 
bore a part, we separated. 

She was going, I knew, to visit 
her cousin Blanche, to whose mar- 
riage, or even her existence, she 
had never made the slightest re- 
ference ; neither did I, for some- 
how we both felt it to be an awk- 
ward subject. 

* How flushed you look, Rud- 
kin! observed Lonsdale, as we 
rode homeward after evening gun- 
fire. 

‘It is not quite the season for 
the prickly heat in Calcutta,’ said 
I evasively. 

‘But it is always the season 
here for plenty of gvf among the 
Ditchers, as the residents of Cal- 
cutta are called,’ Jack remarked. 
‘Will you believe it, Rudkin, that 
if you dance twice consecutively 
with the same girl, it is considered 
equal to an engagement ?” 

‘But the Overland Route will 
alter all that.’ 

I wondered when the cousins 
met what Henriette Guise would 
say of me to Blanche, and whether 
the mention of my name would yet 
stir a chord of secret tenderness in 
her heart. Whether it did so or 
not mattered little or nothing 
now. The face and voice of Hen- 
riette brought all the vanished past 
more vividly before me, and re- 
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flection banished sleep long after 
I had cast myself upon my charpoy, 
or native bed of wattled tape, after 
Rao Sing had whisked the chowry, 
an implement like a horse’s tail 
tied to a red drumstick, and drawn 
the muslin curtains close for the 
same purpose, to exclude those 
worse than all the plagues of Egypt 
—the mosquitoes. 

On comparing notes next day on 
parade, I found that Joe Lonsdale 
had been thinking all night long of 
Henriette, whom he declared to be 
‘the sweetest girl he had ever 
met in his life,’ and that he was 
quite prepared to ‘enter stakes’ 
against Stapleton. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE BEWITCHED SEPOY. 


ONE afternoon, a little subse- 
quent to my chance meeting with 
Henriette Guise, I was strolling 
along the road that lies between 
the rice and paddy fields, and 
when passing near the little temple 
in the baubool grove, saw there the 
same young girl whom I had seen 
before. With many genuflexions 
that were full of wonderful grace, 
she was now fanning the bronze 
idol; while a Hindoo fakir—a 
hideous old man, with his lean and 
shrunken body smeared with grease 
and ashes, his elf-locks matted 
with the same unpleasant condi- 
ments, the eye of Siva painted on 
his brow, a brass lotah hanging at 
his girdle, and his sole attire a cum- 
merbund—was solemnly anointing 
the god with ghee; and on his 
knees before it, offering rice, fruit, 
and flowers, in obedience to those 
laws compiled by Menou 1280 
years before the Christian era, was 
a tall and powerfully-built grena- 
dier of the 2nd Bengal Native In- 
fantry, praying very devoutly. 

I drew a little nearer, but not so 
close as to intrude upon these 
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strange devotions, as some of the 
ceremonies of the fooja were about 
to be performed. A mat was 
spread before the shrine, on which 
were placed a bell of metal to be 
rung, a conch shell on which to 
blow ; and a censer filled with ben- 
zoin, sugar, and other articles, was 
lighted, wherewith to offer incense 
to the god. While the fakir, after 
using both the bell and the conch, 
gave the ¢7/uk, or mark on the fore- 
head of the idol, then dipping his 
right thumb in sandal-wood ashes, 
he continued to mutter his prayers 
and ashlocks, or verses, in honour 
of his imaginary deity, and to 
throw more benzoin and ral intothe 
burning censer, the girl began to 
dance before the shrine; but the 
grenadier remained rapt in his de- 
votion. 

The girl had no music but the 
sound of her own soft voice, as 
she sang in a low and monoto- 
nous cadence. Then, as her light 
and certainly scanty dress _be- 
came inflated by the wind and by 
her whirling movements, though 
there was nothing of the Nautch 
dancing in her measures, never did 
a lovely little female form seem 
more completely or lusciously to 
swim, as it were, in the air, which 
her bare and outstretched taper 
arms and tiny hands seemed as if 
seeking to embrace. 

Herlong unbound tresses floated 
wildly around her, at times almost 
hiding her small face, and so ab- 
sorbed was she and her companions 
also that they did not perceive that 
I was looking on; and that now 
another Sepoy—a subadar, in his 
raggié, or undress jacket—a native 
captain of the same regiment as 
the devotee, had drawn near the 
shrine, but made no genuflexion, 
or showed any intention of join- 
ing in what was going forward. 

His keen black glittering orbs 
were fixed solely on the girl, whose 
extreme beauty attracted his atten- 
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tion acutely; but suddenly his 
figure caught her eye. 

Then her features seemed to be- 
come convulsed with terror and 
horror; her eyes glared wildly as 
she parted and threw back her hair 
with her hands; and _ shrinking, 
crouching down beside the pedes- 
tal of the idol, she pointed silently 
to the subadar. The fakir set 
down his censer, and uttered a 
shrill cry of dismay, on hearing 
which the grenadier sprang to his 
feet. 

His dark face seemed to grow 
darker with sudden rage and hatred, 
while the veins in his forehead 
swelled and his eves sparkled with 
fire; and shouting something—I 
know not what—in which the word 
Jadoo (magic) occurred more than 
once, he drew his bayonet and 
rushed on the subadar, who drew 
his sword and stood on his defence, 
like a man who quite expected the 
attack. 

Here was a serious case of in- 
subordination, and of drawing a 
weapon upon a superior officer. I 
also drew, and hastened forward to 
interfere ; but I was too late. The 
grenadier had eluded the point of 
his adversary’s sword, and plunged 
the bayonet into his side. In do- 
ing so, however, a stone caught his 
foot ; he fel! heavily forward, and 
ere he could rise, the foot of the 
bleeding subadar was planted on 
his breast, and he was on the point 
of being run through the heart, as 
the wounded officer raised the hilt 
upward at arm’s length, pointing 
the blade downward for that pur- 
pose. 

With a wild cry the dancing girl 
sprang forward and threw herself 
upon the body of the grenadier, 
and sought with her own slender 
and sylph-like form to shield him 
from the death that was impend- 
ing. One arm was around him, 
and one, like her eyes, uplifted im- 
ploringly to the face of the dark 
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and now certainly ferocious-look- 
ing subadar. 

‘Spare him—spare him!’ she 
said in Hindostanee, and then her 
voice died away; but though her 
lips were silent, her beautiful eyes 
were full of eloquence, and the soul 
of a woman beamed in their expres- 
sion, though her face was almost 
childish. She was by far the fair- 
est of her race I had ever seen, 
and in her complexion she had an 
olive lustre that was almost Span- 
ish. Her forehead was broad and 
low; her mouth was, though full 
and pouting, small and beautiful, 
and the little upper lip that quiv- 
ered now with terror revealed the 
whiteness of her teeth. Her hair, 
black of course, but glossy, volu- 
minous, and silky, covered all her 
shoulders and the face and breast 
of her father, for such I afterwards 
learned the prostrate grenadier to 
be. 
The infuriated subadar was mer- 
ciless, and swearing by Siva, the 
god of terror, who dwells amid the 
eternal snow of the Himalayas, 
that he would have vengeance, was 
about to pin the grenadier to the 
earth with his sword, when I par- 
ried the downward thrust by mine 
and grasped his hand. On per- 
ceiving that I was a European offi- 
cer, he instantly saluted me, and 
placing his left hand on his wound 
showed it to me covered with 
blood, as if mutely asserting that 
he was right in what he was about 
to do. 

Thegirl nowclung tome, embrac- 
ing my knees, kissing my hand, and 
entreating me to protect her father, 
who looked sullenly on, but keep- 
ing the drawn bayonet still in his 
hand, as if for his own defence. 

‘ This is rank mutiny,’ said I in 
Hindostanee ; ‘how dared you, 
grenadier, to draw upon the suba- 
dar ?” 

‘Because he has wronged me, 
captain sahib,’ replied the Sepoy ; 
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‘and but for the devilish spells 
he has cast upon me I should not 
have been under his foot.’ 

‘Would you have killed him? 
I asked. 

‘Yes, sahib!’ hissed the Sepoy 
through his set teeth, which glis- 
tened white under his black mous- 
tache. 

‘ And wherefore ?” 

‘To break the charm,’ 

I did notunderstand what all this 
meant ; but turning to the native 
captain, I said : 

‘Subadar, do you know this 
man ?” 

‘Yes, sahib, his name is Gunga 
Ram,’ replied the subadar, who 
was now getting faint, and whose 
wound IJ stanched by placing my 
handkerchief folded as a pad upon 
it, and binding it there with his 
own sash. 

‘Surrender your bayonet,’ said I 
sternly to the Sepoy, who immedi- 
ately gave me the weapon. I then 
pointed with my sword to the bar- 
racks, saying, ‘You must march 
there before us as a prisoner— pro- 
ceed instantly.’ 

The man salaamed, and obeying 
without a murmur, went straight to 
the main guard-house. 

In due time he was arraigned 
before a general court-martial, in 
full-dress uniform, minus his belt, 
shako, and shoes, for drawing upon 
his superior officer and attempting 
to murder Kureem Sing, subadar 
of the 2nd Bengal Native Infantry. 
I was the principal witness in this 
trial, at which the following strange 
revelations were made : 

The subadar and Gunga Ram 
had long been at feud, and the for- 
mer, as superior, had of course many 
opportunities of galling and torment- 
ing the latter, who had crowned their 
enmity by refusing to give him 
his daughter Azuma, the girl whom 
I had seen at the wayside temple, 
and whose uncle, Kalidasa Ram, 
was the fakir, a religious mendi- 
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cant and priest. There are regu- 
lar sets of dancing girls attached to 
all the great Hindoo temples, dedi- 
cated to that purpose by their pa- 
rents; but the scene of this out- 
rage was simply a wayside shrine. 

From the moment of Gunga’s 
refusal a change came over his 
whole constitution. From being 
a tall, hardy, and gallant soldier, 
he became weak, timid, and quite 
irresolute. He lost flesh daily ; 
even his stature he asserted was 
diminishing, while hourly he felt 
the process of decay was becoming 
worse and worse. In vain did the 
medical officers assure him that all 
this was pure fancy. The conviction 
preyed upon his mind, inducing 
the most morbid melancholy, and 
life—with certain death drawing 
nearer and nearer—became intoler- 
able. 

He had but one enemy in the 
world, the subadar, who was his 
evil genius, and of whose magic 
spells he believed himself to be the 
victim. He was assured that Ku- 
reem Sing had been frequently seen 
near the stream in which the girl 
cast the votive flowers. It is a com- 
mon belief with the Hindoos, that if 
you wish to get rid of an enemy, you 
have only to fashion a waxen or clay 
figure as much like him or heras pos- 
sible, subject it to certain magical 
incantations, and melt it, if wax, be- 
fore the fire ; if of clay, place it in 
a running stream, and as the model 
melts or wastes, so surely will your 
enemy pine and die of some mys- 
terious and indescribable disease ; 
hence Gunga Ram was certain 
that he was the helpless victim of 
Jadoo, or magic, and that nothing 
but the death of the subadar would 
break the spell. 

In vain had his brother the 
fakir given him a certain charm, 
or manira, which he showed the 
court. It was bound about his 
right arm, and consisted of a 
dingy scrap of paper, on which 
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some words in Arabic were writ- 
ten. 

He reverently replaced it, ex- 
claiming : 

‘O Om, thou divine spirit, re- 
member me ! 

This strange superstition is men- 
tioned in the history of Scotland 
so far back as the tenth century, 
when the illness of King Duff, as 
Buchanan records, was found to 
proceed from a wax model which 
a woman was melting before a fire 
at Forres ; and the same supersti- 
tion, known as the corp-cree, still 
exists in the Highlands. A marked 
instance of it occurred among the 
Sepoys in the case of Bucktawur 
Sing, of the 15th or 3oth (I forget 
which) Regiment of the Bengal 
Army, just before the desperate 
mutiny at Nuseerabad in Rajpoo- 
tana. 

It proved a difficult matter to 
deal with mentally ; but one fact 
was plain before the court—that 
insubordination and attempted 
murder must be summarily punish- 
ed; so Gunga Ram was sentenced 
to be confined for life in the com- 
mon prison at Calcutta. 

Three days before his removal, 
when visiting the barrack cells in 
my capacity as captain of the 
day, I saw the unfortunate Gun- 
ga Ram lying on his charpoy great- 
ly depressed in spirit. He knew 
me, and thanked me for preserving 
a life which heassured me could not 
last long now, adding that as he was 
degraded and had lost his position 
as a high-caste Brahmin by what he 
had undergone, he did not regret to 
die but for the sake of his daughter 
Azuma, who would be left helpless 
in the world, and at the mercy of 
the subadar perhaps. 

I bade him cheer up and be of 
good heart ; that his sentence might 
be commuted after a time, and that 
I would endeavour to get some kind 
mehm sahib, or European lady, to 
take charge of Azuma. 
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In English so broken and ab- 
surd, that to repeat it verbatim 
would be useless, the poor fellow 
said : 

‘Captain sahib, you pledge me 
your word that you will be kind to 
my girl? 

‘IT do.’ 

‘I served at Maharajahpore, 
Moodkee, and Ferozeshuhur, where 
I was thrice wounded,’ said he, 
pointing to his medals. ‘I thank 
you, captain sahib, and shall go to 
prison—or to the holy Ganges— 
death—with peace and comfort 
now.’ 

He placed my hand upon his 
head in token of gratitude, and 
then I left him. 

He was taken from the barracks 
to prison under an escort, con- 
sisting of a maick, or corporal, and 
six, commanded by his enemy the 
subadar, and from this time Gunga 
passes out of my story, though 
Azuma has to play a rather pro- 
minent part in it. 

On that same evening ‘ letters of 
readiness’ came for the battalion 
from head-quarters ; hence we knew 
that we must soon be on the move, 
though we knew not exactly for 
where. All was surmise in the 
mess-room. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AZUMA. 


Weary, after a hard morning 
drill amid the mists that so often 
pervade the marshy locality of 
Dumdum, I had discussed a pretty 
solid tiffin, and was roused from 
what is commonly called ‘a lie 
down,’ or siesta, by Dan O’Re- 
gan, announcing that a person 
wished to see me. 

‘Who or what is he ?” 

‘Sure it’s one of them haythen 
naygurs, sir,’ replied Dan; ‘he 
calls himself a praste—but, oh to 
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the Lord, that I may never see 
such another !’ 

Dan had been in such a per- 
petual state of perplexity and won- 
der at all the sights and scenes 
around us since we left the Punniar, 
that his surprise now was nothing 
new ; so I said briefly : 

‘ Show him up.’ 

Considering the object of my 
visitor, I thought it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that I was quite alone. 
Dormer had ridden into Calcutta, 
to attend one of those auction- 
marts which then used to be a 
sort of lounge for the idle; Prior, 
having sat too long at mess the 
night before, had inadvertently lit 
his pipe with a letter of credit, 
and hiring one of those hack-car- 
riages known as ‘ Dumdumers,’ 
had also driven to the city about 
it in some perplexity ; while Lons- 
dale had gone by river to Bar- 
rackpore, a large cantonment or 
military village on the east side of 
the Hooghly. 

Somewhat to my surprise, O’Re- 
gan ushered in the Hindoo fa- 
kir, Kalidasa Ram, whom I had 
last seen at the court-martial, as 
naked, as greasy, and as filthy as 
ever. He approached me bowing 
and salaaming, and coming so 
close that I was glad to place my 
table between him and myself ; for 
the whole room was now pervaded 
by the odour of the rancid ghee 
with which his limbs were smeared, 
while some strange devices, halfhid- 
den by his long beard, were done 
on his bare breast in yellow chalk. 

I thought of desiring Rao Sing 
to burn some pastiles in a dhooie- 
kalsin, one of those clay vessels for 
the purpose of fumigation. 

The conversation that ensued 
was in Hindostanee. 

Whether it was the result of 
superstition, fear, or real bad health 
induced by both, no one could 
tell, but the poor grenadier, Gunga 
Ram, was, as my visitor informed 
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me, dead ; all the specifics in the 
dawah khana (medicine-chest) of 
the doctor sahib could not length- 
en his days. 

‘Well,’ said I, somewhat impa- 
tiently, as my visitor’s personal 
aspect disgusted me, ‘ what have I 
to do with this ?’ 

‘Much,’ he replied, putting down 
his pilgrim’s staff and placing the 
palms of his lean dark hands to- 
gether; ‘much.’ 

‘The deuce I have! 
way ? 

*Rudkin sahib—captain sahib 
—hear me,’ said the fakir, in 
whose sunken eyes a strange leer- 
ing light was beginning to twinkle ; 
‘you remember the girl Azuma ?” 

‘I do perfectly.’ 

‘And that she was beautiful to 
look upon ?” 

‘Very,’ said I, beginning to be 
puzzled by the old man’s manner 
and expression of face. 

‘You did much to protect her 
father from the punishment his im- 
prudence brought upon him ; and 
for that, the pretty Azuma is more 
than grateful.’ 

‘Did she send you to say so?’ 
I asked impatiently. 

‘No; but he implored you to 
protect and befriend her, which 
perhaps, captain sahib, you have 
forgotten. But I—her kinsman— 
am her lawful protector, who can 
bestow her as I please ; for she has 
no other friend in the world but 
me and Brahma—unless I add the 
captain sahib.’ 

‘Well?’ I asked, staring at him 
as he paused. 

‘I am going a long pilgrimage, 
even to Ganga Dwara—the Gate 
of the Ganges—and the great fair of 
Hurdwar, in the kingdom of Delhi.’ 

‘I wish you a pleasant journey; 
but what is all this to me ?’ I asked, 
as he filled his mouth with betel- 
nut and chunam. 

‘ Little, 1 know ; but it matters 
much to Azuma ;she will be left quite 
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alone, and the sahib must remem- 
ber how fair she is. Could not the 
sahib watch over her until some 
mehm sahib requires an ayah?’ 

*I! What the mischief cav the 
old fellow mean?’ was my next 
thought. 

‘She is beautiful; she dances, 
she sings, and tells wonderful tales 
of the genii, and of the powers of 
Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma; she 
gladdens the eyes of all who see 
her,’ he added, grinning horribly. 

‘I grant you all this, and will 
see if any of the ladies of the regi- 
ment can protect her.’ 

‘I must make an offering to the 
great shrine of Vishnu at the end 
of my journey,’ he continued, 
drawing nearer me, his eyes gleam- 
ing stealthily, his lean hands out- 
stretched, his smeared body taint- 
ing the air and causing me to re- 
coil, while sinking his voice, he 
added, ‘I must offer a silver lotus 
to Vishnu; I can beg my way to 
Hurdwar; but the sacred lotus 
will cost me a hundred and fifty 
rupees. If the captain sahib will 
give me that sum, Azuma shall re- 
main as hostage for it.’ 

He paused for a reply, cringing 
and salaaming. 

‘I shall certainly not make any 
such arrangement. Joupaugal !— 
Away, fool!’ said I angrily. 

‘I am no fool,’ he replied meekly. 

‘A very decided knave, then ! 
Do you actually propose to sell the 
girl as if she were goods in a ba- 
zaar—and to me?” 

‘If not to you I shail to some 
one else, who will be less scrupu- 
lous—perhaps to the subadar, 
Kureem Sing.’ 

‘Think of how great a horror 
she must have of that man, whom 
she deems her father’s destroyer. 
She is so beautiful—do have some 
pity,’ I urged. 

‘I would rather have the rupees. 
How can I go to Hurdwar without 
the sacred lotus ?’ 
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‘ Begone, I say, or I shall sum- 
mon a file of the guard and have 
you expelled from the barracks.’ 

He came back twice again at in- 
tervals of half an hour, threatening 
to bestow her on the temple of 
the monkey god ; and being really 
anxious to save or serve the girl, 
while also remembering that I had 
pledged my word to her dying fa- 
ther, I gave the old wretch the 
money, and told him to fetch her 
at once. In the meantime I went 
in search of some of the ladies of 
the regiment ; but found that they 
were all gone with a carriage party 
to the Botanical Gardens in the 
city. 

On returning to my quarters I 
found the fakir already there with the 
poor little girl, whom he had tricked 
out with silver bangles on herslender 
wrists, the flowers and perfume of 
jasmine in her glossy hair, and over 
her head a pink scarf of Dacca 
muslin, edged with slender silver 
lace. 

She knelt down very humbly and 
kissed my hand. 

To reassure her, I told her to 
cheer up, and that I hoped very 
soon to find her a kind mistress 
—perhaps before nightfall—among 
the mehm sahibs. She seemed 
then to take courage, and looked 
up at me with smiles of gratitude ; 
while the fakir, having pocketed 
his rupees, shouldered a wallet— 
which I perceived to be filled with 
those little cakes known as chupat- 
ties, the rapid and mysterious dis- 
tribution of which over all India 
was beginning to excite much at- 
tention and speculation about this 
time—exclaimed, ‘Wah! wah! 
(Well done !), and salaamed his 
odious person out of the room. 

The rancid ghee had departed, 
and the fragrance of the jasmine 
flowers was pleasant in its place. 

‘ [have neither father normother 
—-sister nor brother—you will be 
kind to me, sahib?’ said the poor 
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girl, looking up at me with an im- 
ploring expression in her soft dark 
oriental eyes, while the horrible 
fakir was fraternising with some 
Hindoo Sepoys ere he left the bar- 
rack-gate. 

‘Kind to you—who could fail to 
be so?’ 

I kissed the falling tears from the 
poor little—well, they were rather 
brown—cheeks. It was done ina 
brotherly way, of course, and quite 
platonically ; but the tears being so 
kissed away, there might be a strong 
temptation to continue the process 
after they were gone. SoI put her in 
the care of Dan O’ Regan’s wife till 
some of our ladies returned. 

Though any such transaction as 
that with the fakir was expressly 
forbidden by the East India Com- 
pany, I had scarcely completed 
the strange investment of my spare 
rupees when the adjutant dropped 
in to mention that the battalion 
would move up-country in a day or 
to, and that as some serious com- 
motions were expected, every offi- 
cer was to reduce his establishment 
of native servants, male or female, 
as much as possible. 

What was I to do now with 
Azuma? After the orders just 
mentioned, it would have been 
worse than useless to speak to any 
of the ladies of the corps concern- 
ing her, and Miss Guise, who alone 
could have assisted me, was at Alla- 
habad. 

She could not remain in my 
quarters, as she would not be there 
an hour before Dormer, Joe Lons- 
dale, Prior, or some other equally 
enterprising spirits discovered her ; 
so what plan could I fall upon? 

‘IT am always in some infernal 
scrape,’ thought I, as I sighed and 
lit a cigar, wishing the while that 
the fakir was at the bottom of his 
sacred Ganges, with his lotus—a 
flower, strangely enough, holy alike 
to the ancient Egyptians and the 
modern Hindoos. 
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THERE was a Mr. Bates, but he 
was only known as Mrs. Bates’s 
husband. She was an heiress by 
the will of her grandfather, who had 
been knighted by George IV. (when 
his Majesty was in a state of in- 
toxication, but the thing held for 
all that), and besides, she had a 
will of her own. ‘When I have 
said I shall do anything, I always 
do it,’ was her boast; and she 
really did do it. ‘If you say “ No- 
think,” instead of “ Nothing,” a- 
gain, child, Ill throw you out of 
window,’ she once observed to a 
little vulgar boy when teaching in 
the Sunday-school ; and he did say 
‘Nothink’ again, and was thrown 
out accordingly. Through this cir- 
cumstance he became a cripple, 
and a pensioner of the family for 
life; but the important fact that 
Mrs. Bates always kept her word 
was maintained in its integrity. 
She was a liberal mistress, and not 
easily ‘put out,’ provided every- 
thing was done in her own way, and 
exactly as she liked it; but if she 
once said ‘Go!’ to any man-jack 
of them, he went. Sometimes, be- 
ing irritated, she would say ‘ Go !’ 
to the whole domestic staff, and 
then they all went. This was not 
always convenient, for Mr. Bates 
was hospitable, and gave frequent 
dinner-parties, a species of enter- 
tainment which without cook or 
butler is difficult to make a success. 
Still, they always came off on the 
day appointed. Itis even said that 
on one occasion she apologised for 
the absence of Mr. Bates upon the 
ground of a sudden telegram from 
London, when he was not from 
home at all, but engaged in bring- 
ing up the dishes from the kitchen, 


and handing them to the parlour- 
maid outside the dining-room. No- 
body would have missed him had 
she not drawn attention to his ab- 
sence; and her doing so excited 
suspicion in one of the company, 
who caught sight of him through 
the crevice of the door. The duties 
of hospitality were sacred with her, 
and she would have sacrificed any- 
thing to them, or, at all events, 
much more than Mr. Bates. The 
poor man had indeed very little to 
recommend him; so far from Ais 
grandfather having been knighted, 
he had never possessed one. So 
ancient was his family, said the 
cynics, that even his father was lost 
in the mists of antiquity; and not 
a soul in Oxford could discover 
what he had been himself before 
he had become Mrs. Bates’s hus- 
band. She resided in a beautiful 
house in the environs of that re- 
spectable university, and gave bet- 
ter dinners than the heads ofhouses. 
Without some such qualification it 
would have been impossible for 
her, linked as she was with the un- 
known Bates, to have got into so- 
ciety at all. The collegiate circle 
are exceedingly exclusive as to the 
people they ‘know.’ One vice- 
chancellor (as you may have heard) 
did not even know of the existence 
of Mr. Thackeray, and refused per- 
mission to him to read his lectures 
to the undergraduates, under the 
impression that he travelled with 
some sort of acrobatic entertain- 
ment. The nobility alone, and the 
dead languages, are reckoned worth 
their attention. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Bates would have 
been held by most wives as an in- 
surmountable barrier to their get- 
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ting into the best circles; for, in 
addition to the disadvantage of so 
little being known of his ancestors, 
there was so much to be concealed 
in himself, and so much that could 
not be concealed. He stammered 
beyond anybody that I ever heard 
(or tried to hear), and when at 
last he made himself intelligible, 
there was often cause to regret it. 
For not only had he the utmost 
difficulty in saying anything, it was 
seldom the right thing, after all: it 
was almost always the wrong thing. 
His apologies too were sometimes 
worse than his offences, since they 
showed a complete ignorance of 
the usages of society: he always 
knew wen he had erred if he hap- 
pened to catch his wife’s eye, but 
he did not know where he had 
erred. 

Upon the momentous occasion 
of Mrs. Abner, wife of the Dean of 
Christchurch, coming to call for the 
first time, he had almost turned 
that social victory into defeat— 
wrecked everything, as it were, in 
sight of port—by his rude beha- 
viour. He was smoking in the gar- 
den when that lady and his wife 
came out into it, and he continued 
to smoke notwithstanding the au- 
gust presence in which he found 
himself. It was true that in her 
good-nature the visitor had said: 
‘ Pray don’t throw away your cigar, 
Mr. Bates’ (for she had caught Mrs. 
Bates’s glance at him) ; but for all 
that, he should have done so. At 
all events, he should not have re- 
plied to her gracious permission : 
‘ Nun—nun—not if I knowit.’ He 
thought her a very foolish woman 
to have supposed him capable of 
such an act of extravagance. 

Mrs. Abner only laughed (the 
dean had married beneath him, it 
was rumoured), for she had a strong 
sense of humour, and generously 
overlooked this solecism in man- 
ners. 

The Bateses were asked to din- 
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ner at ‘the Lodge’—not the por- 
ter’s lodge, butthe dean's residence, 
so called at Christchurch — and 
when Mrs. Bates sent their host 
and hostess an invitation in return, 
it was accepted. This was a tri- 
umph almost beyond expectation. 
If Queen Victoria was to write to 
my wife: ‘I'll look in to lunch on 
Friday,” we should experience 
scarcely a greater degree of plea- 
surable surprise. In our case it 
would not, perhaps, be wholly un- 
mixed with alarm ; but to such ter- 
rors Mrs. Bates was a total stranger. 
That indomitable woman had a 
just confidence in her cook and her 
cellar; and if she could only have 
got rid of her husband for the day, 
she would have been wholly with- 
out apprehension for the success 
of the entertainment. But Mrs. 
Abner had taken quite a fancy to 
the poor little stuttering man, so 
his wife did not venture to make 
away with him. She had dignity 
(as well as will) enough for two, 
and so long as that could be main- 
tained she felt that her social po- 
sition was secured. The dean him- 
self should acknowledge in his 
heart that he might have made 
choice of one more fitting to adorn 
his station than he had done, if he 
had met Antonia Bates when she 
was still in her maiden pride. As 
matters were, his misfortune was 
irreparable, but it would be agree- 
able to cause him to regret it. 
There was something, however, 
that this magnificent woman set 
greater store by than even the suc- 
cess of her dinner-party—namely, 
her position as mistress of her own 
house ; and the day before the en- 
tertainment came off, a domestic 
difficulty occurred, and the whole 
household received its congé. She 
said ‘Go! and they all went with 
their month’s wages. The pecuni- 
ary expenditure was nothing to her, 
but the absence of all hands on so 
special an occasion was indeed de- 
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plorable. ‘Let justice be done 
though the skies fall, is an excel- 
lent motto; but unless a cook and 
butler fell with the skies, or from 
them, what was poor Mrs. Bates 
to do now? 

I cannot give a stronger proof of 
her forlorn condition than the sim- 
ple statement that when the cook 
volunteered to remain over the 
next day—‘as a conveniency,’ as 
she expressed it—Mrs. Bates ac- 
cepted her offer. We have often 
heard of Principle giving way to 
Place, but no person ever made a 
greater sacrifice of it than did Mrs. 
Bates when she allowed that cook 
to keep her place for twenty-four 
hours. ‘I would rather have cooked 
the dinner myself than have given 
in,’ she exclaimed, and burst into 
tears ; but she felt that her guests, 
and the dean especially, would not 
have been of that opinion. Even 
his friends allowed that the best 
way of insinuating one’s self into 
that dignitary’s good graces was 
through his palate. Even as it was, 
there was a butler to be supplied, 
a matter by no means so easy at 
that season, when Oxford was at 
its gayest time, and everybody was 
giving dinner-parties. However, 
the cook knew of a young man, 
she said, of the ‘ name of Chorley,’ 
in every way desirable; and the 
services of this person were accord- 
ingly engaged. Mrs. Bates, it is 
true, didn’t much like the look of 
him; thought him nervous and un- 
decided in his movements; but the 
cook, who was thoroughly compe- 
tent to teach him his duties, pro- 
mised to rehearse them with him 
before dinner, so that nothing 
should go amiss. 

The guests arrived in due course ; 
they were very few, but uncom- 
monly choice, and being on the 
same social plane, got on very 
well together in the drawing-room. 
Taking advantage of this, Mrs. 
Bates slipped quietly down-stairs 
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for a last look at the table before 
they went to dinner. I don’t say 
at present what she found, but 
only observe that it was lucky she 
did find it, and in time; then she 
slipped back again, pale but re- 
solute, and presently the dinner 
was announced, and they trooped 
down-stairs. 

The dean said grace, his dest 
grace,beginning ‘ Bountiful Creator,’ 
for he saw that there was turtle 
soup, and then sat down, but only 
for an instant. The male guests 
instantly rose up again, with indi- 
cations of embarrassment and pain. 

‘The chu—chu—chairs are as 
hot as the dickens,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bates. 

His wife was quite aware of it ; 
she had found all the hot-water 
plates upon the chairs instead of in 
their proper places. ‘ Chorley’ had 
confessed his innocence of their 
use, and it being cold weather 
(and judging, I suppose, from their 
general conformation) had put them 
where she had found them. 

‘ Dud—dud—dud—dud,’__con- 
tinued Mr. Bates, before she could 
make up her mind what to say. 
She was dreadfully afraid he was 
going to swear, and indeed so was 
everybody, though, to do him jus- 
tice, it was only his intention to 
observe : ‘Dud—dud—don’t let 
this happen again, Charley.’ 

That, by the bye, was another 
cause of annoyance to Mrs. Bates 
throughout the evening ; he wou/d 
call ‘Chorley’ Charley, which 
seemed, and indeed was, a very 
objectionable familiarity. How- 
ever, this was forgotten afterwards, 
swallowed up as it were in the 
catastrophe that occurred in the 
mean time, and which I am about 
to describe. Unhappily, in con- 
sequence of the exalted rank of 
the company, the cause of the heat 
of the chairs could not with deli- 
cacy be explained, so that ‘a sense 
of mystery their spirits daunted ; 
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one of them especially, who was a 
college tutor, and mathematical, 
was much exercised in his mind 
by the phenomenon. However, 
conversation began after a little, 
and went on, though with inter- 
mittent flow, until Mrs. Abner in- 
quired of her host whether he had 
learned how the vice-chancellor’s 
wife was, who was said to be 
threatened with dropsy. 

‘Oh,’ said he, greatly to his 
consort’s surprise, ‘she is bub— 
bub—better.’ 

*I wonder how he &zows,’ was 
Mrs. Bates’s mental reflection, for 
her mind was as elastic as it was 
powerful, and had already recover- 
ed the shock of the hot chairs. 
She fondly hoped that no farther 
contretemps was to take place that 
evening. In that, however, she 
reckoned very literally ‘ without 
the host.’ 

‘Do you see much of the vice- 
chancellor’s family ?’ inquired Mrs. 
Abner, returning to the charge, 
and good-naturedly pleased at 
heiping poor Mr. Bates to make 
conversation. 

‘Yes, 1 do. I see a good dud 
—dud—deal of his wi—wi—wife. 
I often see her in her bub—bub— 
bub’— 

Here he began to stammer very 
badly, and the more so because 
every eye was turned upon him: 
the dean showed quite an interest 
in the position or situation in 
which Mr. Bates had seen the 
vice-chancellor’s lady; and the 
mathematical tutor whispered to 
his neighbour that wherever the 
place was, it must have been of 
considerable size. 

‘I often see her in her bub— 
bub—bath,’ at last stammered Mr. 
Bates, and would have said more, 
but for the general expressions of 
reproof that burst upon him from 
all sides. 

‘Really, Mr. Bates!’ ejaculated 
the dean. 
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‘I don’t believe it! exclaimed 
Mrs. Bates indignantly. 

‘What a quantity of water she 
must displace !’ muttered the mathe- 
matical tutor. 

‘I see her in her bub—bub— 
bath-chair,’ cried the agonised Mr. 
Bates ; ‘only you wouldn’t let me 
fif—fif—finish the sentence.’ 

All this was bad enough, but 
fortunately so bad that there was 
nothing to be done but to laugh 
at it. Upon the whole the dinner 
was going off very well, though 
not quite as Mrs. Bates had in- 
tended it to do. However, if her 
husband had made himself ridicu- 
lous, she at least had preserved her 
dignity. And Chorley had made 
no more mistakes, nor would have 
the opportunity to make any. The 
napkins had not been folded very 
neatly—he was a mere creature of 
the cook’s, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, and had never before even 
seen a napkin except on a waiter’s 
arm—but there had been nothing 
to complain of except those dread- 
ful hot plates. He ‘waited’ me- 
chanically, as though every move- 
ment had been dictated to him, as 
indeed it had—but still he did 
wait, and without being the cause 
of waiting in other people. 

At the end of the dinner was a 
little ceremony, always used at 
that time in Oxford at the tables 
which the dean honoured by his 
presence. He was wont to drink 
the health of the lady of the house, 
and she in her turn would drink 
his, and thank him for his gracious 
company. Chorley filled the glasses 
without mistake, and the dean 
made his pretty speech; but just 
as Mrs. Bates had set down her 
glass, and was about to open her 
mouth in gracious reply, an arm 
was put round her neck, and a 
hand, enveloped in a clean napkin, 
dextrously but firmly wiped her 
lips for her. 

A ghastly amazement seized 
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upon the company, and even 
Chorley himself perceived that he 
had outstepped his duties. 

_* Please, ma'am,’ explained he 
simply, ‘ the cook told me to do it, 
and gave me this here clean napkin 
for the very puppus.’ 

At that moment a fiendish laugh 
rang through the hall, and the 
front door was slammed violently. 
It was the cook departing with her 
month’s wages, and in exceedingly 
high spirits. She had not stopped 
over that dinner-party to oblige 
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her mistress for nothing, but to 
accomplish a great revenge. And 
she Aad accomplished it. One is 
said in sporting phrase to have 
‘had his eye wiped’ when another 
man kills the game which has 
escaped his gun ; but that humilia- 
tion sinks to nothing compared 
with what had happened to poor 
Mrs. Bates. Her enemies said ‘ she 
never was the same man’ again 
after that glass of wine she took 
with the dean. 


STARS. 


———~>———_ 


Srars in the glittering night sky, 
Mirrored in the midnight sea ; 
So is thine influence, sweetest, 
In this dark life o’er me. 
Stars in the spangled wild wood, 
Decking the deep green earth ; 
Stars in the eyes of maidens 
Sparkling o’er with mirth. 
Stars everywhere I see, 
And thou art such to me. 


Stars in the beaded winecup, 
Where purple drops glow bright, 
And mirth goes breaking wildly 
Upon the silent night. 
But the brightest stars of all, sweet, 
On earth, or in heaven above, 
Are the dear twin-stars of thy two eyes 
Lit up with light of love. 
Stars all around I see, 
But these the stars for me. 


Over the troublesome waters 
Peacefully now I go; 
For the calm of the glassy ocean 
Awaits me at last, I know. 
Be my voyage a short or long one, 
Travel I little or far, 
It recks not, so I steer me 
By the light of thy pole-star. 
I journey peacefully, 
While love’s star shines on me. 














PECHVOGEL, THE MAN WHO DIED RICH. 


—~»——_ 


HE was emphatically an unlucky 
bird, whose persistent fate in life it 
seemed to be to fail in everything 
he touched. So the name Pech- 
vogel, which had first been given 
him in half-jest, had in the end 
come to cling to him in sober, sad, 
bitter earnest. 

Yet he had been born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth ; nay, for 
the matter of that, with no end of 
silver spoons; his maternal grand- 
father having left to his mother full 
half a ton weight of plate. 

He was an only child. His fa- 
ther was a count, descended from 
a long line of noble counts who 
could trace their noble origin some 
eight centuries back to the gray 
antiquity of the middle ages, when 
the first progenitors of the line had 
nobly and valiantly held the high- 
way against all comers and passers, 
lifting cash, cattle, and chattels, 
and levying heavy toll upon the 
trader’s industry and the mer- 
chant’s enterprise, in the most ap- 
proved fashion of those glorious 
never - to - be- sufficiently -regretted 
days, when the superfine kaolin 
articles of the great human pottery 
lorded it so absolutely over the 
common clay and earthenware. 
Theirs could not fail to be a most 
lucrative pursuit, and they grew ac- 
cordingly wealthy and powerful. 

The old Latin saying, Cimex c- 
mices gignit, which the distin- 
guished laureate of our proverbial 
philosophy has rendered into the 
vernacular, somewhat freely and in 
homely phrase, by ‘a bug in time 
breeds nine,’ found its application 
also in the case of these Teutonic 


Howards. With every son a count 
and every daughter a countess, it 
was no wonder that they should 
soon swarm inconveniently over 
the fair body of the land. 

Now, in progress of time, the 
lucrative highway business went 
clean off the road, and the hazard- 
ous investments which the high 
landed aristocracy would make in 
the great wars of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
ries, in raising and maintaining 
fighting bands of their own, often 
turned out the reverse of profitable. 
So, long ere the time of our tale, 
the ancient patrimony of the noble 
house of the hero of it had been 
very considerably reduced, and 
the family, clinging still with fond 
tenacity to the old ancestral tradi- 
tion of ‘ living upon the land,’ had 
genially and diligently taken to 
foisting its noble spawn upon the 
civil and, more particularly, the mi- 
litary service of the country. 

Se it had come to pass that Her- 
bert von , a younger son of 
the most impoverished branch of 
the family, had been started in life 
with a lieutenant’s commission in 
the Hussars and the indispensable 
outfit, with a plain intimation that 
this was all he had ever to expect 
at the hands of his family. 

The handsome uniform and the 
remarkably good-looking young 
man in it had had the good luck 
to attract the loving attention of a 
beautiful and accomplished young 
lady of great wealth, the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of a defunct ple- 
beian trader in hides and tallow 
and grease, and other unsavoury 
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articles, whose estate, after his de- 
mise, had cut up uncommonly fat 
and rich, comprising two fine lord- 
ships, late the property of a ruined 
noble family, a palatial mansion in 
the capital, a costly collection of 
precious stones, half a ton weight 
of plate, and a plum in hard cash. 

All these valuable items of pro- 
perty the lovely young lady be- 
stowed, along with herself, uncon- 
ditionally upon the lord of her 
affectionate choice, who, in com- 
pliance with his young wife’s wishes, 
resigned his commission in the ar- 
my, to lead henceforth the life of 
a country gentleman. 

One only son and child was born 
to them, the hero of our tale, who 
was called Herbert after the father, 
and grew up a pretty, intelligent, 
and affectionate boy. He was 
brought up at home, under the 
care of his father and mother and 
Mdlle. Eulalie, a highly-accom- 
plished young Frenchwoman, who 
was passionately fond of her young 
charge, and could not bear the no- 
tion of his being sent away from 
her to one of the great schools of 
the land, as the father had intended 
to do when the boy had attained 
the age of eight. So it was re- 
solved to keep him at home a few 
years longer. 

Herbert was ten years old, and 
not the slightest cloud had as yet 
darkened his young life. 

About this time a gipsy encamp- 
ment came to squat on a neigh- 
bouring estate, belonging to an 
easy-going, good-natured fellow, 
who looked upon the poor Zingari 
with an indulgent eye. Count Her- 
bert, who did not like gipsies, re- 
monstrated rather angrily with his 
neighbour, but to no purpose, as 
the kind-hearted man refused point- 
blank to withdraw his protection 
from the homeless wanderers. The 
presence of these objectionable Bo- 
hemians on the borders of his pro- 
perty was a very sore point with 
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Count Herbert, and he gave the 
Justiciary of the Manor the strict- 
est orders to look sharply after 
them, and visit any transgression 
of theirs with the utmost rigour of 
the law. 

The winter had been very se- 
vere, and the poor Egyptians had 
suffered great hardships; but it 
would appear they had borne their 
privations patiently, and had pre- 
ferred parting with nearly all they 
possessed rather than commit de- 
predations on the surrounding es- 
tates and farms. 

The chief of the tribe was a tall 
handsome man of about thirty-five. 
He was a king among his own 
people ; his wife, a pure Gitana, 
with dark-olive complexion, deep 
brown eyes and jet-black hair, was 
a Zingari princess. They had one 
child, a lad of about twelve, whom 
they both loved with all the fierce 
passion and self-sacrificing devotion 
of orientals. The hard winter had 
laid the poor boy on a bed of griev- 
ous sickness, from which he was 
slowly recovering in the more ge- 
nial days of spring. The old crone 
who acted as mediciner-general to 
the tribe declared that nutritious 
food was indispensable to promote 
the lad’s convalescence. So of 
course the father took his gun to 
pay a trespassing visit to the pre- 
serves of Count Herbert, giving 
these the preference over those 
of the man whom he had found 
kind and indulgent to himself and 
his people. Unhappily the Count’s 
head gamekeeper, or forester, was 
vigilant and zealous in his master’s 
service, and so the poor gipsy was 
taken red-handed, and handed over 
by the stern Count to the tender 
mercies of the Justiciary of the 
Manor. 

The distracted wife and mother 
rushed up to the Manor-house to 
entreat the Count’s mercy. She 
pleaded hard ; her appeal was most 
pitiful and touching, but it failed 
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to touch the noble Count. The 
descendant of the cattle-lifters of 
old held strictly proper notions on 
the subject of property and its 
rights, and felt it impossible to 
overlook the most heinous offence 
of a trespass committed on Azs game 
preserves. No, an example must 
be made to put a stop to lawless 
depredations, and 4e would look 
to it that it should be made to the 
fullest stretch of the law's most ri- 
gorous interpretation. So the un- 
happy wife’s appeal was sternly and 
summarily rejected. 

On her return from her bootless 
errand of supplication for mercy, 
her heart wrung with fierce sullen 
despair, her brain racked with an- 
guish, and all the bad dark pas- 
sions in her roused to raging, she 
accidentally met little Herbert 
strolling about the grounds, full of 
life and full of the joyous spirit of 
youth, an image of the genial sea- 
son bursting forth exuberantly all 
around. In the bitterness of her 
grief she invoked in her heart 
heavy curses upon the innocent 
head of the unconscious child. 

When little Herbert, who had 
the summer before, on the occa- 
sion of a picnic party at the Manor- 
house, seen how the ladies and 
gentlemen consulted the gipsy ora- 
cles, met the Bohemian queen, he 
was suddenly seized with a desire 
to have his fortune told him. So 
he walked up to her, and, crossing 
her palm with a silver coin, in the 
approved fashion, held out his little 
hand to her. A grim evil smile 
luridly lighted up the woman’s 
stern, hard-set, gloomy features, as 
she gazed long and fixedly on the 
fair young palm. 

‘So you would know your for- 
tune, young sir, would you?’ she 
said at last with a harsh sneer. 
‘ Surely you might rest content with 
it as it stands. My poor boy, 
with the royal blood of an un- 
broken descent of four thousand 
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years in his veins, lies perishing, 
and his unhappy father, a king, ay, 
every inch a king, despite his pre- 
sent lowly fortunes, lies a prisoner 
at the cruel mercy of your ruthless 
father ; and you, who, tenderly 
tended and nurtured in the lap of 
luxury, pampered with everything 
that can make life pleasant, and 
solicitously shielded from every 
rough wind of heaven, have never 
yet known the bitter wretchedness 
of want, or felt the acute pangs of 
misery, you would tempt the fore- 
knowledge of the dark future, and 
it is to me, of all people, you come 
to lift the veil for you to peer be- 
hind! Be it so, then: you shall 
know it. Losses and crosses— 
naught but losses and crosses 
mark the course of your future. 
Yet a brief space, and those dear- 
est to you, and to whom you are 
dearest, will be taken from you. 
Calamity will dog your footsteps ; 
your brilliant inheritance will pass 
away from you as if it had never 
been yours. An exile from the land 
of your birth, and a wanderer over 
the earth, you will find no lasting 
rest for the soles of your feet. All 
that ever may seem to promise green- 
est and fairest in your life will turn 
to dry leaves andashes. Sad sooth 
this for you to be told, young sir ; 
but I thank the gods that it has 
been mine to have to say it to you, 
and that I have been permitted to 
draw consolation in my wretched- 
ness from seeing how retribution for 
the father’s ruthless cruelty will fall 
upon the son! Yea, I rejoice that 
it has been mine to be the herald 
of impending misfortune to your fa- 
ther’s son; for I detest and hate 
you and your kith and kin 

Poor little Herbert listened to 
this tirade with amazed attention. 
He did not understand much of it, 
although every word fixed itself 
upon his mind and memory. But, 
with a child’s subtle sympathetic 
instinct, he felt, through the con- 
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fused rush of angry words of denun- 
ciation and malediction, that the 
poor woman was suffering and in 
deep sorrow. 

So the good-hearted little fellow 
raised his soft brown eyes com- 
passionately to her face, and said 
gently, ‘Poor woman! I do not 
believe you mean what you say. 
Why should you hate me? I never 
did any wrong or harm to you or 
any one. Indeed I would not; 
for my mamma says it is wicked 
to do so, and I do not want to be 
wicked.’ Then, drawing from his 
pocket a little green-silk purse, 
with a shining piece of gold and 
some small silver coins in it, and 
placing it in the gipsy’s hand, 
* Take this,’ he cried ; ‘mamma 
gave it to me to buy toys; but I 
do not want any toys now. Do 
buy something nice with it for the 
poor boy who is so ill, as you say. 
And I will ask mamma to tell 
papa to let your husband go away 
from prison. Poor woman, do not 
weep. I will pray papa too, oh, so 
sweetly, and I am sure he will let 
him go. Pray do not weep; it makes 
me feel so sad to see you weep.’ 

A soft answer turneth away 
wrath. The Zingari looked at the 
child wonderingly ; every trace of 
anger and vengeful feeling faded 
away from her face ; her heart was 
touched to its inmost depths. She 
felt shocked and grieved now be- 
yond measure at the very thing 
which had just before given her 
such intense malignant satisfaction. 
She burst into tears. 

‘I am so sorry, oh, so sorry,’ 
she cried at last, ‘ that I have told 
you what I did! Let me look once 
more at your hand, my child.’ 
Little Herbert complied. After a 
long and attentive study of the 
lines, she cried despondingly, ‘ Ah, 
the mischief is done. I cannot 
undo it or unsay it now. I can, 
indeed, read the characters of fate, 
but I cannot shape them or inter- 
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pret them other than they are. 
Losses and crosses—naught but 
losses and crosses! Poor child ! 
Then, gazing once more intently 
on the little palm, her face sud- 
denly brightened up. ‘Courage, 
my boy? she cried. ‘I can give 
you some comfort: you will die 
rich.’ So, though she had cer- 
tainly dealt the young questioner 
of fate a tremendous box, she did 
her best to turn it into a Pandora’s 
box. Hope was left. 

Little Herbert faithfully kept his 
promise to sue for the liberation of 
the poor prisoner ; and ere night 
the gipsy king was set free, and 
the Countess did not dismiss him 
empty-handed to his tent. 

The gipsy’s prediction made a 
deep and lasting impression upon 
the child’s mind and imagination, 
although he could only vaguely and 
distantly realise its scope and mean- 
ing. Strange to say, the part ofthe 
prediction which took the firmest 
hold of his imagination, and abode 
most pertinaciously in his remem- 
brance, was that he should die 
rich. 


Twomonths after Herbert's meet- 
ing with the gipsy the first heavy 
storm burst over his joyous young 
life. 

It was in the last days of June. 
The morning was bright and fine, 
though a little windy. The Count- 
ess, a fearless and accomplished 
horsewoman, was taking a ride, 
accompanied only by her boy on 
his little pony. They were riding 
along an alley of cherry -trees. 
There had been placed that very 
morning, by the Count’s orders, 
high towering above the trees on 
both sides, a number of stupendous 
scarecrows, made up of dazzling 
white and glaring scarlet bunting, 
to warn that little-appreciated friend 
of man, poor Master Sparrow, from 
levying his modest toll upon the 
sweet fruit which, but for his me- 
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ritorious exertions in the incessant 
war waged by him against insect 
life, would most probably not hang 
in such glorious clusters from the 
boughs. The Countess had just 
turned her head back to speak to 
Herbert, when a sudden gust of 
wind tore one of these scarecrows 
from its fastenings, and dashed it 
right across the path against the 
horse of the Countess. The animal 
shied, reared, and plunged madly 
forward. The Countess lost her 
seat, and was thrown violently, 
head foremost, against one of the 
trees. The poor boy threw him- 
self frantically from his pony ; he 
called upon his mother in heart- 
rending accents to speak to him. 
In vain! Her death had been in- 
stantaneous. This was poor Her- 
bert’s first interview with the grim 
king of terrors, his first introduction 
to the dark side of life. It was an 
excellent, a most promising be- 
ginning. 


His father was of course incon- 
solable for the loss of his dearly 
beloved wife, to whom he owed the 
whole happiness of his life. He 
wanted to follow her into the tomb. 
It was only his deep affection for 
the dear pledge of the sacred 
union so ruthlessly torn asunder by 
death that could stand between him 
and killing grief. 

Malle. Eulalie’s fondness for her 
young charge acquired, if possible, 
still greater intensity from the poor 
orphan’s sad bereavement. The 
governess loved Herbert with re- 
doubled love now, and she loved 
everything about him and belong- 
ing to him, more particularly his 
father, in whom she soon took a 
most affectionate interest, which, 
with the artless ingenuousness of a 
candid mind, she took no care to 
conceal. With the clear eye of 
true and pure affection she now saw 
that, whilst the time had plainly 
come when Herbert ought to be 
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sent to a public school to fit him 
for his position in life, the removal 
of the boy from the father’s sight 
might be the best means also of 
weaning the bereaved man from 
the sullen gnawing grief which the 
orphan’s constant presence before 
his eyes could only serve to keep 
poignantly alive. So mademoiselle, 
with true womanly heroism, made 
the sacrifice, and urged, albeit with 
a bleeding heart, the removal of 
the son and heir to a distant pub- 
lic educationalestablishment. This 
was two months after the mother’s 
death. Then, to complete the cure, 
and to win the Count back to joy- 
ous life from the gloomy remem- 
brance of her who had been and 
was now no more, Mdlle. Eulalie, 
handsome, clever, accomplished, 
and bewitching, one short month 
later on, or exactly three months 
after the death of her late mistress, 
regardless of the evil tongues and 
the cutting sneers of an unsympa- 
thetic world, brought another sac- 
rifice on the altar of her unbounded 
affection for the son by marrying 
the father, and assuming thus to 
herself, in name as well as in fact, 
the pleasing duty of acting as the 
darling boy’s second mother. Fore- 
most among those who pretended 
to find fault with this brilliant proof 
of devotion was a maternal grand- 
uncle of Herbert, who annoyed the 
new Countess so much by his angry 
remonstrances, and by his most un- 
reasonable insistence thatthe Count 
should settle upon Herbert the 
greater part of his late mother’s 
marriage portion, and wounded 
her feelings so deeply, that she 
was prematurely confined. Her 
constitution and health were, how- 
ever, so excellent, that the young 
stranger, a little girl, conducted 
herself in every way like a full- 
grown babe. It need hardly be 
said here that this somewhat un- 
usual physiological phenomenon af- 
forded additional food for evil 
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tongues. But the mens conscia recti 
made the Count and his wife bear 
up under the unjust infliction. It 
was all the fault of the maternal 
granduncle and his rude remarks. 
It was very wrong in that gentle- 
man to doubt the Count, who was 
the very soul of honour, and cer- 
tainly not likely to permit the in- 
terests of his own and his dear de- 
parted wife’s only son and child to 
suffer in any way. Why, the very 
marriage settlement upon his union 
with Mdlle. Eulalie afforded bril- 
liant and convincing proof of his 
parental solicitude for the dear 
child. Had he not assigned by the 
said settlement the whole of his 
property to the boy’s second mo- 
ther, who loved Herbert as her 
own child, and who also was the 
very soul of honour? ‘That rude 
maternal granduncle of Herbert's 
pretended he could not see it; but 
what could be expected from a sor- 
did trader, who wanted to have 
everything in black and white, and 
with the stamp of the law upon it ? 


The scholastic institution to which 
Herbert was sent was one of the 
highest and best in the land ; and 
there could be no doubt but that 
the training and teaching he re- 
ceived there was of the utmost 
value and benefit to him in after 
days. His first initiation into pub- 
lic school life was of course rather 
rough and painful, and caused the 
poor boy many a bitter pang ; but 
it had the good effect of taking the 
milksop completely out of him; 
and as a sensible lad, naturally 
with a good deal of pluck in him 
and a pretty notion of turning his 
fives to the best account, he soon 
managed to shake and fight him- 
self into his proper groove among 
his companions. He also showed 
considerable aptitude for acquiring 
knowledge. With a view to pre- 
vent the idleness of holidays break- 
ing in upon the continuity of his 
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studies, and dreading lest his oc- 
casional appearance at homeshould 
tend to revive his father’s grief for 
the loss of his first wife, his excel- 
lent second mother had, in her own 
self-sacrificing spirit, and with the 
exemplary sense which character- 
ised every action of her life, made 
provision for his uninterrupted stay 
at the establishment. 

He had been there about eigh- 
teen months, when on a bleak 
March morning his maternal grand- 
uncle suddenly came to the institu- 
tion to fetch him away to his fa- 
ther’s deathbed. They arrived at 
the Manor-house just in time to 
witness the last moments of the 
Count. When the father’s dying 
eyes fell upon the son, kneeling by 
his bedside and covering his death- 
struck cold hand with his passion- 
ate kisses and hot tears, an expres- 
sion of intense pain settled upon 
the dying inan’s face, and he darted 
an agonised appealing look at the 
Countess, who sat at the foot of the 
bed dissolved in tears, which must 
have dimmed her sight so that she 
could not see the look, and was 
therefore unable to construe its 
meaning. Another brief moment 
and it was all over ; and poor Her- 
bert was an orphan. 

That Herbert should have been 
sent for so late may seem to re- 
quire some little explanation. The 
fact was, he had not been sent for 
at all. It was only that meddling 
maternal granduncle of his who had 
taken upon himself to bring the 
boy to the father’s deathbed, with 
a view probably to influence the 
Count’s testamentary dispositions. 
The loving wife had fought to the 
last against the maddening thought 
that her dear husband's life could 
be actually in danger. Why, he 
had been laid up only three months, 
and the physicians had professed 
hopes of the ultimate recovery of 
their patient, even up to within a 
brief fortnight before the melan- 
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choly termination. Surely the wife 
might be forgiven then for hoping 
on a little longer. Now, the phy- 
sicians had advised the patient 
should be kept quiet; and was 
there anything more likely to exer- 
cise a disturbing influence upon 
him than the sight of his son, which 
could not but bring back to him 
the recollection of his dear depart- 
ed first wife, thus reopening a wound 
barely yet scarred ? At least, so ran 
the explanation vouchsafed by the 
broken-hearted widow to Herbert's 
meternal granduncle in reply to his 
upbraidings and remonstrances. 

No matter, however, how the 
fact might really stand, this much 
was certain, that the Count had 
in his last testamentary disposi- 
tion strictly adhered to the stipu- 
lations of the marriage settlement, 
and left everything he died pos- 
sessed of to his dearly-beloved 
wife, vée Eulalie de Grandpré ; as, 
in fact, might have been expected 
from a man of such rigid integrity 
and nice sense of honour. Of 
course a certain portion of the es- 
tate, amounting to some 10,000/. 
in English money, devolved upon 
Herbert by absolute right, in con- 
formity with one of those meddling 
provisions of the law which charac- 
terise most of the continental 
codes, limiting the sacred rights of 
property, and .preventing a man, 
to however limited an extent, doing 
what he likes with his own. 

The bereaved woman could not 
bear the sight of Herbert ; it re- 
minded her too poignantly of the 
dear, dear husband a cruel fate had 
just snatched from her side. So 
Herbert was packed off back to 
school a few days after the funeral, 
which that rude granduncle of his 
positively refused to attend. It 
might seem curious, perhaps, that 
the sight of her own baby-girl had 
not the same effect upon the mourn- 
ing widow ; but, then, such are the 
strange idiosyncrasies of mankind 
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and of womankind, as every close 
observer of human nature knows. 

The late Count’s confidential 
servant had, indeed, the baseness 
to assert, after his master’s death, 
when the widow had very properly 
dismissed him as no longer of use 
to the family, that the Count had, 
some ten days before his demise, 
eagerly asked that his son should 
be sent for, and had also more than 
once expressed his desire to see his 
legal adviser. But we know how 
the best of men and the best of 
women are subject to the shafts of 
calumny hurled at them ; and surely 
no properly constituted mind would 
place the least credence in the as- 
sertions of a disappointed, dismiss- 
ed servant, who was, besides, strong- 
ly suspected of collusion with Her- 
bert’s meddlesome maternal grand- 
uncle. 

One great and good thing cer- 
tainly his late father had done for 
Herbert. He had,sometwo months 
before his death, appointed him a 
guardian, to watch over his tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare like unto 
a second father. Councillor Fis- 
cher, the gentleman in question 
—not a Common Councillor, let 
it be understood, but an actual 
Privy Councillor, and one of the 
most shining lights of piety in the 
land—had, about a twelvemonth 
before, accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of the Countess (#ée Eu- 
lalie de Grandpré), and had been 
particularly struck with the lady's 
evident great aptitude for religious 
development. A short acquaint- 
ance had thus soon ripened into 
Christian intimacy, and the Coun- 
cillor had been duly introduced to 
Count Herbert as his wife’s chosen 
spiritual friend and guide; and so 
it had come to pass that young 
Herbert had bestowed upon him 
the inestimable blessing ofthe pious 
Councillor’s guardianship. 

The day after the funeral Her- 
bert’s granduncle had forced his 
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most objectionable presence once 
more upon the widow, who was duly 
flanked on this occasion by Her- 
bert’s new guardian. The old trader 
had a somewhat infirm, passionate 
temper and a most irritable dispo- 
sition. The mild, gentlemanly, and 
ladylike objections urged by the 
guardian and the widow against his 
unjustifiable interference in family 
affairs, instead of calming his un- 
reasonable ire and opening his eyes 
to the true state of affairs, actually 
had the effect of exasperating him 
to such a pitch that he committed 
the gross indelicacy of indulging in 
a fit of apoplexy, which carried him 
off, even in the Manor-house, before 
the very eyes of the poor boy whom 
he had so sincerely wished to serve, 
and to whom he had done such 
grievous disservice, as Councillor 
Fischer very justly observed when 
the dead body was taken away to 
the village inn. 

Herbert returned to school well- 
nigh heart-broken. His progress 
in his apprenticeship to life and 
death had in very truth been ra- 
ther rapid for one so young and 
tender-hearted. Nowonder itsome- 
how should take away his breath, 
threatening to choke him with sobs. 
Over and over again the poor boy 
repeated to himself the gipsy’s 
words, ‘ Yet a brief space, and those 
dearest to you, and to whom you 
are dearest, will be taken away 
from you.’ Ay, they had all been 
taken away from him now, indeed, 
whom he loved dearest and who 
loved him dearest—mother, father, 
and granduncle; for, strange to 
say perhaps, Herbert believed no 
longer in the affectionate love of 
his ‘second mother.’ His late 
granduncle had succeeded in in- 
oculating the boy with his own un- 
justifiable prejudices against that 
most estimable lady. 

Youth is elastic, and will soon 
rebound from even the heaviest and 
deepest depression. It was thus 
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with Herbert. A few months after 
his latest double bereavement he 
was again the gayest and most light- 
hearted of his gay and light-hearted 
school-fellows, and the most mis- 
chievous to boot. At least hegot the 
credit of it. There was not a prank 
or trick played by the a/umnz, not 
a predatory expedition led into the 
neighbouring orchards, &c., but 
fame was sure to name Herbert in 
connection with it; and, strange 
to say, every plot and scheme in 
which he took a leading part, how- 
ever cunningly contrived or how- 
ever craftily carried out, was sure to 
‘gang awry,’ and poor Herbert was 
safe to be in for the punishment, 
even though quite innocent, as 
would sometimes really be the case. 
So it came to pass, in the course of 
another year or so, that he was 
both the reputed ringleader of the 
school in every sort of mischief, and 
the general scapegoat upon whom, 
not only his own, but most of his 
fellows’ sins were safe to be visited. 
It was at this early period of his 
life that his juvenile companions 
bestowed upon him the nickname 
of Pechvagel, or Lackluck. 


The Countess was inconsolable 
for the loss of her beloved husband. 
She swore henceforth to give up 
the world and its vanities, and de- 
vote herself entirely to her two 
children, Herbert and her babe 
Eulalie, who, she said, were both 
equally dearto her. The only solace 
she could find in her deep affliction 
was to give all her energies to the 
management of the large fortune 
left by the Count; and it became 
speedily apparent that there was no 
danger of the estate suffering any 
diminution in her hands, as the 
late Count’s farmers, &c., had soon 
occasion to find out to their bitter 
regret. Not that she was worldly 
given, or cared for the vile dross, 
for which baser mortals will sacri- 
fice body and soul ; but that it was 
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her sacred duty to watch over the 


interests of her dear children. In 
this true labour of love and duty 
she would of course occasionally 
meet with difficulties and crosses, 
showing her that woman is a weak 
vessel after all, to whom the coun- 
sel and support of a man by her 
side must always prove an inestim- 
able blessing. 

Privy Councillor Fischer was a 
pious man and a strict Christian, a 
leader among the most rigid section 
of the great Mucker Community, a 
saint of saints. The Countess was 
a Christian woman, who could not 
but be deeply conscious of the 
sanctifying influence over her soul 
which such a man must exercise. 
When, therefore, the Councillor, 
moved by holy charity and pity for 
the sad solitary state of the widow 
and the orphaned condition of the 
children, manfully came forward to 
offer her his Christian heart to rest 
on, his pious hand to guide her 
through the perilous mazes of this 
wicked world in safety to the glo- 
rious inheritance of the just and 
righteous and strong in faith, she, 
howeverreluctantly, sacrificing once 
more her own feelings to the in- 
terests of her children, accepted 
the offer. But forewarned by her 
former experience of the spirit of 
cavil and calumny which holds su- 
preme sway over society, she rigid- 
ly insisted upon the full expiration 
of a twelvemonth and a day after 
her dear departed husband's demise 
before she would consent to appear 
once more at the altar to give her 
children a second father. Yet, sad 
to relate, even this would not satisfy 
the world, and evil tongues would 
make free with her name and fame, 
and would even sneeringly call the 
pious Councillor a vile fortune- 
hunter and a canting hypocrite ! 
Alas, it is ever thus; the ungodly 
will void their venom upon the 
elect. However, the Councillor 
and his young wife bore all this 
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with Christian patience and -for- 
bearance, and dispensed Christian 
forgiveness to their detractors, only 
trusting the Almighty would, by 
some signal punishment, open their 
eyes to the error of their evil ways. 


Herbert remained at the school 
till he was past fourteen years of 
age. By the side of his unconquer- 
able love of fun, frolic, and mis- 
chief, which kept him in incessant 
scrapes, he showed also a great love 
of study and learning, and grew 
apace in knowledge. Despite his 
wicked propensities, he was a ge- 
neral favourite with his masters, as 
well as with his fellow-scholars. 
About this time it occurred to his 
second mother, who now inhabited 
the palatial mansion in the capital 
with her new husband, that she felt 
sufficiently resigned to the loss of 
her first husband to bear the sight of 
his son. So Herbert was actually 
invited home to pass the midsum- 
mer vacation. His new stepfather 
received the lad with austere kind- 
ness, his second mother with a 
burst of hysteric affection, his baby 
sister with an infant's artless de- 
light. The child took amazingly 
to her big brother, and _ before. 
three days were over they were 
the fastest friends, and Herbert 
had again something to love dearer 
than all else in the world. 

The Privy Councillor soon dis- 
covered, to his dismay, that Her- 
bert’s religious training had been 
grossly neglected. The boy had 
been brought up in the love of the 
Father, not in the fear of the Lord. 
His departed mother was chiefly to 
blame for this sad state of things, 
and also the authorities of the 
school, who clearly bestowed much 
greater care and assiduity upon the 
physical, mental, and intellectual 
education and the moral training of 
their young charges than upon the 
due cultivation of the religious inner 
life of the soul, and the proper de- 
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velopment of outward fervid mani- 
festations of faith. 

The Councillorresolved to snatch 
this young brand from Tophet. It 
was decided that Herbert should 
not return to the institution: he 
was to finish his preparatory edu- 
cation for the University at one of 
the high schools in the capital, 
whilst being at the same time duly 
grounded in the fundamental truths 
and principles of the great Mucker 
Church by one of the leading pietis- 
tic divines, under the control and 
guidance of his own saintly step- 
father, to fit him for his approach- 
ing confirmation. 

Alas, the good man’s efforts to 
rescue Herbert’s soul from the 
errors of his early irreligious train- 
ing broke against the boy’sobdurate 
persistence in the simple faith he 
had learned at his mother’s knee. 
It was in vain he was taken to 
church twice on Sundays, and sub- 
jected to the powerful eloquence of 
the Rev. Firetest Trysoul ; prayer- 
meetings and ‘ experiences’ had no 
effect upon him. Even when his 
pious stepfather and guardian, like 
unto the skilful surgeon who lay- 
eth bare the sore, probeth it to its 
depth, and cutteth away the proud 
flesh, that he may effect a thorough 
cure, adcuced the death of the mo- 
ther, the father, and the granduncle 
of his obstinate ward and stepson 
as so many signal proofs of the 
wrath of the offended and angry 
God he was preaching to him, the 
boy remained obdurate. He was, 
in fact, no longer in the plastic-wax 
period of life, but he had prema- 
turely entered into the hard-set 
marble period. He had even the 
hardihood to repudiate openly and 
uncompromisingly the Rev. Fire- 
test Trysoul’s great sheet-anchor 
tenet of elective grace and predes- 
tination ; and he had in the end to 
be confirmed at his mother’s parish 
church, where a less exacting and 
restricted creed was professed. 
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From this time forward the 
saintly guardian washed his hands 
of him. It was clear he was fore- 
doomed, and it would be down- 
right flying in the face of Providence 
to make farther efforts to rescue 
him from predestined perdition. 

There were some other things 
just then to vex the good and pious 
man. His wife refused obstinately 
to make a will in his favour, leaving 
the whole of her very large fortune 
to him personally, and trusting to 
his austere piety that he would do 
justice by Herbert and Eulalie. 
Somehow a change seemed to have 
come over the spirit of her dream ; 
she was actually beginning to dis- 
trust the pious professions of her 
husband. The sweet affection 
which Herbert bore his little sister 
was making a powerful growing 
impression upon her. Atthis time 
a little stepbrother was born to 
Herbert. The mother was danger- 
ously ill for several weeks after, 
and when she recovered at last, it 
was not to renewed life, but only to 
the protracted agony of a decline. 
In this state she remembered her 
of the great kindness of Herbert's 
mother for her in the olden days, 
and also of the affectionate love 
Herbert’s father had borne her, 
and she resolved to do at least 
partial justice to the boy. So, 
unmoved by the eager represent- 
ations and remonstrances of her 
saintly spouse, she gave instruc- 
tions for the draught of a will 
dividing her fortune into three 
equal shares for the three children. 

On the very day appointed for 
the execution of this will, the sick 
woman was seated by a window 
overlooking the river. Little Eu- 
lalie was playing on the bridge, at- 
tended by the nursery-maid. The 
child was bending over the low rail 
of the bridge ; something on the 
river suddenly attracted her atten- 
tion ; she eagerly leaned forward, 
lost her balance, and tumbled over 
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into the water, before the affright- 
ed maid could lay hold of her to 
pull her back. The maid wrung 
her hands, and rushed off scream- 
ing for help. Herbert was return- 
ing from school. He reached the 
bridge just in time to see his little 
sister fall into the water. Without 
a moment’s hesitation the “brave 
lad jumped in after her; he seized 
the child by her golden hair ; a few 
vigorous strokes brought him tri- 
umphant to the bank with—the 
corpse of poor little Eulalie. The 
shock had killed the delicate infant 
on the spot. 

The poor mother had seen it all; 
but she guessed not the terrible 
truth. She fondly thought her child 
was saved—saved by Herbert ; and 
her whole heart went forth to meet 
the dear boy when he brought in 
his sad burden, followed by the 
servants and by a physician, who 
was accidently passing by, and who 
had now to tell the unhappy mo- 
ther that her child was nomore. A 
few brief minutes after mother and 
child were reunited in death ; and, 
behold the mockery of fate, ano- 
ther few minutes saw the arrival 
of the legal gentleman and the wit- 
nesses who came to effect the due 
execution of the will ! 


‘ All those dearest to you, and to 
whom you are dearest, will be taken 
away from you,’ murmured poor 
Herbert mechanically, when he re- 
turned from the funeral. ‘Are there 
really to be naught but losses and 
crosses in my life, | wonder? No 
matter,’ he added, with a grim 
smile, ‘the oracle said I should 
die rich, and s#e called that a con- 
solation !’ 


The legal gentleman who had 
prepared the draught of the will 
actually had the bad taste to ask 
the Privy Councillor, still stagger- 
ing under the heavy blow Provi- 
dence had dealt him, to act up to 
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the clearly expressed intention of 
his deceased wife, and hand at least 
one-third of the estate over to Her- 
bert. He was of course properly 
rebuked, and sternly reminded of 
the impropriety of meddling in pri- 
vate family affairs. The infant son, 
being the sole surviving child of his 
mother, who had died intestate, 
was her sole natural heir, and he, 
the Councillor, was his sole natural 
guardian, and it was the father’s sa- 
cred duty to watch over the infant’s 
interests. Why, it would be an act 
of downright dishcnesty to strip off 
even the smallest portion of the in- 
heritance to give it to Herbert, who 
had no /ega/ claim whatever to it. 
He was deeply grieved that his 
wife had not lived to execute her 
intended will ; but as it had clearly 
been appointed in the inscrutable 
ways of Providence that the will 
should not be executed, who was 
he that he should set himself 
against the decrees ofthe Almighty? 
Moreover, Herbert had his 10,0004. 
duly invested in safe 5 per cent 
State Papers, which was a fortune 
amply sufficient for him, consider- 
ing more particularly that his fa- 
ther had been a penniless lieuten- 
ant. Besides, Herbert was an un- 
regenerate youth, who sadly needed 
the chastening rod. After this there 
was no more to be said; so there 
was an end of it, and except his 
indefeasible legal portion, his bril- 
liant inheritance had, indeed, pass- 
ed away from Herbert as if it had 
never been his. 


Herbert was now in his sixteenth 
year. Deducting the expenses of 
his education for the last three 
years and a half, there came an- 
other 1ooo/. accumulated interest 
to be added to the capital, as the 
Councillor generously forbore charg- 
ing for the lad’s board ard lodging 
during the year’s residence at his 
house—a most noble trait surely, 
which, however, could not disarm 
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the censures of an evil-disposed 
world, nor gain the gratitude of the 
stubborn boy, who actually carried 
his mad resentment so far as to tell 
his kind and indulgent guardian to 
his face that he looked upon the in- 
fant heir as the usurper of his own 
fortune, which ought to have come 
to him (Herbert) by all the rules of 
equity. Strange perversity of mind 
and distortion of moral vision to 
be sure, when the aw was pointing 
so clearly the other way! 

After this no candid mind could 
blame the guardian that he should 
come to the decision to have finally 
done with Herbert and his affairs. 
As he broke up his establishment 
in the capital, and went to reside at 
his infant son’s country seat, and 
as Herbert, having passed his ex- 
amination, was now duly enrolled 
among the University students, 
there was no longer need, or in- 
deed occasion, to continue the do- 
mestic connection between guar- 
dian and ward. Knowing Herbert’s 
stubborn character, the Councillor 
would not even attempt to guide 
or control the boy in any way in 
his new University life. He would, 
on the contrary, give him full swing 
and plenty of rope, contemplating 
the probable result with charitable 
forethought and Christian satisfac- 
tion. 

People given to cavil and fault- 
finding might perhaps object that, 
as it is always held to be a guar- 
dian’s sacred duty to watch over 
the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of his ward, the Councillor should 
at least have endeavoured to influ- 
ence the lad for the better by good 
advice and kindly remonstrance, 
and to put a salutary curb upon 
his youthful extravagance. Though 
Herbert retained only a compara- 
tively small portion of his inherit- 
ance, he was still in this respect 
infinitely better off than consider- 
ably more than nine-tenths at 
least of his fellow-students. The 
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one-fourth part of the interest of his 
capital ought to have been more 
than amply sufficient to defray all 
expenses that could be properly in- 
curred by a lad of sixteen. But, with 
a suite of apartments in a leading 
Street, stables, three horses, and a 
groom to attend to them, and a foi- 
ble for expensive clothesand showy 
jewelry, kindly fostered by obliging 
tradesmen, who always found the 
Councillor willing to redeem his 
ward’s word, the whole interest 
proved necessarily insufficient for 
the extravagant young scamp, and 
so part of the capital had soon to 
attend it on its flight. 

‘What do I care for money? 
poor Herbert used to say when 
some elder and wiser companion 
would occasionally try to remon- 
strate with the lad, and point out 
to him that throwing away money 
is not even spending it. ‘I know 
I shall die rich.’ 

In his studies Herbert was strict- 
ly desultory. He dipped here and 
there in the sea of learning, and, 
like a roving bee, would roam from 
one branch of human lore to an- 
other, taking a sip everywhere—of 
honey or of poison, as the case 
might be. The Kneipe and the 
Fechtboden also numbered him 
among their most assiduous fre- 
quenters. Before two years were 
over he might pass for a most ac- 
complished student, except in the 
unimportant point that he had not 
yet selected any special branch for 
what is technically termed a ‘ bread- 
and-cheese’ study. 

By this time he had becomeamem- 
ber also ofthe great Bib and Tucker 
Society for the radical reformation 
of all abuses in State and Church, 
and for the regeneration of the hu- 
man race. He with others of the 
same highly intellectual stamp, who 
were displaying such eminent apti- 
tude in making ducks and drakes 
of their own private fortunes, and 
were so successfully intent upon 
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misgoverning their own affairs, and 
wrecking their own best prospects 
in life, must take it into their silly 
noddles, forsooth, that the world 
would go on so much better if it 
were governed by students and 
schoolboys. 

Herbert was just about eighteen 
when the Bibs and Tuckers made 
a first attempt to upset the rotten 
old government of the State. Every- 
thing must have a beginning, you 
know, and most great enterprises 
have sprung from very small begin- 
nings—as the stately oak-tree from 
the tiny acorn. So here the begin- 
ning took the shape of an attack 
made by the formidable society, to 
the number of some eighty youths, 
upon the chief guardhouse of a 
certain city. The soldiers, being 
taken by surprise, one or two of 
them were despatched in the first 
onset; but when they recovered 
from the first stagger, and went to 
work in professional style, receiv- 
ing timely succour also from the 
barracks, the assailants, wisely re- 
solving to live to fight another day, 
manfully took to their heels. Some 
of them were caught; others suc- 
ceeded in escaping to other lands, 
where most of them started afresh 
in life as political refugees or exiled 
patriots. * Among those who thus 
made their way across the French 
frontier was Herbert. The failure 
of the attempt was attributed by 
many of Herbert’s companions to 
his participation in it, and to his 
proverbial bad luck. As he had 
chosen to rise in open rebellion 
against the government, the re- 
maining portion of his fortune was, 
by the laws of the land, confiscated 
to the State. 

Another part of the gipsy’s pre- 
diction had thus come literally 
true. His splendid inheritance 
had indeed passed away from him, 
even to the last fraction, as if it 
had never been his; and he was an 
exile now from the land of his 
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birth, and thrown altogether upon 
his own personal resources and 
exertions for food and raiment and 
shelter. 


Herbert was a lad of spirit. He 
did not go in for sighing and moan- 
ing, but took kindly to the some- 
what uncomfortable new position 
it had pleased Fate to assign to 
him.* The first thing he did—one 
of the few wise acts of his life— 
was to drop the high-sounding but 
empty title of Count, together with 
his aristocratic name, assuming in- 
stead the plebeian name of his 
mother’s family. His early French 
education stood him in excellent 
stead now in France; so did his 
somewhat desultory studies in the 
several branches of the natural 
sciences, which procured him an 
appointment in the medical de- 
partment of the military service in 
one of the colonies. Here he 
went on swimmingly at first, and 
saw a brilliant career opening be- 
fore him. But, as the gipsy had 
predicted, calamity would dog 
his steps, and whatever seemed 
to promise greenest and fairest 
in his life would turn to dry leaves 
and ashes. A fierce attack of 
marsh fever, caught in the fearless 
execution of his duty, prostrated 
him for several months, and as it 
might be a long time before he 
would be fit again for service, his 
humane superiors thought it the 
most merciful course to dismiss him 
altogether, so that the poor fellow 
should no longer need worry his 
mind with anxious thoughts about 
returning to his duties. 

With shattered health, prostrate 
in body and mind, and bankrupt 
in purse, he found life now the very 
reverse of pleasant. Still he strug- 
gled on manfully. He took to 


* Of course it was all Fate's doing. It is 
so consoling to curse Fate for it, whenever 
the consequences of our own folly come 
home to us. 
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literature and journalism, and suc- 
ceeded indifferently well in gaining 
a subsistence. Bright gleams of 
sunshine would occasionally fall 
upon his path just when it looked 
gloomiest ; and time after time the 
shares of his hopes of fortune would 
seem to be rising on the great 
Stock Exchange of life—but only 
to tumble down again hopelessly 
to the lowest discount. 

He rolled from city to city, stay- 
ing a few months here, a few 
months there, but finding nowhere 
a fixed abode, and never gathering 
moss. Yet he never lost heart. 
When Misfortune was pelting him 
with her heaviest brickbats, he al- 
ways sought and found consolation 
in the gispy’s concluding predic- 
tion. 

‘Despite all you can do, you 
jade,’ he used to exclaim, ‘I know 
I shall die rich.’ 


Matters had gone on in this way 
some ten years or so, and Herbert 
was just enjoying an exceptionally 
bright gleam of temporary sun- 
shine, when the old state-reform- 
ing and society-reconstructing no- 
tion of the Bib-and-Tucker period 
of his life waxed once more strong 
within him. He found that the 
French government was ‘shock- 
ing bad,’ and incontinently rushed 
into membership of a secret society 
which had set itself the laudable 
task of improving the said govern- 
ment off the face of the earth. 
Herbert brought with him his cus- 
tomary ill luck. The police got 
wind of the conspiracy. The go- 
vernment took a jaundiced view of 
the matter. These starch doctrin- 
aires could not appreciate the Ca- 
tholic humanitarianism of Herbert’s 
motives and the wide-world-em- 
bracing philanthropy of his aims 
and aspirations. They could not 
see what business a foreigner en- 
joying the hospitality of France 
could possibly have to plot tke 
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downfall of the French government. 
So a warrant was issued against 
him, and it might have gone hard 
with the would-be regenerator of 
the human race had it not been 
that he was warned in time of the 
blow impending over him. How- 
ever, he could only just manage to 
escape with barely the clothes on 
his back, and he had to seek in 
England fresh fields and pastures 
new under most unpromising cir- 
cumstances. 


Still Herbert did not give way 
to despondency. In his rude ap- 
prenticeship to misfortune and 
suffering he had had to take a few 
lessons in the endurance of penury, 
and had been actually pushed more 
than once beyond the boundary 
line into the dreary domain of star- 
vation. So a little more or less 
want and misery could make 
but little difference to him. Was 
he not, after all, safe to die rich? 
What need he care, then, about 
some mere temporary inconveni- 
ence? The study of the English 
language had also formed part of 
his early education. He soon found 
a way, therefore, of gaining a bare 
subsistence in the British metro- 
polis. He set energetically to work 
to acquire sufficient mastery over 
the language to get his living in 
England by literary pursuits. 

In this he succeeded beyond his 
hopes, and things went on remark- 
ably well with him fora time. It 
seemed Misfortune was tired of 
pursuing him, and had resolved to 
let him alone in future ; for he was 
permitted to keep years in the same 
place, and was actually gathering 
gear. It was quite clear he was 
steering on to ultimate wealth, 
and he would often rub his hands 
with delight, chuckling to himself, 
‘Ha, ha! I always knew I should 
die rich!’ 

It was at this period of his life 
that Herbert met with his fate, as 
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novel-writers have it. He fell des- 
perately* in love with a charming 
girl, beautiful, accomplished, and 
sympathetic withal, who kindly 
pitied him for the moving accidents 
and disastrous chances of his life. 
The present simple narrative not 
being intended for a love-story, 
there is no need here to trace the 
ripening of this pity into a warmer 
affection. Suffice it to say, then, that 
Maud Vavasour, who was a daugh- 
ter of an ancient family as high as 
the most towering church steeple, 
and as poor as the very poorest 
church mouse, whispered ‘ Yes’ in 
the most bewitching way, amidst a 
world of sweet blushes and sweeter 
smiles, when Herbert, after a year’s 
courtship, ventured to entreat her 
acceptance of his heart and hand. 

That Herbert, who had found 
5504. a year fixed income from 
capital, in a comparatively cheap 
part of the world, much too little 
for his modest wants in his un- 
wived youth, should think his pre- 
carious earnings of some 350/. a 
year a sufficient provision for the 
maintenance of a wife and family 
in dear London, may seem strange ; 
but he had, since the days of his 
youth and inexperience, had ample 
opportunities of working out many 
knotty problems in social science, 
and he had at this time actually 
saved 500/., which would just 
nicely start the loving pair in mar- 
ried life. Besides, in the halcyon 
days of wooing, love looks always 
such a very extensive item on the 
credit side of housekeeping, that 
the debit side is apt to excite but 
scant attention. 

What might have been the ulti- 
mate upshot, and whether the mat- 
ter might have turned out better or 
worse in the end for the hero of 
our simple narrative, can never be 
known now; for within one short 
month before the time fixed for 


* Poor fellow, he had a knack of doing 
everything desperately, 
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the marriage an Indian nabob ap- 
peared on the scene, a distant re- 
lation of the Vavasour family, who 
had only just come back from the 
East the possessor ofuntold wealth. 
He met his sixth cousin Maud at 
a party, and was at once enthralled 
by her charms ; he resolved to in- 
terwine the blooming roses of her 
spring with the withered leaves of 
his winter. The family of course 
jumped at the glorious chance, and 
Maud, who was a sensible girl, 
promptly availed herself of the new 
light thrown upon the matter by the 
magnificent gift of a splendid set 
of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, 
valued at some 60,000/. sterling, 


and the still more magnificent 
promised marital settlement of 


10,000/. a year upon herself, for 
her sole, absolute, and uncon- 
trolled use, to discover, albeit a 
little late, but still in time, that 
her betrothed’s precarious position 
in life did not offer that solid guar- 
antee of happiness which a prudent 
young woman should always insist 
upon securing before pronouncing 
the irrevocable vow. Her resolu- 
tion to declare their engagement 
at an end she conveyed to Herbert 
in the most honourable, delicate, 
and feeling manner; but the foolish 
fellow chose to take a prejudiced 
view of what he was pleased to 
call her heartless breach of her 
plighted troth. 

Poor Herbert! He was always 
fond of high-falutin sentiment and 
high-flown language ; he wrote to 
her that if she could prefer to the 
warm protestations of his ardent 
affection the frozen love mumblings 
of a yellow-skinned septuagenarian 
(which was a libel; the nabob was 
only sixty-seven), with a dried-up 
heart and an indifferent liver, she 
might marry her nabob, and wel- 
come; Ae would not stand in her 
way. The girl who could sell her- 
self for a heap of vile dross, a string 
of the morbid excretions of a 
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wretched mollusc, and a few sili- 
cate-of-alumina pebbles and bits of 
crystallised carbon, was not the girl 
for him. Having sent off this 
high-stirrup epistle, he broke fairly 
down; he took to a regular maudlin 
fit; he raved about the sun having 
now indeed died out of his life! Hi- 
therto adverse Fortune had sim- 
ply been tenderly toying and play- 
ing with him, as the cat with the 
mouse; now she had given him 
the first sharp bite. The happiness 
of his life had now been wrecked 
for evermore ; London, England, 
Europe, was the tomb of that hap- 
piness, and in that tomb he would 
stay no longer. 

So he shook the dust of Europe 
off his shoes, and made tracks for 
the New World, just in time to 
escape an angry demand of ex- 
planation from the nabob, who 
wanted to know what possible con- 
cern his skin, his heart, and his liver 
could be to any one but himself. 
Another portion of the gipsy’s pre- 
diction was now finding its actual 
fulfilment. Herbert was, from 
this time forward, for years a wan- 
derer over the earth, restlessly dri- 
ven on by the spectre of his dead 
happiness, and finding nowhere an 
abiding-place for the soles of his 
feet. Even his dying-rich notion, 
which he had always so tenderly 
caressed as his great consolation 
in all his old troubles, had lost its 
charm for him. What mattered it 
to him now whether he died rich or 
poor, so that death but came soon 
to release him from his woe! 

However, everything must come 
to an end at last. Herbert, who 
was then in Australia, discovered 
one fine morning that he was get- 
ting alarmingly gray. Wisdom com- 
eth with gray hairs, they say; so 
Herbert suddenly awoke to the ar- 
rant folly of his goings-on for years 
past, and there arose in his mind 
once more the old unconquerable 
faith in the ultimate fulfilment of 
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the concluding part of the gipsy’s 
prediction. 

Resolved to do his share to- 
wards this consummation, so eager- 
ly and devoutly wished by him, he 
went to one of the most promising 
diggings, where he worked hard 
for months with but indifferent 
success. At last, however, he 
struck ile, as the Yankees have it, 
popping upon an exceptionally rich 
placer, which in a few days yielded 
him a sweet collection of nuggets to 
the pleasing tune of about 12,000/. 
value: he prudently kept the matter 
dark, communicating simply with 
one of the gold-buying firms to 
send down their agent to have the 
nuggets delivered to him. 

The evening before the expected 
arrival of the receiving agent, Her- 
bert retired to his tent in a very 
happy frame of mind. ‘ My faith has 
not deceived me, then,’ he thought. 
‘I shall die rich after all; for the 
possession of 12,000/. is wealth to 
me. I will go back to Europe 
now, and settle somewhere, to 
finish my old days in peace. I 
have wandered quite long enough 
in all conscience.’ 

Cradled in these pleasing hopes, 
and rocked by these bright visions, 
he fell asleep. He awoke to con- 
sciousness again some six weeks 
after,in the shanty of akind-hearted 
provision dealer, to which he had 
been taken, having been discovered 
in his tent with his skull nearly 
battered in, in an exhausted, dying 
condition. Fatality had so ordained 
it that the secret of his splendid 
find had been discovered by some 
bushrangers, who had come to his 
tent in the dead of the night to 
put in their claim. He must have 
had a desperate struggle with these 
miscreants ; but of this he had only 
a very dim and confused recollec- 
tion. He had hovered six weeks 
between life and death: when he 
awoke again to consciousness at 
last, it was long odds against his 
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ultimate recovery to health and 
strength, and it took, indeed, seve- 
ral months’ careful nursing and 
tending to set him even feebly on 
his legs again. ‘The good-natured 
diggers then made a collection for 
him to send him back to England. 


Herbert’s temperament was san- 
guine, with a very slight dash of 
the choleric in it. There was a 
marvellous springiness in him 
which nothing could lastingly lame, 
a buoyancy which nothing could 
long subdue. Some five months 
at sea, in his return journey to Eng- 
land, did him much good. He 
picked up wonderfully ; he remem- 
bered him of the pleasant days he 
had of yore lived in London, and 
he was hopeful that his wanderings 
and experiences would readily open 
to him readmission to his former 
employment on the press and on 
magazine literature. 

Nor was he altogether disap- 
pointed in this anticipation. Al- 
though many of his old friends and 
companions were gone, there were 
still a few leftwho remembered him 
gladly, and welcomed him back 
with genuine warmth. 

He found, however, that whilst 
he had been roving about the 
world, many new competitors had 
arisen in thejournalisticand literary 
market, and that the demand for 
the special article he could supply 
best had grown rather slack. 

Still he managed to earn a hand- 
to-mouth subsistence, which was 
after all the chief point; and al- 
though there was precious little 
chance indeed to lay-by aught 
against a rainy day, as the saying 
hath it, he always managed some- 
how to keep a roof over his head, 
a coat on his back, and to geta 
bellyful, if an expressive vulgarism 
may be permitted to pass current 
in a simple plain narrative like the 
present. 

It was in these days also that 
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he became a member of a distin- 
guished literary, artistic, and scien- 
tific club, by enemies and detrac- 
tors sneeringly, yet truthfully, called 
the ‘ Intellectual.’ 


Time kept rolling on. Her- 
bert’s gray hair was rapidly turning 
to white. The old hope that he 
should after all die rich still brave- 
ly kept its place in his heart, but the 
rosy hue of that hope was beginning 
to fade from its pristine brightness 
to fainter tints, and sometimes, in- 
deed, he would feel half inclined to 
look upon the matter as a mere 
alluring and deceptive myth. 


One evening a number of stu- 
dents met at the principal Kneipe 
of a distinguished University in 
Germany to give a farewell enter- 
tainment to a fellow student, a 
young American, whom the fatal 
bankruptcy and suicide of his fa- 
ther and the ruin of his family 
recalled to his native land. Every 
one of the young men presented 
the guest of the evening with some 
little gift, either to help him on his 
sad way, or by way of token of re- 
membrance. One of them found, 
to his intense annoyance, that he 
had absolutely nothing to give 
when his turn came. Luckily he 
remembered, however, just in the 
nick of time, that a doating old 
aunt of his had that very day given 
him a paid-up full chance in the 
great State Lottery. This precious 
document, neatly folded, he pressed 
into the hand of the grateful reci- 
pient, who, as well as the other 
students, thought it a bank-note. 
When some hours after, in the 
railway carriage, our young Ameri- 
can looked over his collection of 
gifts, and discovered the chancy 
character of the bit of paper, he 
felt the reverse of pleased and gra- 
tified. There was no help for it, 
however, so he placed the docu- 
ment in his pocket-book, promising 
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himself to sell it to some one on 
the first opportunity that should 
offer. 


On his way back to the New 
World, our young American stop- 
ped a few days in London. Here 
he met a fellow countryman, who 
invited him to pass a few hours 
at the ‘Intellectual.’ Herbert, 
who had that day received a cheque 
for one of his articles, was then in 
full feather. He felt much attract- 
ed to the young man, who had 
studied at his own University, and 
who was borne down now by such 
grievous misfortune. He invited 
him to dine with him the next day. 
In his expansive after-dinner mood, 
kind-hearted Herbert, having dis- 
covered that his young friend was 
afew pounds short of his travelling 
expenses to New York, pressed up- 
on him the loan of a 5/4 note, 
which was gratefully accepted, but 
only on condition that Herbert 
should receive in exchange the 
lottery-ticket, whose cost price 
might be considered very nearly 
an equivalent. 

‘Should it turn up a prize,’ said 
Herbert heartily, ‘which I much 
doubt, since it has come into my 
proverbially unlucky hand, you 
shall have half of it.’ 


A fortnight after the departure 
of the young man news reached 
London of the total wreck of the 
ship in which he had embarked, 
with the loss of every soul on 
board. 

‘Fatality ’ muttered Herbert. 
* Had it not been for my unlucky 
five pounds the poor fellow might 
be alive now !’ 


A few months after this sad 
event Herbert failed to put in an 
appearance at the ‘ Intellectual.’ 
However, as he had a habit of 
taking occasional hot working fits, 
his absence did not for a time 
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excite much surprise or remark. 
But when several months passed 
away without bringing either him 
or news of him, the Club grew 
anxious. Only, as it was one of 
his peculiarities never to give his 
private address, nothing could be 
done, of course. 


The fact of the matter was, the 
poor fellow was lying prostrate 
on his back, stricken down with 
grievous sickness. The many hard- 
ships he had gone through had in 
the end fatally sapped his consti- 
tution and enfeebled his frame, so 
when the sickness came upon him 
he could make but a poor fight for 
it. At an early period of his life 
he had lost his faith in physic, and 
he had still less confidence in phy- 
sicians. He obstinately declined 
then having recourse to the advice 
and ministrations of science. The 
natural buoyancy of his spirit and 
the cheerful hopefulness of his san- 
guine disposition kept him up for 
a time; but as day after day and 
week after week passed, each new 
day, each new week finding him 
more broken and enfeebled than 
the preceding one, it began gradu- 
ally to dawn upon him that he 
might be nearing the terminal sta- 
tion on his life’s journey. The 
dread of death could not disturb 
his philosophic calm; he had suf- 
fered too much in life to regret its 
impending loss very bitterly. As 
he had no savings, no secret store, 
to fall back upon, his good land- 
lady—an excellent woman, but very 
poor herself—had to apply overand 
over again to the obliging kindness 
of the universal avuncular relative 
of the lieges of this land, until even 
the last and least valuable of poor 
Herbert’s chattels and effects were 
omnia tubulodata—all up the spout. 
He was as proud as Lucifer, and 
could not bring himself to appeal 
for help to his brethren of the 
‘Intellectual.’ At last, however, 
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when the last shirt was gone, save 
the one on his back, the sad 
thought wou/d force itself upon 
him that he, who had all his life 
through felt so safely convinced 
that he should die rich, would in 
all likelihood not alone die a pau- 
per now, but would even have to 
be buried as a pauper; so he made 
up his mind at last to send for one 
of the ‘fellows’ with whom he had 
always been most intimate in late 
years. 


John Brookley was a choice sam- 
ple of the true literary Bohemian, 
who, soit dit en passant, differs very 
much indeed from most of the 
fancy pictures of the genus one 
meets with in the ephemerides of 
the day. He was an accomplished 
scholar, a brilliant essayist, a high- 
principled gentleman, careless of 
self, and overmuch given, perhaps, 
to indolence and lotus-eating. He 
bore Herbert the sincerest friend- 
ship. As good fortune would have 
it, when Herbert's landlady brought 
him her sick lodger’s message, and 
told of his misery and sufferings 
with the artless pathos of true sym- 
pathy, John Brookley was in funds. 
He at once handed the poor wo- 
man a couple of sovereigns for im- 
mediate wants, promising to be at 
Herbert's lodgings in an hour's 
time. 

So soon as the good woman was 
gone, honest John Brookley rushed 
to Covent-garden Market to pro- 
cure a supply of delicacies for the 
‘ poor dear boy.’ He bought pines, 
oranges, pomegranates, and grapes, 
and, by way of contrast, a small 
cask of Russian caviare and one of 
Dutch herrings! Remembering 
how fond Herbert was of a good 
salad, he also got a dozen Neapo- 
litan lettuces, with shalots, a flask 
of Lucca oil, and a bottle of Tar- 
ragon vinegar. He also bought 
a pork-pie, a Brunswick sausage, 
half a dozen three-cornered pufis, a 
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Scotch cake, two tablets of Menier’s 
vanille chocolate, a pot of honey, 
and a jar of sour-crout. You see, 
poor John did not know exactly what 
the sick man might like best, so he 
was determined there should be va- 
riety. To these choice edibles, he 
added halfa dozen bottles of Vienna 
beer and half a dozen of hock and 
claret. Hechartered acabto convey 
him and his impedimenta to Her- 
bert’s lodgings, where he arrived be- 
fore the expiration of the hour, and 
unpacked his stores, to the intense 
amazement of the poor landlady, 
who almost doubted the good fel- 
low’s sanity when she beheld the 
astonishing collection of restora- 
tives intended for the dying man 
up-stairs. She prevailed upon the 
visitor, with some difficulty, to rest 
content with taking the fruit up 
first, leaving the rest down-stairs for 
the time, until the patient should 
decide which of the ‘ goodies’ was 
the most immediately tempting to 
him. 


When kind-hearted John Brook- 
ley entered the sick-room, and be- 
held the gaunt frame and the worn, 
sharp, pinched, haggard face, with 
the Hippocratic presage writ plain 
on it, he started back involuntarily 
with an expression of deep pain. 
Herbert gave a feeble smile, and 
painfully stretched forth his wan 
hand to meet his visitor's kindly 
grasp. 

‘You find me changed, dear 
Jack,’ he said faintly. 

‘Changed! cried John Brook- 
ley, with tears in his eyes and tears 
in his voice. ‘Changed! O my 
God! Poor, poor Herbert!’ Then, 
suddenly conscious of the depress- 
ing effect this was likely to have 
upon the patient, he tried to hide 
his deep grief behind an assumed 
mask of angry indignation. ‘ For 
shame, Herbert,’ he cried; ‘for 
shame! To come to this sad pass 
and make no sign ; and yet you so 
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often professed to be my friend 
unto death !’ 

‘I did not think it would have 
come to this sad pass, dear Jack ; 
else you should have known long 
ere this. You know, my boy, how 
I had some grounds to trust I 
should die rich; and really,’ cast- 
ing a half-comic, half-pained glance 
round the poor, bare room, ‘ really, 
meseems this does not look much 
like wealth. Truly, it seems almost 
I am too poor to die just yet. I 
am afraid, however, dear boy, it is 
a foregone conclusion. The end 
is drawing nigh; and, to tell the 
honest truth, I do not dread it, nor 
do I even care much. You, old 
boy, and the other fellows, will see 
me put away decently, which truly 
is the only thing I care about. 
From early associations and re- 
membrances, I have a foolish pre- 
judice against filling a pauper’s 
grave. But we will drop this me- 
lancholy theme. I know we need 
not recur to it again. All I want 
and wish will be done faithfully by 
you. But what is this I espy in 
your hands ? 

Glad of the chance thus afforded 
of a change in the current of his 
over-wrought feelings, John Brook- 
ley emptied the fruit-bag on the 
counterpane, and poured into Her- 
bert’s amazed ears a full catalogue 
of the miscellaneous supplies which 
were awaiting his pleasure and 
command down-stairs. 

The sick man felt delighted, 
more particularly with the pome- 
granates, of which fruit he was 
passionately fond. He made honest 
John supremely happy by promis- 
ing to try the sausage and sour- 
crout that very night, and to go in 
regularly next day for feasting. 

‘ That's right,’ cried John Brook- 
ley eagerly ; ‘ that’s right, old man. 
It is feeding up and change of air 
you want, and you shall have it. 
All the fellows will come to see 
you and cheer you up. None of 
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your croakings, sir. You will lead 
the old boy a pretty dance yet ere 
you let him catch you.’ 

By this time the patient was fairly 
absorbed in a pomegranate. 

‘Jack,’ he said, ‘I am sure this 
is the fruit that tempted Eve. I 
want to be taken out of myself for 
a brief space, old boy, whilst im- 
bibing its delicious sweetness, and 
feasting my eyes on that glorious 
kindly face of yours. I know you 
always carry a paper in your pocket. 
Come, read me some of the news. 
It is months I have been lying 
here alone, shut out from the 
world.’ 

John drew thé Daily Gusher 
from his pocket, and read the tele- 
graphic news. He would then 
have proceeded to read the leaders, 
but Herbert called out plaintively: 
‘Not that, an you love me; it 
might prove too exciting for my 
weakened nerves. No, let’s have 
the advertisements of the agony 
column rather. Is Pollaky still to 
the fore, or is there inquiry made 
for another missing gold medal be- 
stowed centuries ago upon Flot- 
sam or Jetsam, by the town-crier or 
beadle of Arras ?” 

Thus admonished, John Brook- 
ley turned to the agony column, 
‘ By Jove,’ he exclaimed, ‘ here is 
a curious advertisement! This fel- 
low must be a millionaire that he 
can afford to let so much good 
money lie idly waiting for him. 
Here is Cohen of Hamburg actu- 
ally advertising for the lucky holder 
of a full share in the Prussian State 
Lottery, No. 60,574, upon which 
the great 150,000 thaler prize has 
fallen.’ 

Herbert started up in bed and 
sat bolt upright, his whole frame 
shaking with fearful emotion, his 
eyes nearly starting from their 
sockets and shining with super- 
natural brilliancy. 

John Brookley looked at him 
with surprise and alarm. With his 
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lean trembling fingers he pointed 
eagerly to the top one of a chest of 
drawers. ‘Give me those papers, 
John ; make haste, for Heaven’s 
sake ! he cried eagerly, in tremu- 
lous accents. John opened the 
drawer, and took from it a small 
bundle of papers, which he handed 
to Herbert. 

The sick man, who just then 
looked strangely like a galvanised 
corpse, impatiently tore the bundle 
open, and tossed the contents about 
until he came upon a small paper 
neatly folded in four. He rapidly 
unfolded it. ‘Hand me the Gusher, 
John,’ he cried. As he glanced 
with sharp scrutiny from the jour- 
nal to the paper in his hand, and 
from the paper to the journal, 
‘Six, naught, five, seven, four!’ he 
shouted. ‘Hurrah! Ha, ha! ha, 
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ha! what a merry jest of Fate! To 
have run through life after a phan- 
tom, and to clutch it at last in 
death, only to find it a hollow de- 
lusion, as empty a mockery and 
as treacherous a snare as a trial at 
bar! Here, my own dear Jack; 
for you,’ pressing the ticket into 
John Brookley’s hand. ‘ You will 
make a better use of it than I 
might have done. Look after the 
poor old woman down-stairs. She 
has been kind to me. You will 
take care, I know, that the re- 
mainder of her life shall pass away 
in ease and comfort. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha! what a consolation! After all, 
then, I die rich? 

He fell back—dead, with an in- 
definable smile on his face, whilst 
two big tears were stealing slowly 
from his closed eyes. 








TIMES. 


—_——p————_ 


‘Goon times, and bad times, and all times, pass over.’ 
Then cheerily bend to the oar ; 
Through depth and through shallow, through calm and through tempest, 
The bark is still nearing the shore. 


Soft woos the zephyr and low laughs the ripple, 
Warm glows the rich light of the sun, 

But oh, at his brightest, he slopes to the westward ; 
The good time is over and done. 


Black rolls the billow, white flashes the breaker, 
Fierce and bitter the pitiless blast, 

But of its own fury the storm sinks exhausted ; 
The bad time is over and past. 


Our ‘ times’ we can neither foretell them nor rule them ; 
Let us face them, however they come ; 

Pray God for one true hand to clasp through the hours, 
Till night brings us haven and home. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


STRANGE REVELATIONS IN UNCLE 
BRYAN’S LIFE. 
So, without a friend in the world, 
I wandered still further away from 
the town in which I was born. I 
tarried here and tarried there, and 
found no rest for the sole of my 
foot until I reached a city where, 
before my means were exhausted, 
I obtained employment in the office 
of an accountant. It was by the 
merest chance that I obtained the 
situation, for there were many ap- 
plicants ; but I was quick at figures, 
and that quality served me. The 
position was not a distinguished 
one ; I was not destined to occupy 
it long, however, for being coldly 
interested in my work—simply be- 
cause it enabled me to live—I per- 
formed the tasks set for me to do, 
not only expeditiously, but with the 
exactitude of a machine. This was 
precisely what was required of me, 
and I rose into favour with my 
employer. Some of the clients 
who came to us for advice in their 
difficulties were afflicted with a kind 
of moral disease, which for their 
credits’ sake it was necessary should 
not be exposed to the world. It 
was not the business of our office 
to be nice as to our clients’ honesty 
and integrity, and it did not trouble 
me to see rogues walking about in 
broadcloth. It was of a piece with 
the rest. Many delicate matters of 
figures were intrusted to me; my 
lonely habits, my reserved manner, 
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and the circumstance of my having 
no connections or friends, were 
high recommendations, and I heard 
my employer say, more than once, 
to his clients, ‘Mr. Carey is as 
secret as the grave ; you may con- 
fide anything to him.’ No wonder, 
therefore, that in the course of 
years I became manager of the 
business. I began to save money, 
simply because I was earning more 
than I required for my necessities. 
I had no extravagances, I never 
went into society, and I did not see 
that any pleasure was to be derived 
from following the ordinary pur- 
suits of men of my own age. I set 
down a rigid course of life for my- 
self, and I spent my leisure in soli- 
tude; walked and read and lived 
entirely in myself. One fancy alone 
I indulged in ; I loved flowers, and 
I made them my companions. An 
occupation of some kind for my 
leisure was forced upon me, I sup- 
pose, by natural necessity; the 
mind, if its balance is to be main- 
tained, must have something to feed 
upon, and I tended my flowers and 
watched them through their vari- 
ous stages with much interest; I 
had, and have, a real affection for 
them. Every year that passed fixed 
my habits more firmly, and I had 
no desire to change them. Apart 
from my mute and beautiful friends, 
life was tasteless for me ; there was 
no sweetness in it that I could see. 
It consisted of dull plodding day 
after day, of growing older day after 
day. I reflected upon it with scorn- 
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ful curiosity, and made myself, as 
it were, a text for speculative com- 
mentary. I knew what would be 
the end of it: in the natural order 
of things I should live until I grew 
old, when, in the natural order of 
things, I should die and pass away, 
fading into absolute nothingness— 
that was all. It seemed to mea 
poor affair, so far as it was present- 
ed to me in the different aspects 
with which I had been made fa- 
miliar. I often thought of the poor 
girl who had been the only friend 
I had ever had in the world, and 
in that remembrance was compris- 
ed all the tenderness I had ever 
felt towards my species. 

I hope I do not distress you by 
my words; but it has come upon 
me in some odd way to give you 
as exact a portrait of myself, as I 
was at that time, as I can produce ; 
perhaps for the reason that I wish 
you to understand the wonderful 
change that took place in me not 
long afterwards. Years ago I 
buried as in a grave all the records 
of my life, with the intention of 
never speaking of them, of never 
thinking of them ifI could help it. 
But man proposes, chance disposes. 
Even to-night I intended to pluck 
out only one remembrance, but I 
have been overpowered. 

When I was thirty years of age 
I was taken into partnership, and 
five years afterwards my partner 
died, and I was sole master. Be- 
fore I was taken into partnership I 
had been a machine, paid to per- 
form certain duties; but when I 
was a partner I considered myself 
responsible for the nature of the 
business we undertook, and I puri- 
fied the office, sending all clients 
away who came with a dishonest 
intent. This change resulted, 
strangely enough, to my advantage, 
and the business increased. I con- 
ducted it steadily, without in any 
respect changing my mode of life. 
The money I was making was in 
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I had 
no one to whom I cared to leave 
it, and no pet scheme which I 
wished to be carried out after my 


every way valueless to me. 


death. I remember thinking that 
it would be a fine thing to fling the 
money into the sea before I died. 

I come now to the most event- 
ful page in the history of my life. 
If I could blot out the record, and 
could stamp it into oblivion, I 
would gladly do so; but it is out 
of my power, and I can only look 
upon it with wonder, and upon my- 
self with contempt for the part I 
played in it. 

It was a cold day in November, 
and a miserable sleet was falling. 
I was sitting alone in my private 
office, looking over some papers, 
when my clerk announced a Mr. 
Richard Glaive, who had written 
that he wished to consult me upon 
his affairs. He entered—a tall 
sleek man, well fed, well dressed, 
about fifty years of age—a man, I 
judged, who had seen but little 
of the troubles of the world. But 
there was trouble in his face on 
the occasion ofmy firstintroduction 
to him. With the air of one who 
was suffering from a deep injustice, 
he explained to me the nature of 
his inheritance. I learnt that he 
was, as I had supposed, a man who 
had never worked, who had never 
done anything useful, and who had 
lived all his life upon a moderate 
income which he had inherited. 
Wishing to increase his income, for 
the purpose, as I understood, of be- 
ing able the better to enjoy life— 
‘ surely an innocent and laudable de- 
sire,’ he said—he had been tempted 
totakealarge number of shares in a 
company which had been establish- 
ed with a great flourish of promises 
—had been tempted to become a 
director for the sake of the fees ; 
‘nothing to do, my dear sir,’ he 
explained to me, ‘and so much a 
year for it ; the very thing to suit a 
gentleman.’ His money hitherto 
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had yielded five per cent, invested 
in safe securities; the new com- 
pany promised from twenty to 
thirty. The temptation was too 
great to be resisted, and, blinded by 
his cupidity, he had walked into 
the pit. As was to be expected, 
the company was a bubble, the 
crash came, and the gulls were 
swooped upon by the creditors. 
Lawyers’ letters were pouring in 
upon him, and actions were about 
to be taken against him. ‘There 
were other complications, also, in 
the shape of long-standing debts 
upon which he had been paying in- 
terest, but a full settlement of which 
was now demanded. There was a 
manifest sense of injury in his tone 
as he spoke of these debts— 
‘ youthful follies,’ he called them; 
adding immediately, with an easy 
smile, ‘ youth must have its fling ; 
conveying the idea that he did not 
consider himself responsible for 
them, for the reason that they had 
been so long standing. Altogether 
the case wasacommon one enough, 
and when he had concluded the 
catalogue of his embarrassments, I 
said that the first thing to be done 
was to prepare a statement of his 
affairs from his papers, so that he 
might really see how he stood with 
the world. He thanked me effu- 
sively, as though I had suggested 
something which would not have 
occurred to an ordinary mind, and 
said that he had been advised to 
consult me, as I should most certain- 
ly be ableto steerhim safely through 
his difficulties. I replied that I 
would do the best I could, and 
on the following day he brought to 
the office a mass of papers, letters, 
and accounts. He had received 
other threatening letters since our 
first interview, and he was in a fever 
of perplexity. ‘I depend entirely 
upon you, my dear sir,’ he said. I 
suggested that I should write to 
his creditors to the effect that he 
had placed his affairs in my hands, 
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and that in a short time he would 
be able to make a proposal to 
them, asking them to be patient 
in the mean while. He assented, 
saying, in words which sounded 
queerly in my ears, that all he 
wanted was to be relieved of his 
abilities, and to be allowed to go 
on enjoying life in his old way; 
and before he left he asked me not 
to intrust the business to the hands 
of my clerks, but to undertake it 
personally myself. I promised that 
I would do so, and in a week I 
had the statement prepared —a 
statement which showed his affairs 
to be in the worst possible condi- 
tion. He was insolvent to the ex- 
tent of not being able to pay one 
quarter of what he owed. I was 
surprised at this result, for I had 
expected something very different 
from his mannerand statements. On 
the morning of the day on which it 
had been arranged that Mr. Glaive 
should call, I received a note from 
him, saying that he was very unwell, 
and that he would regard it as a 
favour if I would come to his house 
and explain matters to him. In the 
ordinary course ofbusiness I should 
have sent a clerk with the state- 
ment ; but I could not do so in 
this instance, as it was necessary I 
should tell him what course he had 
best pursue. At seven o’clock in 
the evening I was at his house, a 
pretty little villa in the suburbs 
embedded in a garden. I was 
shown at once into what Mr. Glaive 
called his study, where he sat ex- 
pecting me. He glanced carelessly 
down the columns of figures in the 
statement. 

‘I don’t understand figures,’ he 
said ; ‘ will you please explain them 
to me?’ 

I commenced an explanation of 
the statement, line by line, when 
he interrupted me, saying, 

‘Pray forgive me, but I can’t 
keep these details in my head. 
Tell me the result.’ 
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I told him in one word—ruin. 
Hitherto his manner had been so 
indifferent that one might have 
supposed we were speaking of busi- 
ness which did not concern him, 
but on mention of the word ‘ ruin,’ 
a deathly paleness came into his 
face. Before he had time to speak 
the door opened, and a young man 
entered the room with the air of 
one who was privileged in the 
house. 

‘Uncle,’ he said, ‘ Fanny told 
me—’ 

‘Don’t you see that I’m engaged, 
Ralph ?’ cried Mr. Glaive. ‘ I can’t 
be disturbed. Go and wish Fanny 
good-night.’ 

The young man muttered a word 
or two of laughing apology, and 
retired. I saw him no more on 
that night, but, in the brief glance 
I cast at him, I saw that he was 
singularly handsome. 

‘ Now tell me,’ said Mr. Glaive, 
breathing quickly, ‘what is your 
meaning ?” 

‘My meaning is clear enough,’ 
I answered. ‘If these claims 
against you are pressed—and they 
will be—your entire property will 
not be sufficient to pay one-fourth 
of them.’ 

‘ But why should the claims be 
pressed ?’ he asked, with a helpless 
look. 

I almost laughed in his face. 

‘You owe the money,’ I said ; 
‘that should be a sufficient ex- 
planation.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me,’ he 
asked, ‘that they would turn me 
out of house and home?’ And he 
looked around his comfortably- 
furnished room. 

‘It is more than probable,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I know the lawyers with 
whom you have to deal. This 
house is your own freehold, and 
its value is included in the state- 
ment.’ 

Heclaspedhis hands despairingly; 
I was silent, despising his weakness. 
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*Can’t you advise me ?’ he cried. 
‘If ruin came to you, what would 
you do?’ 

‘ Bear it,’ I replied. I was grow- 
ing weary of him. 

‘Have you any children?’ he 
asked. 

‘No,’ I replied. 

‘Nor wife perhaps?’ he con- 
tinued. 

‘Nor wife, nor child, nor friend,’ 
I said, rising. 

‘What are you going to do?’ he 
cried. ‘ For God’s sake, don’t leave 
me! You have undertaken the 
conduct of my affairs, and you will 
surely not desert me when your 
services are most needed ?” 

The observation was a just one, 
and I resumed my seat. I should 
not have attempted to leave so 
abruptly had it not been that his 
manner of addressing me had irri- 
tated me. He had spoken to me 
as though our positions were not 
equal, almost as though I were a 
dependent, and it was because of 
this that I had answered him 
roughly. His manner was now 
changed ; it became almost servile. 
He implored me to suggest a plan 
by which he could be released 
from his liabilities, and he revealed 
sufficient of his true nature to con- 
vince me that he would have shrunk 
from no meanness to accomplish 
his desire. Perhaps, however, I 
do him injustice ; perhaps I should 
rather say that he convinced me 
he had no sense of moral responsi- 
bility in the matter. I resolved to 
come to the point at once, and I 
told him that I saw absolutely no 
way but one in which he could free 
himself from his liabilities, and that 
even that way, supposing his credi- 
tors were hard, would be difficult 
and harassing. It was by offering 
to give up the whole of his property 
on the condition of obtaining a 
clear release. 

‘But then I shall be beggared,’ 
he exclaimed, pressing his hand to 
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his heart. ‘It is cruel — merci- 
less 

‘It is just,’ I said sternly. ‘ Your 
creditors have more right to com- 
plain than you. There is another 
plan, certainly, by which you might 
be enabled to keep possession of 
your house.’ 

He asked me eagerly what it 
was, and I said that if he had a 
friend who would come forward 
and advance the necessary sum, 
his creditors would almost certainly 
accept it; but he informed me 
that he had no such friend, and 
that he and his daughter were alone 
in the world. Upon mention of 
his daughter, as if he had conjured 
her up, she entered the room. I 
do not know how to describe the 
effect of her appearance upon me. 
It was like the breaking of the sun 
upon one who had lived in the 
dark all his life. Mr. Glaive, clutch- 
ing my arm, drew me close to him, 
and whispered to me that //at was 
the reason he could not contem- 
plate the ruin before him with a 
calm mind. 


(Uncle Bryan paused. Hitherto 
he had spoken in a cold and mea- 
sured tone ; when he resumed his 
story his voice was no longer 
passionless, and he did not seek 
to hold it in restraint.) 


As Mr. Glaive introduced me to 
his daughter I rose to go, and 
bowing to her and saying that I 
would see him again, was about to 
take my departure, when Miss 
Glaive said she hoped she had not 
frightened me away. Not her 
words, nor the effect of her appear- 
ance upon me, but her voice, 
arrested my steps; it was so ex- 
actly like the voice of the poor girl 
of whose last agony I had been 
the only witness, that I turned and 
looked steadily ather. There was 
no resemblance between them— 
my lost friend was dark, Miss 
Glaive was fair. 


‘You look at me,’ said Miss 
Glaive, ‘as if you knew me.’ 

I managed to say that her voice 
reminded me of a dear friend. 

‘Dear!’ Miss Glaive exclaimed 
archly ; ‘ very dear ?’ 

‘Very dear,’ I said gravely. 

‘A lady friend ?’ she asked, with 
smiles. 

‘She of whom I speak,’ I said, 
‘was a woman.’ 

‘Was !’ echoed Miss Glaive. 

‘She is dead,’ I explained. 

‘I am sorry,’ said Miss Glaive 
very gently ; ‘I beg your pardon.’ 

I was strangely stirred by her 
sympathising words. ‘There was a 
little pause, and I moved again 
towards the door, not wishing to 
leave, but finding no cause to stay. 
Again her voice arrested me. 

‘If you go now,’ she said, ‘I 
shall be quite sure that I Aave 
frightened you away. Papa de- 
clares that no one makes tea like 
me; I tell him he knows nothing 
about it. Do you drink tea, Mr. 
Carey? You shall be the judge.’ 

* And after tea,’ added Mr. Glaive 
with an observant look at me—he 
had grown calmer while his daugh- 
ter and I were speaking —‘ Fanny 
will give us some music.’ 

Miss Glaive did not ask for my 
verdict upon her tea-making, and 
soon sat down to the piano and 
played. In this quiet way an hour 
must have passed without a word 
being spoken. It was a new ex- 
perience to me, and it took me 
out of myself as it were. The 
peaceful room, the presence of this 
graceful girl, and the sweet melo- 
dies she played, softly and dreamily, 
seemed to me to belong to another 
and a better world than that in 
which I was accustomed to move. 
Itwas strangely unrealand strangely 
beautiful. The music ceased, and 
Miss Glaive came to my side. 

‘ Papa is asleep,’ she whispered ; 
‘we must be very quiet now.’ 

There were books on the table, 
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and I turned the leaves of one 
without any consciousness of what 
I was gazing upon. It did not 
occur to me that this was the pro- 
per time for me to leave ; I was 
as a man enthralled. A move- 
ment made by the sleeping man 
(did he sleep? I have sometimes 
wondered in my jealous analysis 
of these small details) aroused 
me from my dream, and I wished 
Miss Glaive good-night. She ac- 
companied me to the street-door. 

‘Papa is in trouble,’ she said ; 
‘are you going to assist him ?” 

‘He has asked for my advice,’ 
I replied. 

‘We must not talk now,’ she 
said, ‘for fear he should wake up 
and miss me; he is irritable, and 
has heart-disease. May I call 
and see you to-morrow? I know 
where your office is. I wrote the 
notes you received from papa.’ 

‘I shall be glad to see you,’ I 
said. 

‘At three o’clock, then,’ were 
her last words, and we shook hands 
and parted. 

A heavy rain had set in during 
my visit, but I was scarcely con- 
scious of it as I walked into the 
town. Late as it was, I went to 
my office. For what purpose do 
you think? To get the notes 
which I had received from Mr. 
Glaive — the notes which now 
were precious to me because she 
had written them. I took them 
home with me and read them, 
and studied the delicate writing 
with senseless infatuation, and then 
placed them under my pillow for 
a charm, as a schoolgirl might have 
done. At the office the next morn- 
ing I made another and a closer 
examination of Mr. Glaive’s affairs, 
with the same result as I had pre- 
viously obtained. Ruin was before 
him — before her. Punctually at 
three o’clock Miss Glaive arrived. 
I met her at the door, and con- 
ducted her to my private room. 
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My impressions of the previous 
night were deepened by her ap- 
pearance ; she was the most beau- 
tiful girl I had ever seen, and her 
charm of manner was perfect. It 
would be useless for me to attempt 
to describe the feelings with which 
she inspired me ; I have often en- 
deavoured to account for them 
and understand them, and have 
never succeeded. 

‘Papa is very ill to-day,’ she 
said; ‘the doctor has been to see 
him, and says that he is suffering 
from mental disorder, which may 
prove dangerous. I have come to 
you to ask you the nature of his 
trouble.’ 

‘Do you not think,’ I asked, 
‘that he would be angry if he knew 
I had made any disclosure of his 
private affairs ?” 

‘But he need not know,’ she 
replied; ‘I shall not tell him. Let 
it be a confidence between us. 
I saw some papers which you 
brought last night, but I do not 
understand them any more than 
papa does.’ 

I could not resist her pleading, 
and I told her, awkwardly and 
hesitatingly, what I had told her 
father. 

‘And all this trouble is about 
money, she said with smiles ; 
‘I was afraid it was something 
worse.’ 

I told her that it could not well 
be worse, unless she knew where 
money was to be obtained. She 
answered that she did not know, 
but that she supposed it would be 
got somewhere. 

‘You don’t understand these 
matters of business,’ I said ; ‘it is 
perhaps better for you.’ 

‘That can’t be,’ she exclaimed ; 
‘if I knew anything of business I 
should know where to get the 
money from, and I would get it. 
That is what business men are for, 
is it not ?” 

Charmed as I was by her sim- 
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plicity—a simplicity which was ut- 
terly new to me, and which it was 
delightful to hear from her lips—I 
deemed it my duty to explain mat- 
ters clearly to her. Steeling my 
heart, I did so in plain terms, and 


showed her the position in which - 


her father would be placed within 
a very few days. 

‘You frighten me!’ she cried, 
as my words forced conviction 
upon her; and overcome by the 
news or by my manner of telling it, 
she fainted. If she had been fair 
before, how much fairer was she 
now as she lav before me? Her 
childlike ways, her beauty, her 
helplessness, made a slave of me. 
I feared at first that I had killed 
her, and I reproached myself bit- 
terly. Timidly I bathed her fore- 
head with water, and when she 
opened her eyes, and looked at me 
in innocent wonder, a feeling that 
might have been heaven-born—to 
use a phrase—so fraught was it 
with thankful happiness, took pos- 
session of me. I explained to her 
what had occurred, and she lowered 
her veil to hide her tears. As I 
witnessed her grief, it seemed to 
me as if I were the cause of her 
father’s misfortunes. 

‘ And there is absolutely no hope 
for us?’ she sobbed. 

‘There is only the hope,’ I re- 
plied, ‘as I explained to your fa- 
ther, that some friend will come 
forward and serve him in this 
strait.’ 

‘Papa has no such friend that I 
know of,’ she said. 

[thought ofthe young man whom 
I had seen at Mr. Glaive’s house 
on the previous night, and I men- 
tioned him. 

‘Ralph,’ she said, ‘my cousin. 
No, he is very poor.’ She turned 
to me. ‘I had a fancy last night 
that you were our friend.’ 

I answered in a constrained 
voice: ‘I never saw Mr. Glaive 
until a fortnight ago; he called 
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upon me only in the way of busi- 
ness.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ she murmured ; 
‘I was wrong to come, perhaps— 
but I did not know.’ 

‘If I could serve you—' I said, 
and paused. The words came to 
my lips and were uttered almost 
without the exercise of my will; 
not that I repented of them. She 
threw up her veil, and moved to- 
wards me. 

‘Jf she echoed. ‘ You could 
if you pleased, could you not? You 
are rich ? 

‘I am not a poor man,’ I said. 

‘Help us,’ she pleaded, holding 
out her hands to me. ‘Be my 
friend.’ 

i murmured something—I did 
not know what—and she clasped 
my hand; the warm pressure of 
her fingers upon mine thrilled my 
pulses. ‘The next minute I was 
alone. I strove to concentrate my 
thoughts upon certain matters of 
business which claimed my atten- 
tion, but I found it impossible to 
do so. I could not dispossess my- 
self of the image of Frances Glaive. 
In an idle humour I wrote her 
name, Frances Glaive, over and 
over again ; if I had been a boy, 
with all a boy’s enthusiasm, instead 
of a man hardened and embittered 
by cruel experience, I could not 
have behaved more in accordance 
with established precedent. I saw 
Frances Glaive sitting in the vacant 
chair at my table; I heard her 
sweet voice; I gazed upon her 
face as it lay, insensible and beau- 
tiful, before me. ‘Be my friend,’ 
she had said. I could serve her; 
it was in my power to make her 
happy. I took out my bank-book 
and the private ledger in which I 
kept the record of my worldly pro- 
gress ; I was rich enough to pay 
all Mr. Glaive’s liabilities, and still 
have a considerable sum left ; but I 
need not pay them in full. I knew 
that I could easily settle with his 
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creditors for a trifle over the value 
of his estate. I did not value mo- 
ney, and yet I decided upon no- 
thing; I could not think calmly 
upon the matter; I thought only 
of Frances Glaive, knowing full 
well that she, by a word, by a look, 
by a smile, could make me do any 
wild or extravagant thing against 
all reason and conviction. I craved 
to see her again, and so strong 
was this craving that in the even- 
ing I found myself walking in the 
direction of Mr. Glaive’s house. I 
can recall the manner of that walk ; 
I can recall how, governed by an 
impulse stronger than reason, I still 
was conscious of a curious mental 
conflict which was being waged 
within me, independent of my own 
will as it seemed, and the most 
powerful forces of which strove to 
pull me back, while I was really 
walking along without hesitation. 
I did hesitate when I stood before 
Mr. Glaive’s house, but only for a 
very few moments. Franczs Glaive 
came into the passage to receive 
me. 

‘I thought you would come,’ 
she said, her face lighting up. 

‘ And you are glad?’ 1 could not 
help asking. 

‘Very, very glad. Papa is in 
the study; he is dreadfully weak 
and ill, and I have been counting 
the minutes. May I tell him that 
I have brought him a friend ?” 

* Yes,’ I answered ; ‘a friend of 
yours,’ 

All this while she had not relin- 
quished my hand; and I too will- 
ingly retained hers in mine. Well, 
well—at that time I would have 
thought no price too heavy to pay 
for such precious moments. 

I will not prolong my story more 
than I can help ; already it has far 
exceeded the limits I proposed to 
myself; but when the floodgates 
are opened, the tide rushes in. 
You can guess what followed ; you 
can guess that I served Mr. Glaive 
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for the sake of his daughter. In 
a short time he was a free man, 
and I was his only creditor. I grew 
to love Frances Glaive most pas- 
sionately, and her father saw and 
encouraged my passion. My cha- 


racter underwent a _ wonderful 
change. Love transformed all 
things. Through Frances Glaive’s 


innocence and artlessness the 
world became purified; through 
her beauty the world became beau- 
tiful to me. By simple contact 
with her nature all the bitterness 
in my nature was dissolved. ‘The 
scales fell from my eyes, and I saw 
good even in things I had most 
despised. The days were brighter ; 
the nights were sweeter. Life was 
worth having. Say that a man who 
had been born blind, and who had 
no knowledge of the beauties of 
nature, is suddenly blessed with 
vision ; a new world is open to him, 
and he appreciates, with the most 
exquisite enjoyment and sensibi- 
lity, the light and colour and grace- 
ful shapes by which for the first 
time he sees himself surrounded. 
The spring buds, the bright sun- 
shine of summer, the russet tints 
of autumn, the pure snow with its 
myriad wonders, as it lies on the 
hills, as it floats in the air, as it 
fringes the bare branches—not a- 
lone these, but the tiniest insect, 
the smallest flower, are revelations 
to him. It was thus with me, and 
all the fresh feelings of youth came , 
to me when I was a middle-aged 
man. 


CHAPTER XxX. 

UNCLE BRYAN CONCLUDES HIS 

STORY, 

I BECAME a frequent visitor at 
Mr. Glaive’s house. Three or four 
times every week I spent my even- 
ings there, and I was always wel- 
comed with smiles and good words. 
Mr. Glaive and his daughter had 














never mingled in the gaieties of the 
city; neither had I. One night we 
were speaking of a concert that was 
to be given at the largest public 
hall in the city ; a royal prince had 
promised his patronage, and Fran- 
ces Glaive was eager to see him. 

‘I should like to go so much,’ 
she said; ‘I think 1 would give 
anything to go.’ 

‘I would take you with plea- 
sure,’ said her father ; ‘ but there 
are two obstacles. One is the ex- 
pense—that could be got over, I 
daresay; but the other is insur- 
mountable. ‘The excitement would 
be too much for my heart.’ 

His heart was a favourite theme 
with him; he was not to be trou- 
bied or irritated or excited because 
of it; he was to be petted and 
humoured because of it. It enabled 
him to live the life he loved best— 
a life of perfect indolence. 

The next time I visited them, I 
presented Frances Glaive with 
tickets for the concert. It re- 
quired courage on my part, for it 
was the first step in a new direction. 

‘What am | to do with them?’ 
she asked. ‘ You are very good, 
but I have no one to take me.’ 

‘I was going to ask Mr. Glaive,’ 
I said, ‘if he would intrust you to 
my care.’ 

Mr. Glaive replied in his hearti- 
est manner, and his daughter was 
wild with delight. If anything had 
been needed to complete the spell, 
Frances Glaive’s appearance on 
that night would have supplied it. 
For beauty, for grace, for freshness, 
there was not a lady in the hall 
who could compare with her. I ex- 
perienced a new feeling of happi- 
ness as I witnessed the admiring 
glances of the assembly, and Fran- 
ces Glaive herself was no less happy 
in the admiration she excited. 
From that night we drifted into the 
gaieties of the city, and | became 
her constant companion—neces- 
sarily, because I supplied the means. 
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I must mention here that her cou- 
sin Ralph was also a constant 
visitor at the house ; but although 
he was on terms of affectionate in- 
timacy with Frances—which I set 
down, not without jealous feeling, 
to their cousinship and to their 
having been much together during 
their childhood—Mr. Glaive did 
not seem to care for his presence 
at that time. I heard Ralph say 
to Frances at one time, when she 
spoke ofan entertainment to which 
we were going, 

‘I would take you if I had 
money.’ 

‘Get rich, then,’ she replied, 
‘like Mr. Carey; but you are too 
idle to work.’ 

I believed this to be pretty near 
the truth, although he chose to put 
another construction upon his in- 
dolence by saying that it was his 
misfortune to have been born a 
gentleman. He was barely twenty- 
two years of age at the time, but 
he had learnt that fine lesson per- 
fectly. I came upon them then, 
and Frances Glaive said that she 
had just told her cousin that he was 
too idle to work, and that he had 
pleaded as an excuse that he had 
been born a gentleman. How I 
loved her for her frankness and 
truthfulness! Ralph turned very 
red, and said that he would work 
if he could obtain anything suit- 
able. A little while after this con- 
versation, at the intercession of 
his cousin, I obtained a situation 
for him, but he did not keep it 
many weeks. He was altogether 
too fine for work. As Ihave said, 
I had a jealous feeling towards him 
with reference to Frances Glaive ; 
his youth, his comeliness, his gayer 
manners made me uneasy some- 
times, and my intense love often 
magnified this feeling until it be- 
came torture. Was not this pearl 
of womanhood too precious for me 
to hope to win? On one side there 
was light ; on the other, darkness. 
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There was no medium. Without 
her love, it was blackest night ; 
with her love, it was brightest day. 
I determined to know my fate, and 
soon; but before I had mustered 
sufficient courage to speak, Mr. 
Glaive anticipated me. My atten- 
tions to his daughter, he said, were 
becoming conspicuous ; as her only 
protector—a poor and helpless one, 
he added, with his heart-complaint, 
which prevented his guarding her 
and watching over her as he should 
—he was naturally anxious as to 
her future. I took advantage of a 
pause to ask nervously if my at- 
tentions were displeasing to him. 
Not at all, he answered eagerly ; 
but as a father he was bound to 
ask the precise meaning that was 
to be attached to them. If ever I 
had a child of my own, I should 
be able to understand his anxiety. 
He put his handkerchief to his 
eyes, and waited for me to speak. 
A thrill of unspeakable happiness 
set my pulses quivering with sweet 
music. A child of my own—of hers! 
If such a solemn charge were given 
into my hands, how sacredly, how 
tenderly would I guard it! I re- 
plied to Mr. Glaive, that my atten- 
tions could have but one meaning, 
and that it was my dearest hope to 
make Frances Glaive my wife. 
Then ensued a business conversa- 
tion as to my means, as to how he 
himself was to live, and other de- 
tails. My answers must have sa- 
tisfied him, for he told me that the 
day on which I became his son-in- 
law would be the happiest day in 
his life. 

‘ Take an early opportunity,’ he 
said, ‘ of seeing Frances, and speak 
for yourself.’ 

I would have spoken to her at 
once ; but he told me that she was 
not at home, and that he had de- 
signed this interview while she was 
out lest we should be disturbed, or 
lest he had misunderstood the at- 
tention I had paid to her. I ap- 
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preciated the delicacy of his design, 
and I waited until the following 
day. Iwas not destined to be dis- 
appointed ; Frances Glaive accept- 
ed me for her husband. I scarcely 
dared to ask her if she loved me, 
but when she placed her hand in 
mine, was it not sufficient? I 
bought the house which pleased 
her best, and left her to furnish it 
according to her taste. It delight- 
ed me to humour her in all her 
whims ; nothing that she did, no- 
thing that she said, could be wrong. 
I changed my mode of life to please 
her; 1 dressed to please her. What 
was right in her eyes was right in 
mine. There was no questioning on 
my part. I had found my teacher, 
and I was supremely satisfied to be 
led by her who had brought sun- 
shine into my life. She furnished 
the house with exquisite taste ; it 
cost three times the money I had 
anticipated, but she said, 

‘What does it matter? You are 
rich.’ 

What did it matter? What con- 
sideration of money could influence 
me when I would have given her 
my heart’s blood had she asked for 
it ? 

Well, we were married. On the 
wedding-day I gave Mr. Glaive a 
full release of what he owed me. 

‘My father-in-law must not be 
my creditor,’ I said. 

For a time I was very, very 
happy, and Frances herself seemed 
to be so. If indulgence in every 
whim, in every desire, can produce 
happiness, she must have been in 
possession of it, for I grudged her 
nothing. It was very sweet to be 
led, and I did not count the cost. 
Ralph, her cousin, lived almost en- 
tirely at our house. I found it dif- 
ficult to enter thoroughly into my 
wife’s enjoyments, although I strove 
honestly to do so. She was fond 
of society, fond of dress, fond of 
being admired ; if, now and then, 
a thought intruded itself that there 
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was frivolousness in her fancies, I 
crushed it down. What right had 
I to judge ? My life had been until 
now a life of misery, because of my 
belief in my own convictions, be- 
cause I had judged everything by 
hard stern rules ; and now, when 
happiness was in my possession, 
and I had discovered the folly and 
the error of my ways, I would not 
allow myself to relapse into my old 
beliefs. We were living at a rate 
that outstripped my means, but it 
did not trouble me much. Money 
would make no difference in our 
feelings : if we grew poor, it would 
be a good test for our affection. 
I happened to mention casually to 
Mr. Glaive that we were living at 
a high rate. 

‘You surely do not mean to re- 
trench !’ he exclaimed. 

‘I certainly have no such inten- 
tion, I replied, smiling, ‘ unless 
Frances wishes it. She knows my 
position, and I am entirely satisfied 
to be led by her.’ 

‘Quite right,’ said my father- 
in-law, regarding me somewhat 
thoughtfully I fancied; ‘women 
know best about these matters— 
though Frances after all is a mere 
girl, twenty years your junior at 
least, eh?” 

‘That is so,’ I said, angry with 
myself for feeling uneasy at the re- 
mark. 

‘Yes, yes, he continued; ‘it 
would break her heart to give up 
any of her little whims—she is like 
achild. The dear girl must enjoy 
life—now is her only time. By and 
by, when she becomes a mother, 
perhaps—’ 

I turned from him; it was my 
dearest hope, but it was fated not 
to be gratified. 

‘I tell you what it is, Bryan,’ he 
said, ‘you do not make a proper 
use of your opportunities ; were I 
in your position, I would treble my 
income.’ 

‘ By what means ?” I asked. 
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‘ By speculating, my dear Bryan ; 
by speculating judiciously, as with 
your abilities you would be sure to 
do. Think of the additional plea- 
sures you could offer my dear girl, 
and of the thousand ways in which 
you could add to her enjoyment 
of life.’ 

Money had never presented it- 
self to me in this light before ; Mr. 
Glaive was right; it was a thing 
to be desired for what it would 
purchase. I took heed of his coun- 
sels, and became a speculator. The 
words he had spoken to me bore 
other fruit besides — bitter fruit, 
from the distress they caused me. 
I was twenty-five—not twenty— 
years older than Frances, and gray 
hairs were multiplying fast on my 
head. ‘The thought that in a very 
few years my hair might be quite 
white, while Frances would be still 
a girl, gave me unutterable pain ; 
but I strove to banish it from my 
mind. We had been married nearly 
six months, and with the exception 
of my own self-torturings, no cloud 
had appeared to darken our lives, 
when a circumstance occurred. As 
I was going home one evening, a 
woman stopped me—a poor ragged 
creature—and addressing me by 
name, begged me to assist her. 
During those few months I never 
paused to inquire into the merits of 
an appeal for charity—my own 
happiness pleaded for the appli- 
cants, and I gave without ques- 
tion. I gave this woman a shilling, 
and she accepted it thankfully 
enough, but with the mournful re- 
mark that it would be gone to-mor- 
row. ‘That, and the circumstance 
of her addressing me by name—I 
having no knowledge of her—inter- 
ested me, and I questioned her. 
She was a stranger, she said, and 
had but newly arrived, having 
walked many weary miles. Where 
did she come from? I asked ; and 
she mentioned the town where I 
had first tarried and suffered after 
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leaving my home. She told me 
that she saw my name over my 
place of business, and had recog- 
nised it as belonging to one who had 
been most kind to a young friend 
she knew years and years ago, and 
then she mentioned the name of 
the girl who had died in my arms. 

‘What were you?” Iasked. ‘I 
have no remembrance of you.’ 

‘Don’t ask me what I was or 
what I am,’ she faltered ; ‘but if 
you can assist me to lead an hon- 
est life, do so for pity’s sake.’ 

In memory of the poor girl whom 
she had known, I determined to 
assist this unfortunate creature—at 
this time a middle-aged woman— 
and I obtained a respectable lodg- 
ing for her at once. I told her 
that we would never refer to the 
past, but that she should commence 
a new and better lifeat once. And 
she did; and honestly fulfilled its 
duties, 

Everything seemed to be going 
on well and happily at home, and 
I was in the full enjoyment of my 
fool’s paradise, when I received a 
shock which almost turned the cur- 
rent of my blood. It took place 
on a day when I had been occa- 
sioned much annoyance by the cir- 
cumstance of my father-in-law draw- 
ing upon me, without my permis- 
sion, for a sum of money which was 
of consequence to me. It was not 
the first time he haddone this, and I 
had paid his drafts with but slight 
reluctance, for they were for small 
amounts. But the amount of the 
present bill was serious, and it came 
at an inconvenient time. I was so 
much annoyed that, knowing Mr. 
Glaive to be at my house spending 
the evening, I determined not to 
go home until late, for fear that 
angry words might pass between 
us in the presence of Frances. So 
I sent a note to my wife, saying 
that business detained me at the 
office ; and I idled away the time 
until ten o'clock, when I walked 
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slowly home. My wife was not in 
the usual room in which we sat of 
an evening, and I went to a little 
room of which she was very fond, 
and which she called her sanctuary. 
I heard voices there, hers and her 
cousin Ralph’s, and the words that 
he was addressing to her arrested 
my steps. I was guilty then of the 
first mean action in my life—I 
listened. What I heard I cannot 
here repeat, but I heard enough to 
know that I had been cheated and 
cajoled. I did not wait for the end, 
but I stole away with a desolate 
heart. My dream was over, and I 
was awake again, with a desolate 
heart, and with all my old opinions 
and old convictions at work within 
me in stronger force than ever. 

I said nothing ; certain as I was 
of the ugly bitter truth, I resolved to 
be still more certain of it, not from 
my own impressions, but from out- 
ward evidence. I discovered to my 
astonishment that my wife’s vanity, 
her fondness for display, her love of 
the admiration of men, her frivolity, 
herflirtations with hercousin Ralph, 
and my own ridiculous infatuation 
and blindness were matters of 
common conversation. Fool that 
I was to believe in goodness! I 
cast aside all weakness, and re- 
solved never to be deceived again. 
My heart was like a withered leaf, 
and all the foolish tenderness of 
my nature died an unredeemable 
death. ‘Towards one person, and 
one alone, did I entertain any feel- 
ing of kindness ; that was the wo- 
man who had solicited my help, 
and who had known the poor lost 
girl-friend of my younger days. I 
was sick almost to death of my 
home ; the sight of my wife’s fair 
face was unutterably painful to me; 
I was sick of the place in which I 
had been worldly prosperous. I 
yearned to fly from it, and to find 
myself again among strangers. 
The events that brought about the 
accomplishment of this desire 
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came quickly. Some ofthe specu- 
lations I had entered into turned 
out badly; I could have saved 
myself from loss had I exercised 
my usual forethought; but I was 
reckless and despairing, and it 
was almost with a feeling of joy 
that I found, upon a careful ex- 
amination of my affairs, that I had 
barely enough to settle with my 
creditors. I called them together 
secretly, letting neither my wife 
nor Mr. Glaive know of my position. 
I enjoined secrecy upon those to 
whom I was indebted, and made 
over to them everything I possess- 
ed in the world. Upon that very 
day Mr. Glaive took me to task for 
my treatment of hisdaughter, for my 
neglect of her. I listened to him 
calmly, and told him Ihad good and 
sufficient reasons for my conduct. 
It was an angry interview, and I 
ended it abruptly upon his saying 
that his daughter’s happiness would 
have been more assured if he had 
given her to one who was more 
suitable to her. That same night 
a meeting of another description 
took place between Ralph and my- 
self. He was talking of his ‘ pretty 
cousin’ in public, and of me in 
offensive terms. I have always re- 
gretted that I took notice of him 
on that occasion, for he was in 
liquor; but I was not master of 
myself. I left him after hot words 
had passed between us, and went 
to my office. He sought me there, 
and continued the quarrel, and 
boasted to my face that my wife lov- 
ed him, and would havemarried him 
but for my stepping between them. 

‘You fool,’ he said scornfully ; 
‘you bought her !’ 

It was a bitter truth. Had I been 
a poor man, Frances Glaive would 
never have become my wife. But 
when he said that it was a bargain 
between me and her father, I thrust 
him from the office, and shut the 
door in his face. Everything was 
clear to me now, and I looked with 
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shame and mortification upon my 
childish folly; but I was justly 
punished for it. I made my ar- 
rangements for departure, for I 
resolved never to live with my 
wife again, never even to see her, 
for fear that her fair false face 
should turn my senses again. The 
news of my failure must soon be- 
come known, and I did not intend 
to remain a day after its announce- 
ment. I wrote a letter to my wife, 
telling her that I had discovered all, 
and that I could no longer live with 
her. I told her that I was ruined, 
and that I was going to London to 
bury myselfin alocality where there 
was the least possibility of my be- 
coming known, and that it was 
useless her seeking me or sending 
to me, after the shame and disgrace 
she had brought upon me. ‘If,’ 
I concluded, ‘I could make you a 
free woman, so that you might 
marry the man you love, I would 
willingly lay down my life ; but it 
cannot be done. The only and 
best reparation I can offer is to 
promise, as I do now most faith- 
fully, to wipe you out of my heart, 
so that you may be free from me 
for ever.’ I had some small store 
of money by me, half of which I 
enclosed in the letter. I knew 
that she was in no fear of want, 
and that she would find a home if 
she wanted it in her father’s house. 
Before I left the town I went to 
see the woman I had befriended, 
and to bid her farewell; she was 
earning her living by needlework. 
I gave her some of the money I 
had left, and I might have been 
tempted to believe, if I could have 
believed in anything good, that 
she at least was grateful to me for 
the assistance I had rendered her. 
When I came out of the house in 
which she lived, I saw Mr. Glaive 
and Ralph, arm-in-arm, on the op- 
posite side of the way. I avoided 
them, and the next morning [ 
shook the dust from my feet, and 
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started for London. I never saw 
them again. I came to this part 
of London, where there was the 
least chance of my being discover- 
ed ; shortly afterwards I learnt that 
this business was for sale, and I 
found I had just sufficient money 
to purchase it. You know now, 
thus far, the leading incidents of 
my life, and that its crowning sor- 
row and bitterness arose from 
my senseless worship of a vain, 
frivolous, and beautiful woman. I 
have only a few words to add, and 
they refer to Jessie. 

I had no knowledge whatever of 
her, but on the first night of her 
arrival something in her face, 
something in her ways, reminded 
me of my wife. On the following 
morning she gave me a letter. It 
was from my wife, and was dated six 
years ago. How she discovered my 
address I cannot tell. It was to the 
effect that I should read it when she 
was dead, and it asked me simply 
to give a home to the friendless 
child who presented it. You can 
understand the effect it had upon 
me; questioning Jessie privately, I 
learned from her that she was in- 
deed friendless and an orphan. I as- 
certained the place she came from, 
and was relieved to know that it 
was not the town in which I had 
been married. She had been stop- 
ping at an ordinary lodging-house, 
and I wrote to the address she 
gave me, but received no answer. 
In the mean time I feared that 
the quiet routine of the life I 
had led, and which suited me, 
was likely to be interrupted by 
the introduction into the house 
of another inmate. I resolved to 
take Jessie back to the friends 
she had been stopping with before 
she came here, and to arrange for 
her residence with them, undertak- 
ing to pay the expenses of her 
living, although, as you are aware, 
I could ill afford it. On the morn- 
ing I took Jessie away, I gave 
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her to understand that she would 
not return; but when I reached the 
place I found that her friends had 
left; I was told they had emi- 
grated, and I made sure of the fact. 
It does not come within the scope 
of what I intended to relate to you 
to state why I was absent from 
home longer than I anticipated, 
nor what consideration influenced 
me in bringing Jessie back with me. 
But it is pertinent to say that I see 
in her the same qualities, the same 
frivolities and vanities which I know 
existed in my wife, and which en- 
tailed upon me the most bitter sor- 
row it has ever fallen to the lot of 
man to suffer. She is here, how- 
ever, for good or for ill; if it turn 
out for good, it will be due to but 
one influence. 

I have nothing more to add ex- 
cept to exact from you the condi- 
tion that not one word of what I 
have said shall ever be told to 
Jessie. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
I RECEIVE AN INVITATION, 


Tuus abruptly uncle Bryan con- 
cluded his story. Some parts of 
it had moved me very deeply with 
sympathy for him; but the latter 
part, where he spoke of Jessie in 
such a strangely unjust and inex- 
plicable manner, filled me with in- 
dignation. I had no time, however, 
to think about it, for almost imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of his 
story, Jessie came home, flushed 
and radiant, from her visit to the 
Wests. Our grave faces checked 
her exuberant spirits, and, looking 
from one to another, she sought for 
an explanation. 

‘Are you angry with me for go- 
ing out?’ she asked, divining that 
she was the cause of all this seri- 
ousness. 

‘No, my dear,’ replied my mo- 
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ther; ‘no one is,I am sure. I hope 
you enjoyed yourself.’ 

*I always do,’ said Jessie, her 
face clouding, ‘when I go to the 
Wests. Has anything disagreeable 
occurred ?” 

‘No, Jessie, nothing.’ 

Jessie had a habit of shaking her 
head at herself when she was not 
satisfied with things; it was the 
slightest motion in the world, but 
there was much meaning in it. On 


the present occasion it expressed. 


to me very plainly, ‘I know that 
you have been talking of me, and 
that I have done something wrong 
which I am not to be told of. My 
mother understood it also, for with 
expressive tenderness she assisted 
Jessie to take off her bonnet and 
mantle, and smoothed Jessie’s hair 
in fond admiration. I could have 
embraced my mother for those 
marks of affection towards Jessie ; 
they were an answer to uncle Bry- 
an’s unjust words. 

‘I think,’ said Jessie, looking in- 
to my mother’s face, ‘ that you are 
fond of me.’ 

‘My dear,’ responded my mo- 
ther, kissing her, ‘I regard you al- 
most as my daughter.’ 

‘I like to be loved,’ murmured 
Jessie, almost wistfully, with tender 
looks at my mother, and keeping 
close to her as if for shelter from 
unkindness. 

‘Which would you rather have, 
Jessie,’ I asked most suddenly, 
‘love or money ?” 

Heaven only knows how the 
words came to my tongue! They 
certainly were not the result of de- 
liberate thought. Perhaps it was 
because of some unconscious con- 
nection between the words Jessie 
had just spoken and those which 
she had spoken to me a little time 
before : ‘ Chris, I think I would do 
anything in the world for money.’ 
The words were often in my mind, 
or perhaps they were prompted by 
an episode in the story I had just 
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heard. Uncle Bryan’skeen eyes were 
turned upon Jessie immediately the 
question passed my lips, and his 
scrutiny did not escape Jessie’s ob- 
servation. 

‘ Ask me again, Chris,’ she said, 
with a sudden colour in her cheeks. 

*I said, which would you rather 
have—love or money ?” 

‘How much money—a great 
deal ?’ 

‘Yes, a great deal.’ 

*Whata question to ask! What 
does uncle Bryan say to it?” 

‘Uncle Bryan is too old for such 
follies,’ he replied roughly. 

‘That is a crooked way of get- 
ting out of an argument,’ she said 
defiantly, as if, being provoked her- 
self, she wished to provoke him. 
‘Money is not a folly, and money 
can buy anything. So, Chris, I 
think I would rather have money ; 
for then,’ she continued, with a 
disdainful laugh, ‘I could buy new 
dresses and new bonnets, and 
everything else in the world that’s 
worth having.’ 

I listened ruefully, hoping she 
did not mean what she said, for she 
spoke mockingly. My mother, see- 
ing that the conversation was tak- 
ing an unfortunate direction, turned 
it by speaking of the West family, 
and Jessie entertained us with live- 
ly descriptions of her friends, throw- 
ing at the same time an air of mys- 
tery over them, which considerably 
enhanced my curiosity concerning 
them. Soon afterwards all in the 
house had retired to rest. 

But I knew that my mother 
would come down for a few min- 
utes’ quiet chat, and that we should 
have something to say to each 
other about uncle Bryan’s wonder- 
ful story. It was in every way 
wonderful to me. I had always 
imagined that he had led a quiet 
uneventful life, and suddenly he 
had become a hero; but I could 
not associate the uncle Bryan I 
knew with the man who had fallen 
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in love with Frances Glaive, and 
so I told my mother as we sat to- 
gether half an hour later in my 
quiet little bedroom. 

* His life has been a life of great 
suffering,’ my mother said, ‘and we 
can never feel too kindly towards 
him. He has shown us his heart 
to-night ; and yet, my dear, I think 
I understand him better than you 
do.’ 

*I daresay, mother ; that’s be- 
cause you are better than I am.’ 

‘No, no, my dear,’ she replied. 
‘Who can be betterthan my darling 
boy? It is because I have more 
experience of the world. Chris, my 
heart melted to him to-night more 
than it has ever done. I had a 
curious fancy once when he was 
speaking. I wished that he had 
been a boy like you instead of an 
old man, for I yearned to take him 
in my arms and comfort him.’ 

‘ But what person in the world,’ 
I thought, ‘would she not wish to 
comfort if she knew that they need- 
ed it? And I said aloud: ‘If he 
had had a mother like mine, it 
would have been different with 
him.’ (Such words as these were 
the natural outcome of my affection 
for this dearest of women, and I 
did not know then, although I be- 
lieve I have learnt since, how sweet 
they were to her.) ‘ But, mother, 
I can’t think of him as you do, 
when I remember what he said 
about Jessie. And tell me—would 
you like me to look on things as 
uncle Bryan does ?” 

‘God forbid, child !’ she exclaim- 
ed warmly. ‘It would take the 
sweetness out of your life; but I 
pray that you may never be tried as 
he has been. All that I want to im- 
press upon you is to be tolerant to 
him and kind, because of his great 
trials and troubles. And now, my 
dear, | have something to tell you 
that you will be glad to hear. Jessie, 
before she went to sleep, asked me 
not to believe what she had said 
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about money. “I couldn’t help 
saying it,” she said; “ but I would 
rather be loved than have all the 
money there is in the world.” Jes- 
sie puzzles me sometimes, my dar- 
ling; but I have seen nothing in 
her nature that is not good.’ 

And with these sweet words of 
comfort my mother left me to my 
rest. 

The battle between Jessie and 
me with respect to the Wests still 
continued. Jessie, standing upon 
her dignity, as she had declared she 
would, did not ask me again to 
call for her when she visited them, 
and as her visits were growing 
more frequent, my sufferings were 
proportionately intensified. I felt 
that I could not hold out much 
longer, and I was on the point of 
giving way and sacrificing my man- 
liness, when the difficulty was re- 
solved for me by the following note, 
which my mother placed in my 
hands with a smile: 

‘Miss West presents her compli- 
ments to Mr. Christopher Carey, 
and will be happy to see him at 
nine o'clock to-night.’ 

I was greatly delighted, and I 
congratulated myself upon my pow- 
ers of endurance, thinking, naturally 
enough, that I had Jessie to thank 
for the invitation. In obedience 
to the summons, and feeling really 
very curious about the Wests—and 
most anxious also, I must confess, 
to bewhere Jessie was—I presented 
myself at the house at the hour 
named to the minute. There was 
no need to knock at the street-door, 
for it was open. I tapped on the 
wall of the dark passage, and waited 
for an answer. ‘There was a great 
deal of laughter below, and my soft 
tapping was not heard, so I ad- 
vanced two or three steps, and 
knocked more loudly. 

‘ Who’s there?’ a voice cried, and 
the laughter ceased. 

‘It’s me,’ I answered; and I was 
about to announce myself more ex- 
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plicitly, when my words were taken 
up mockingly. 

‘Oh, it’s Me, is it? Well, come 
down-stairs, Mr. Me. Flora child, 
open the door. Take care! Mind 
your head!’ 

The warning came too late. I 
knocked my head smartly against 
a beam in the ceiling, and stum- 
bling down the stairs, entered the 
kitchen—the door of which was 
opened, by Flora I presume, just 
in time to receive me—in a very 
undignified manner. Screams of 
laughter greeted me as I picked 
myself up, very hot and red at my 
loss of dignity. 

‘Be quiet, children!’ cried the 
voice which I had first heard. ‘I 
hope you haven’t hurt yourself, Mr. 
Me! Come along and shake hands. 
Very glad to see you. “And Jack 
fell down and broke his crown”’— 
This quotation because I was rub- 
bing my head, which I had bumped 
severely. 

‘Tam not hurt much, thank you,’ 
I said, as I walked towards the 
speaker, who was either a girl or a 
woman, or both in one, for I could 
not guess her age within ten years. 
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She was sitting on a bench before 
a table; and as I gave her my 
hand, she placed her fingers to her 
lips, and glanced expressively to- 
wards a curtain, made of two patch- 
work quilts, which partitioned off a 
part of the kitchen. There was 
something going on behind this 
curtain, for there was a shuffling 
of feet there, and I heard low 
voices. 

‘Don’t speak loud,’ said my 
hostess, as I guessed her to be. 
‘I’m Miss West. Jessie’s behind 
there; you'll see her presently. 
Don’t let her know you're here.’ 

‘Why, doesn’t she know?’ I ex- 
claimed, in a maze of bewilderment. 

‘Bless your heart, no! / sent 
you the note without her knowing 
anything of it. I thought you'd be 
glad.” As Miss West made this 
remark she gave me a sharp look. 

‘I am glad,’ I said. 

‘I knew you would be. Rub- 
bing your head again! Well, you 
have raised a bump! Shall I brown- 
paper-and-vinegar you?’ . 

‘No, thank you,’ I said, laugh- 
ing; and then I looked round in 
wonder upon the strange scene. 
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WHEN earth was young and the gods were gay, 
The Love-god, so the story goes, 

Tired in sport all weary lay 
Before Death’s cave in deep repose ; 

And Death came forth and saw him there— 
*T'll mix my arrows with Love’s,’ he saith. 

The Love-god awoke ; in his quiver were 
Bright shafts of Love, fell shafts of Death. 


And nowadays is the fable sung, 
Though gods of the distant days are dead ; 
Love aims a shaft at the gay and young, 


And lo, an arrow of Death is sped, 
And life is slain ere love is born ; 

But the slain young lives ‘.ove carrieth 
To lands of love, where none may mourn— 


Love’s lands, where Love hath vanquished Death. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ROSA’S TRUST-MONEY. 


Mr. Georct WESTONLEIGH of 
Albany Lodge, Wimbledon, was, 
some seven or eight years ago, a 
very prosperous man, and many of 
those who knew him said that he 
fully deserved his prosperity. From 
the date of his entrance into Har- 
mar and Purdey’s office, sharebrok- 
ers of Coleman-street, City, till 
the time of his leaving it, when, 
owing to perseverance and some 
lucky chances as well, he was en- 
abled to establish himself on his 
own responsibility, he had been 
remarkable for steadiness of con- 
duct ; and this was allied with 
considerable business aptitude and 
with judgment of rare acuteness. 
George Westonleigh had taken 
as few holidays as most men; and 
now that he was out of leading- 
strings, and his own master, he was 
as much averse to holidays as ever. 
It was not, therefore, a matter for 
wonderment that his assiduous ha- 
bits of business caused him to re- 
ceive a good deal of confidence, 
and that this confidence became 
very valuable to him. Perhaps I 
should be wrong in stating that he 
gave himself up to the task of mak- 
ing money with an unqualified de- 
votion to this labour, but he devot- 
ed himself to sheer hard work, with 
which the making of money went 
hand in hand; so much so, that 
before he was thirty he was on the 
way to realising a handsome for- 
tune. Good luck seemed his best 
and constant friend, and perhaps 
it never showed him greater signs 





of its friendship than when it put 
him in the way of marrying Clara 
Venning. 

Clara Venning was the daughter 
of a clergyman, the incumbent 
of a small church in one of the 
north-western suburbs of London, 
in that pleasant district where 
London has not yet forgotten that 
it is London, and where the coun- 
try can scarcely make up its mind 
to acknowledge its true character. 
George Westonleigh was introduced 
to Clara by his chief, Mr. Harmar, 
who had done some little business 
for her father, in the matter of in- 
vesting a few hundreds for him at 
a lucrative percentage ; and George 
—who wasgiven to form his opinion 
very rapidly, and to act upon it with 
like promptitude —had not seen 
Clara twice before he knew that 
he would like to make her his wife. 
Such a conviction was soon fol- 
lowed by a declaration, and the 
eagerness of her lover—a little ter- 
rified as she was by it at first— 
soon won Clara’s heart. George 
Westonleigh was at that time ma- 
naging clerk to Mr. Harmar; but 
his income, if not high, was at any 
rate satisfactory. It was certainly 
not one which a girl who had never 
been accustomed to close intimacy 
with the luxuries of life would de- 
spise, unless she were fcolishly am- 
bitious. Clara Venning, however, 
was so thoroughly in love with 
George Westonleigh, that she trou- 
bled herself nothing about his in- 
come, and accepted him without 
reserve. It may be said of her 
husband that he was a prudent 
man, and that both for his own 
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sake and his wife’s he would never 
have thought of marrying, if he had 
not seen his way clear before him. 
George was the last man in the 
world at this time to take a leap 
in the dark. 

When he announced his inten- 
tion of marrying to Mr. Harmar, 
the old gentleman made no reply 
at once, but became a little paler 
than usual. After a silence of some 
minutes he remarked slowly, and 
without raising his eyes to his ma- 
naging clerk : 

‘I suppose you consider your 
means justify you in taking such a 
step.’ 

‘If they did not, I should not 
take it, Mr. Harmar,’ answered 
George promptly. ‘I don’t like 
either to deceive myself or to de- 
ceive others.’ 

Of course his chief had nothing 
to say to this prudent observation, 
his experience of George from the 
commencement of his intimacy with 
him having been of a kind to im- 
press this view of his character upon 
him ; but it was very evident that 
this marriage was peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to Mr. Harmar. 

‘I’m sure Harmar doesn’t like 
me to marry,’ said Westonleigh to 


Clara. ‘ Perhaps he fancies that I 
shall be idle. But he needn’t fear 
that.’ 


‘Do you know, George, that Mr. 
Harmar cared for me?’ said Clara 
quietly. 

‘What a good joke! laughed 
Westonleigh. ‘ Poor old boy, he 
ought to have married forty years 
ago. Do you think I am jealous ? 

‘No, no, dear George —I am 
sure you may trust me. And you 
do trust me, do you not, although 
you have not known me long?’ 

* Perfectly.’ 

Although Clara Venning was not 
strictly handsome, she had attrac- 
tions which accounted for her 
making so early an impression on 
George Westonleigh. She was ra- 
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ther tall, and the grace of her 
walk was beyond that of most wo- 
men; the result this of no severe 
training by Madame Adelaide, or 
by other professors of the art of 
producing and developing a grace- 
ful carriage. Her face perhaps was 
too pale, but the lustre of her brown 
eyes—in which there was softness 
combined with brilliancy especially 
bewitching—would have made the 
plainest woman attractive ; and her 
hair, which was plentiful and a little 
lighter than the hue of her eyes, 
added fresh beauties to her face. 
And here there were candour and 
love, and strength and enthusiasm, 
which completed the charm. 
George Westonleigh had good 
cause to be proud of Clara, and 
he was proud of her. The early 
days of their married life, which 
commenced only three months after 
he had asked her to be his wife (for 
he hated delay, and carried all ob- 
stacles, presented either by Clara’s 
father or by herself, before him 
with his accustomed ardour), were 
full ofhappiness. All good things 
seemed to come together — his 
emancipation from Harmar, which 
quickly succeeded his marriage, and 
the promise of worldly prosperity 
as well. He had not been married 
two years before he took Albany 
Lodge, Wimbledon, to the surprise 
of many who knew him; but not 
to the surprise of those who were 
assured that his ambition was allied 
with a thoroughly cautious spirit. 
His possession had not lasted many 
months before he began to add to 
and improve it. Conservatories 
sprang up, a billiard-room was 
built, the gardens were laid out 
in terraces, and the whole place 
underwent a transformation. And 
now by this time even those who 
gave Westonleigh credit for count- 
ing the cost lifted their eyes with 
some surprise when the story of his 
proceedings reached their ears. But 
if he enlarged his grounds, and beau- 
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tified them—spending of course a 
good deal of money in the pro- 
cess—he was as attentive to his 
business as ever ; working as hard 
as, or even harder than, when he 
began life on his own responsi- 
bility. 

It was about this time that a 
niece of his, the daughter of a 
sister who was dead, camé to re- 
side with him and his wife at Al- 
bany Lodge. Her name was Rosa 
Harford, and she was just of age. 
Her father had been dead some 
years, and had left behind him no 
inconsiderable amount of money— 
some twelve thousand pounds—of 
which Mr. Westonleigh was one of 
the trustees, the other being a gen- 
tleman named Stevenson, whose 
health, some two years since, had 
obliged him to make a voyage to 
the Mauritius, where he had since 
resided. Before his departure, how- 
ever, he and Mr. Westonleigh had 
laid outthis twelve thousand pounds 
on mortgage at a very good per- 
centage. Rosa’s position was there- 
fore enviable ; but charming as she 
was in herself, and placed most 
comfortably in so far as money 
was concerned, she was not yet on 
the way towards matrimony. She 
had had offers, without, however, 
having as yet seen any one upon 
whom she would care to bestow 
her hand and her twelve thou- 
sand pounds ; thinking, reasonably 
enough, that her means entitled her 
to be particular in her choice; and 
as she could not help seeing that 
she was very good-looking, she was 
certainly wise in not being in too 
great a hurry in signing away her 
freedom. 

Rosa Harford had very large 
gray eyes, full of spirits, and per- 
haps wilfulness; but withal they 
were very tender and affectionate 
attimes. Her hair was brown and 
abundant; her figure small, but 
well rounded. She had a very 


sweet mouth, which was of course 
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pronounced by her enemies too 
large ; but no one could deny that 
her teeth were exquisitely white and 
beautiful. Indeed Miss Harford 
was in every way a most charming 
girl, and I am afraid she had been 
the cause of a good many heart- 
aches to those who had sighed 
vainly for her. Two or three years 
of uneventful happiness passed over 
her during her residence with her 
uncle and his wife, both of whom 
had the greatest regard for her, and 
the latter of whom, who was only 
some five years older, looked upon 
her in the light ofa sister. The 
interest of her twelve thousand 
pounds was paid to her very regu- 
larly, and it was only on the occa- 
sion of those payments that her 
uncle made mention of any matters 
of business. Some six months, 
however, before the action of this 
story may be said to commence, 
he spoke a little more fully on her 
position and prospects. The mort- 
gage had been paid off quite unex- 
pectedly, owing to the mortgagor 
having suddenly come into a con- 
siderable fortune ; and it became 
therefore needful to look about for 
some equally profitable and secure 
investment. Rosa, however, was 
as yet ignorant of business, and told 
her uncle to act for her as he 
thought best, being assured that he 
had her interests at heart. The 
upshot was, that this twelve thou- 
sand pounds was allowed to lie at 
Westonleigh’s bankers — Weston- 
leigh paying her the interest she 
had received when the money was 
out on mortgage. 

‘The will was not very binding 
in its directions for the investment 
of this money, Rosa, and I could 
of course get you a higher per- 
centage than you have yet received ; 
only I should not like to act with- 
out the full concurrence of Mr. 
Stevenson, your other trustee.’ 

‘My dear uncle, I have the 
greatest reliance on your honour, 
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and I leave everything in your 
hands. I have nothing to suggest 
or to propose.’ 

‘Very well, then; I'll think the 
matter over. Of course one day 
you'll marry, and your husband will 
like to know that your money is not 
only doing the best, but also that 
the security is safe.’ 

‘I have no intention whatever of 
marrying yet—I haven’t seen any 
one I like well enough. With regard 
to the money, I say again what I 
said just now, invest it according to 
your own judgment, and I am sure 
that can’t lead you astray.’ 

These remarks passed when Wes- 
tonleigh paid her a half-year’s in- 
terest, and nothing more was said 
about the money for some while. 
Westonleigh by this time had be- 
come more immersed in business ; 
and there were evidences, visible 
to those who understood such 
things, that he was by no means 
so cautious as of yore. There 
were also other changes in him, 
whose effect was felt at home. To 
make a hurried and early break- 
fast, and then dart off to the City; 
to return late, and to eat a dinner 
with his thoughts more at his office 
than at the table; to take a long 
nap after dinner, and say but a few 
words to his wife—this was now 
the condition of affairs with George 
Westonleigh ; and Clara, who had 
hitherto been very patient, and 
most ready to make all kinds of 
allowances for the moods of her 
husband, was at last moved to think 
that he might bestow a little more 
of his time upon her, and that the 
City was not so important in its 
claims on his timeas to justify his ne- 
gligence of all home interests. Per- 
haps it would have fared better with 
Clara and her husband had a little 
boy or girl been born to them; 
but such fortune was not theirs, 
and at the expiration of six years of 
married life it seemed little likely 
that an event of this kind would 
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occur. Westonleigh seemed less 
and less interested in his home, 
and, alas, less and less interested 
in his wife : not that he treated her 
otherwise than with the greatest 
respect and kindness; there was, 
however, that something wanting in 
his conduct with which Clara had 
been familiar in the early days of 
her married life, and which was 
especially dear to her, and because 
of its being wanting now she was 
made at times very unhappy. 

About seven years ago, on a 
bright June morning, the post 
brought Mr. Westonleigh an un- 
usual batch of letters. The break- 
fast-room was empty as he entered 
it, and was very sunny and charm- 
ing. But without considering its 
pleasantness for a moment, or look- 
ing at the roses which were one 
mass of bloom without, he turned 
towards his letters, and opened 
them—glancing at the papers, or 
rather the money articles in them, 
from time to time. 

‘So,’ he said mentally, ‘the 
Anglo-Indian is at 1o# premium. 
That's good! Nitro-glycerine— 
fifteen discount. Confound it! All 
owing to that infernal blow up of 
half a dozen houses the other morn- 
ing; most unfortunate.’ Here he 
ate a few mouthfuls, walking about 
and opening papers and letters. 
‘The mine Lucy Jane seems to be 
in a bad way. And steam balloons, 
how are they? Going down, of 
course. By this time they ought 
to have been at fifty premium, and 
they would have been but for that 
burst up the other day, and the 
fall of a driver some fifty or sixty 
yards. ‘This sort of thing always 
happens when you want a rise!’ 
With this he opened another letter, 
the contents of which were evident- 
ly more distasteful than those of 
any he had yet read. ‘This is 
awkward—very awkward! Twelve 
thousand pounds more wanted, or 
the thing won't float! ‘Twelve thou- 
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sand pounds, and with that sum 
there’s a fortune. It must be got; 
and Smallwood is the man on whom 
I must rely.’ 

Westonleigh had now reached his 
last letter. It was headed ‘ Port 
Louis, Mauritius,’ and its contents 
were to the following effect : 


‘Dear Sir,—It is with much re- 
gret that I inform you that poor 
Mr. Stevenson died this morning, 
his illness having only assumed a 
thoroughly serious character about 
a fortnight ago. Until this last at- 
tack he was looking forward to his 
return to England, and to seeing his 
ward, Miss Harford, once more. It 
was, however, a great comfort for 
him to know during his last illness 
that she was living with so excellent 
a guardian as you, and that it was 
in your power to advance her in- 
terests in every possible way. Mr. 
Stevenson begged me to assure you 
that he placed the most complete 
reliance upon you in your position 
as sole trustee for the future, and 
that in the matter of investing 
Miss Harford’s money he was sure 
that you would do everything for 
the best.’ 


Mr. Westonleigh laid the letter 
on the table thoughtfully, and the 
next moment Rosa entered from 
the garden by the window, throwing 
aside a dainty little hat, which rested 
for a moment on a chair, and then 
fluttered to the ground. She wore 
a rustling white cambric, with knots 
of glowing colours about it, and in 
her hand she carried a bunch of 
dewy crimson roses, which she 
playfully thrust in her uncle's face, 
kissing him at the same time. 

‘Good-morning, uncle,’ she said; 
*I have just had a run round the 
garden, and it was delicious.’ 

‘Ah, good-morning,’ replied Mr. 
Westonleigh in an abstracted man- 
ner, and certainly showing no signs 
of being refreshed by the scent of 
Rosa’s bouquet, for he turned over 
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more than once the letter which had 
apprised him of the death of his co- 
trustee. ‘ Poor Stevenson is dead, 
Rosa,’ he added. ‘I’ve just heard 
from the Mauritius.’ 

‘Poor Mr. Stevenson! How 
sorry lam! He was always most 
kind to me.’ 

‘Yes. It seems that he was anx- 
ious to see you again before he 
died. As he is dead, I am now 
sole trustee. So what am I to do 
with your money? Do you leave 
me to act according to my discre- 
tion in the matter? 

‘ Entirely so.’ 

‘Very well. Of course—of course 
I shall do my best for you.’ And 
then Mr. Westonleigh looked at the 
letter again thcuzhtfully. 

‘How is aunt this morning? 
asked Rosa. 

‘Oh, very well, of course,’ an- 
swered Mr. Westonleigh in a very 
meditative mood. 

‘I am so glad, for she was too ill 
to accompany me to Mrs. Gres- 
ham’s last evening.’ 

‘Was your aunt ill? I really 
didn’t know it.’ 

‘But didn’t you see how pale 
she looked ?’ cried Rosa with sur- 
prise. 

‘Upon my word I was so busy 
that I scarcely noticed anything 
was wrong with her. Ah, Rosa, 
when one devotes himself to busi- 
ness, as I do, he becomes sadly 
unobservant of the looks of those 
about him. Clara mustn't think 
I’m selfish. But business, busi- 
ness—it finds you a servant and 
then makes you a slave! I dare- 
say however it was only the weather 
that upset your aunt.’ 

* But she complained so much !’ 

‘Your aunt’s nerves are not of the 
strongest. She wants more air.’ 

‘You are sure she is better this 
morning ?’ asked Rosa eagerly. 

‘ As I didn’t hear her complain I 
conclude she is quite well,’ was Mr. 
Westonleigh’s cool reply. 
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*O uncle, you are not half con- 
siderate enough of dear auntie, who 
loves you so much !” 

*Yes—she does ! 
it is very awkward !” 

‘Uncle! said Rosa in a tone of 
expostulation. 

‘Not your aunt’s affection, my 
dear—the tenor of this letter! I 
ought to be in town this morning, 
and I find that I am suddenly called 
to Windsor.’ 

‘I enjoyed myself so much last 
night,’ remarked Rosa after a pause, 
‘and so regretted that aunt could 
not come !’ 

* Did she not go?’ 

‘Why, I told you she was too ill! 

‘Exactly. I was of course think- 
ing of something else. Mr. Small- 
wood is coming to-day,’ he added, 
glancing at another letter. 

‘You know Smallwood ? 

* And dislike him heartily.’ 

‘Personally he’s plain, and per- 
sonally he’s vulgar. But his father 
left hima hundred thousand pounds. 
He can well afford, therefore, to be 
both. He has, however, some re- 
markably good qualities, and he 
has certainly a very great admira- 
tion for you.’ 

‘It is for that reason that I don’t 
like him.’ 

‘ Prejudice, Rosa, prejudice! Ah, 
here’s your aunt ! 

With this he rose from the table, 
went to a davenport, and began 
writing—scarcely noticing, in his 
busy occupation, the entrance of 
his wife. 

Clara Venning had been a very 
charming girl before she married 
George Westonleigh ; and she was 
scarcely less charming now that she 
had been a wife some five or six 
years. Indeed, there were not want- 
ing those who declared that her 
attractions had grown rather than 
diminisbed—in a tenderness of ex- 
pression, which seemed to deepen 
year by year; and although she 
was looking unwell this morning, 
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and not a little anxious, she was 
rendered in nowise less winning 
and attractive. 

‘So you are down, aunt,’ said 
Rosa. ‘ Uncle tells me you are so 
much better !’ 

‘Better! she answered in a ra- 
ther sad voice. ‘I’m afraid he for- 
got to inquire. Good-morning, 
George.’ 

‘Good-morning,’ said Weston- 
leigh, without moving. ‘A little 
late, dear, as usual. You know the 
old motto: “Early to bed, and 
early to rise,” &c. But then you 
were unwell, and can of course 
plead an excuse.’ 

She went to her husband's side, 
and laid her hand softly upon his 
shoulder. 

* George, always busy ! 

He arose quickly. ‘ Yes, always 
busy! As Rosa will, of course, have 
plenty to tell you about the ball of 
last night, I'll go into my study and 
finish these letters: Your chatting 
may interrupt me. I seem to have 
time for nothing now. I wish you 
had gone to the ball; it would 
have cheered your spirits a bit.’ 

Then gathering up his papers, 
Westonleigh, without another word, 
left the room for his study. 

‘ Ah,’ thought Clara, resting her 
hand on the chair which George 
had just left, ‘and he is my hus- 
band, this cold, indifferent man ! 
How he has changed indeed! Is 
the fault mine? Can it be mine? 
If it were, how humble I would be 
to him! Oh, to become indifferent 
to mesosoon! A few short years— 
and this sad change. If 1am ill, 
what does he care? Alone, what 
matters itto him? My life now is 
quite apart from his—quite apart ! 

‘Don’t look so sad, auntie,’ said 
Rosa cheerfully. ‘You must forgive 
uncle if he is preoccupied. You 
know how busy he always is. Come, 
drink yourtea, and you'll feel better. 
I did so regret your absence last 
night, for the ball was delightful. I 
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never remember a more charming 
one. I danced so much—every 
dance 

‘Ah, Rosa, these are your days 
of sunshine,’ said Mrs. Weston- 
leigh, as she seated herself. 

‘And really I’m not a bit tired 
this morning,’ continued Rosa. ‘I 
don’t look so, do I? And, by the 
way, one of my partners is going to 
call to-day—that is, he asked per- 
mission to do so, which I had not 
the heart to refuse. Everybody was 
there. The hero of the evening 
was a gentleman who had unex- 
pectedly come into a large fortune 
a little while since ; and every girl 
was dying to dance with him.’ 

‘I hope he accommodated them.’ 

‘I'm afraid he did not,’ replied 
Rosa, laughing, ‘for people were 
envious of me.’ 

‘Of you! Then you were the 
heroine of the evening. O Rosie? 

‘Francis— 

‘ Francis !’ 
leigh quickly. 

‘I mean this gentleman,’ an- 
swered Rosa, ‘was very compli- 
mentary, and I think danced with 
me—here’s my card, and you'll see 
how many times. Now I’ve made 
this confession, pray don’t be angry 
with me.’ 

‘I see F. B. to ten dances. The 
other girls may well have been 
envious, replied Mrs. Westonleigh. 
‘Well, Rosie, I’m glad you enjoyed 
yourself. “Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may.” Only, alas, you 
mustn’t complain when a heap of 
dead leaves and petals lies at your 
feet, from which all fragrance is 
crushed !’ 

*O aunt, you are too despond- 
ert this morning. But I will bring 
uncle to task for not being more 
attentive to you. I wish there was 


said Mrs. Weston- 


no such thing as business. As the 
possessor of some money, I believe 
I ought to regard such a fact in a 
business light, and keep all kinds 
of accounts, and watch the share 
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market. But I don’t—and won't ! 
Oh, this bright and beautiful day! I 
must go out and smell those roses.’ 

And with this she bounded 
through the open window into the 
garden. 

Mrs. Westonleigh looked after 
her, and sighed. ‘There is scarcely 
five years’ difference between that 
happy girl’s age and mine, and how 
differently we look upon life! Ah, 
George, why did you deceive me ? 
Why win my love, and then leave 
me to the desolation of knowing 
that I am now nothing to you? Ab- 
sorbed in your ambitious projects, 
indifferent to all interests save 
those that claim association with 
them, you have ceased to love me ; 
regarding me with an indifference 
which is more humiliating, more 
galling, more terrible than absolute 
dislike.’ 

‘My dear Clara, a few moments 
with you. I won’t detain you 
long,’ said her husband, just then 
reéntering the room. 

‘You can’t detain me too long, 
you know, George.’ 

‘You are goodness itself! I 
thought you might be busy; I al- 
ways seem busy.’ 

‘I wish you were not. Oh, if 
you would only give me a little 
more of your society ! 

‘My wishes quite coincide with 
yours; but I’m chained to the 
oar; a very galley-slave, with that 
hard task-master, Business, to bring 
the lash on my shoulders if I forget 
his interests for a moment. Now 


- listen. I’ve heard from Mr. Small- 


wood, of Ipswich, this morning, 
whose father was a client of my old 
chief, Mr. Harmar. The earlier part 
of his letter referred merely to 
matters of business ; but the post- 
script, which I overlooked in the 
first instance, contained a very im- 
portant communication — indeed, 
nothing less than an offer of mar- 
riage to Rosa!’ 

‘An offer of marriage to Rosa ? 
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‘Yes. I always thought he cared 
for her ; and now his letter makes 
the matter plain. Now Smallwood 
is remarkably rich, and the match 
will be a first-rate one.’ 

‘ But surely I am not the person 
to whom this communication should 
first be made. You should speak 
to Rosa, George, not to me.’ 

* My dear child, I want you to 
bring your influence to bear upon 
her. Rosa is not a silly but a 
romantic girl, who will be guided 
by her personal feelings in the 
matter rather than by prudence— 
a procedure which Iam sure your 
good sense must condemn. Both 
you and I, Clara, are too old now 
to look at life in any sentimental 
fashion. I have found—and I flat- 
ter myself that you have found 
also—that the best guide in life is 
common sense. What you have 
learned by experience indoctrinate 
Rosa by precept.’ 

‘What am / to do?’ asked Clara 
coldly. 

‘Use your best powers to get 
her to regard Mr. Smallwood fa- 
vourably. She is, 1 am sorry to 
say, prejudiced against him. This 
is sheer, inexcusable folly. Small- 
wood’s manners are not graceful, 
but Rosa will soon touch them 
up.’ 

‘Had you not better speak to 
her ? 

‘Of course, of course! But I 
fear my influence without yours will 
be ineffective.’ 

‘But will you disregard her own 
sentiments in the matter ?” 

‘Sentiments, my dear Clara!’ 
laughed Westonleigh ; ‘this is not 
the age for such unsubstantial luxu- 
ries! Sentiments existed only when 
our women wore their hair plainly, 
and rouge was rather a discredit 
than not—before Saturday Reviews 
and highly-spiced romances! I 
follow the times, and prefer to-day 
to that of my grandmother ” 


‘George,’ said Clara sadly, 
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‘there was a time when you did 
not speak thus. Six years ago you 
were not the hard worldly man 
you arenow. What has so changed 
you, so strangely changed you? 
For business you sacrifice time, 
health, every precious and gracious 
thing in life. You will say I am 
selfish if I speak of myself; but I 
must, George, I must. You have 
become very cold to, very careless 
of me. Though you are angry 
with me, I must charge you with 
this, and it pains me very much to 
do so.’ 

‘Pray save the lecture, Clara, 
for another day, for it will lead us 
far afield now. We must think of 
Mr. Smallwood and his hopes. 
Broach this matter to my niece, 
and represent Mr. Smallwood in 
the most flattering light. We used 
to speak of making anything all 
couleur de rose. Of matrimony we 
must speak of making it cou/eur 
aor. 

As Rosa entered at this moment, 
Clara turned to her, and told her 
that her uncle had a proposal to 
make, and then explained what 
had passed relative to Mr. Small- 
wood. 

‘ Aunt,’ cried Rosa angrily, ‘you 
and uncle cannot really be serious!’ 

‘Is that all you have to say?’ 
asked Clara. 

‘I don’t like Mr. Smallwood, and 
I won’t have him,’ answered Rosa 
promptly. 

* Mydear Rosa,’ said Mr. Weston- 
leigh pleasantly, ‘ you don’t know 
the advantages you are throwing 
away ; and I really can’t accept 
such a summary answer to this pro- 
posal.’ 

‘Aunt, you surely don’t indorse 
what my uncle has said?’ said Rosa, 
with emphasis. ‘ I do not love him; 
and what is marriage unbrightened 
by love ?’ 

‘You must not ask me, Rosa,’ 
said Mrs. Westonleigh ; ‘1 can say 
nothing.’ 
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‘I am old-fashioned enough,’ 
Rosa went on, ‘to believe in mar- 
riages of love, and in nothing else. 
The folly of perpetrating one with- 
out I will never be guilty of. Uncle, 
uncle, I am sure you regard 
aunt Clara too much to wish me 
to contract a marriage under dif- 
ferent conditions from those which 
influenced you and her when you 
married.’ 

‘My dear child,’ said Weston- 
leigh, quite unmoved by her ap- 
peal, ‘all this is wonderfully amusing 
and very pretty! You see your aunt 
says nothing. She has no romantic 
notions; and I am sure / have 
none. The affection of Clara and 
myself is of course very staid and 
steady ; and so will that of you 
and Mr. Smallwood become in the 
course of a year or two. All senti- 
mental and poetical illusions vanish 
with marriage. Romance, I assure 
you, is never more than a matter of 
a few months,’ 

*You say so, uncle! I’ll not be- 
lieve it. Romance lives for ever. 
When I marry I hope my husband 
will be regarded by meas lovingly— 
as foolishly perhaps yeu will say— 
after years, twenty or thirty years, 
have passed over our heads, as 
when our marriage was only a mat- 
ter ofa few days. You may laugh 
and shake your head. I won't 
have my dreams dissipated. You 
are trying to persuade yourself 
against your real convictions. I 
marry Mr. Smallwood! No! O 
aunt! Ouncle! do you both join 
against me ?” 

She turned first toher aunt, whose 
face was sadly bent down ; then to 
her uncle, who shook his head im- 
patiently, and smiled. 

‘When I have been married 
years, I hope I may anticipate my 
husband’s step and my husband’s 
voice just as eagerly as in the days 
of my honeymoon.’ 

‘Silly child, laughed Weston- 
leigh. ‘Your husband’s step in- 
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deed! Your husband’s voice! Yes, 
they wé// have an interest for you, 
Ihave no doubt. But your only 
anxiety when you hear his step will 
be lest he should soil your carpet 
with dirty boots. When you hear 
his voice, you'll remind him that 
you have a headache, and wish him 
to speak lower.’ 

‘Uncle,’ cried Rosa angrily, 
‘this is too bad! 

Mr. Westonleigh consulted his 
watch. ‘ Now, Rosa,’ he said, ‘I 
have introduced the case; you must 
at once give it yourserious considera- 
tion; and your aunt’s advice, which 
will supplement mine, will remove 
all scruples I’m sure. Smallwood 
will be here to-day. Trust to me, 
Rosie; I’ll see that he makes good 
settlements. Now, Clara, drive all 
nonsense out of Rosa’s head! Good- 
bye for the present.’ 

As Mr. Westonleigh left the 
room, quite confident, in spite of 
what his niece had said respecting 
the importance with which she look- 
ed upon marriage and all its asso- 
ciations, that she would be easily 
brought round to see the desirability 
of giving a favourable answer to 
Mr. Smallwood’s proposal, Rosa 
turned quickly to Clara, and said, 
in a voice of almost anger, ‘ Why 
are you so silent ? Surely you don’t 
wish me to accept this offer? 

‘ My dear, dear child,’ said Clara, 
rising, ‘what can I say? I am 
anxious for your happiness, and I 
wish that your ideal dream might 
be realised. But to me now love 
is only a name. Six years ago— 
three years ago—one year ago—I 
would not have believed that it 
was within the compass of possi- 
bility that I should have heard my 
husband speak in the tone he has 
spoken to-day. The light flippant 
way inwhich he referred to marriage 
must convince you how little the 
thoughts, the hopes, the feelings of 
the past have weight with him now! 
And yet he loved me once—he 
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dearly loved me once! George 
Westonleigh, eager and ambitious 
as he may always have been, was 
not false when he told me that he 
cared for me more than for any 
other earthly object! He was ¢rve 
then, for the world had not spoilt 
him. You see what it has done 
for him now. O Rosa, you must 
not come for advice to me in any 
such matter as love or marriage. 
My experience can give you little 
light, certainly no encouragement.’ 

‘My dear aunt ! 

‘Say nothing,’ cried Mrs. Wes- 
tonleigh impulsively. ‘Be guided 
by your own judgment; but per- 
haps I am wrong in giving you this 
advice. You love no one?’ she 
added in an interrogative tone. 

‘No one,’ answered Rosa with 
hesitation. 

‘ Amidst the gaieties of last night 
you saw no face that seemed more 
to you than others? You heard 
no voice that awakened thoughts 
hitherto unknown and strange to 
you ?” 

Rosa blushed and made only a 
hesitating reply. 

*I see—I ask no questions! It 
was the stranger. Rosa, your fate 
may be happier than mine; for I 
should grieve even more bitterly 
than I do now, if I thought every 
wife found only painful and heart- 
recding disappointments in her 
marriage. Perhaps you will find, 
Rosa, all that I have failed to do. 
Witlt regard to this suit which your 
uncle has been pressing on you, I 
have nothing to say ; but you can 
without difficulty guess what I 
think. Only be true to yourself.’ 

‘But why did Mr. Westonleigh 
wish me to accept this odious—this 
most odious of men ?’ 

‘Your uncle has ceased to care 
for anything but worldly advance- 
ment for himself and for those con- 
nected with him; he is of course 
therefore anxious that you should 
contract a marriage that, in every 
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worldly sense, shall be satisfactory. 
I can surmise no other motive. I 
believe he thinks he is consulting 
your happiness ; I will indeed give 
him credit for that. Your mar- 
riage will of course be no benefit 
to him.’ 

‘Well, I have my answer ready 
for Mr. Smallwood whenever he 
comes. I am glad you have not 
persuaded me; for though I have 
some spirit of my own, I don’t know 
that I should have found it of much 
service to me if you had urged me 
as well as uncle. At any rate, | am 
saved from quarrelling with you.’ 

‘She, at least,’ thought Clara, 
when Rosa had left the room, 
‘could scarcely find herself more 
miserable than I, even though she 
accepted this proposal.’ 

Rosa had not been absent many 
minutes before a servant entered, 
announcing the name of Mr. Fran- 
cis Boyden. 

Mrs. Westonleigh ‘looked up 
quickly, her whole expression un- 
dergoing a change, and Mr. Francis. 
Boyden entered. 

Her surprise was certainly not 
less than his, for in advancing to- 
wards her he stopped abruptly, just 
as the servant had closed the door. 

‘Clara Venning!’ he said with as- 
tonishment. 

‘No, Clara Westonleigh, she 
answered with a smile. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
HOW ROSA’S MONEY WAS DIS- 
POSED OF, 


Francis BoypEN, who was evi- 
dently an old friend of Mrs. Wes- 
tonleigh, was an exceedingly gooc- 
looking young man, some eight-anc- 
twenty years of age. He had an 
eager pleasant manner, and was not 

et too old to blush. 

‘ This is an unexpected pleasure,’ 
said Clara, shaking hands with him. 

‘I have called to see Miss Har- 








ford,’ remarked Frank, a little puz- 
zled. 

‘ And you have found me instead. 
Miss Harford is my husband’s 
niece, and has lived with us two or 
three years. So you are the F. B. 
of her dancing-card,’ added Clara 
with a laugh. 

‘Yes. When she spoke of resid- 
ing with her aunt and uncle, I lit- 
tle guessed that I should find in 
you the late Clara Venning.’ 

‘Ah, time works strange changes, 
does it not? It must be more than 
seven years since we last met. How 
glad I am to see you again! When 
I last heard of you, you were in 
Germany.’ 

‘Yes. I studied for some time at 
the Conservatoriumat Leipsic, after- 
wards in Italy, intending to follow 
music as my profession ; and follow- 
ing it, indeed, for some time, until 
an aunt of mine died, who, to my 
great astonishment, left. me her 
property. So I gave up work- 
ing and being ambitious at the 
same time. And you are Mrs. 
Westonleigh! Surely that name is 
familiar to me.’ 

‘I daresay, for my husband was 
your uncle Mr, Harman's clerk. 
How pleasant it is to see you again, 
and to recall old times ! 

‘Old times,’ said Frank rather 
sadly. ‘ But old times seem to have 
no link with to-day.’ 

‘Do they not? Now sit down, 
and tell me everything.’ 

‘I have really nothing to tell you, 
Clara ; forgiveme, Mrs. Westonleigh. 
When I left England some six or 
more years ago, | took, as I thought, 
a broken heart with me abroad—you 
can, perhaps, guess the cause ; but 
I had ambition, and worked until 
fortune suddenly made me a rich 
man. I returned—’ 

‘And met my niece, who is one 
of the most charming girls in the 
world. You seem to have put me 
in good spirits.’ Clara said this 
nervously, and with rising colour. 
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‘I need scarcely tell you how 
surprised I am to see you here,’ 
said Frank. ‘Though my uncle wrote 
to me occasionally, he never told 
me that you were married. I was 
only thinking of you a few days ago, 
and the lessons I used to give you. 
A better pupil than you I never 
had ; and I hope Mr. Westonleigh 
appreciates your musical talent.’ 

‘ Mr. Westonleigh,’ replied Clara 
in a tone of vexation, ‘has no ear for 
music; and I haven’t played before 
him for months. The last time I did 
so he gave me to understand that 
my performance interfered with his 
calculations respecting the expense 
of making a dockyard !’ 

She had hardly spoken before 
she was sorry. Just cause as she 
might have to complain of her hus- 
band, she rarely did so without 
compunction. 

‘But,’ cried Frank with enthu- 
siasm, ‘you used to play with such 
taste and brilliancy! Icould almost 
have envied your touch ; it seemed 
to find music even where none ex- 
isted. Those old mechanical fanta- 
sias were gifted with some new 
sense when you played them. Ah, 
what happy days they were when 
you were pupil, I master! ‘Their 
memory haunted me at my work far 
away. It seems but yesterday that 
you and I, in all the joyousness of 
life, were sitting together before the 
old piano, laughing, playing. Then 
came the sudden interruption. As 
master and pupil we separated.’ 

He had lowered his voice during 
the latter part of the sentence, re- 
membering that he had loved her, 
that she knew it, and that it had 
only been a short, happy, and idle 
dream. 

‘ Now,’ said Clara, who shrewdly 
read his thoughts, ‘you have the 
world before you, with ample means 
to make it a happy one. And I am 
sure you will do credit to your new 
position as honestly as to the pro- 
fession which you have now no 
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need to follow. You are something 
more than a music-master ; and for 
one reason I’m glad of it, because 
you can’t blame me for having fail- 
ed to do justice to your excellent 
tuition.’ 

‘ My uncle, Mr. Harmar—do you 
see much of him ?’ 

‘Occasionally. I am afraid my 
husband gave offence by leaving 
him. Perhaps you are not aware 
that Mr. Harmar offered him a 
share in his business if he would 
remain—an offer he declined to ac- 
cept. At the time there was a 
good deal of irritation, which, how- 
ever, seems fortunately to have worn 
off now, as Mr. Harmar now and 
then pays us a visit. I am afraid 
too that I offended him. You can 
guess why,I daresay. He made me 
an offer of marriage, which I de- 
clined.’ 

‘1 thought—indeed I was sure 
that he once cared for you.’ 

‘Of course he knows of your 
good fortune ?” 

‘Yes. It was he who communi- 
cated it to me, and has at present 
the management of my affairs, and 
a good deal of money of mine in 
his hands for investment.’ 

‘I see you are anxious to meet 
Rosa again, your partner of last 
night. Howdelighted I am that the 
mysterious F. B., whose name Rosa 
never confessed, proves to be you ! 
We shall find her in the garden.’ 

Mrs. Westonleigh had just step- 
ped out, and Frank was on the 
point of following, when the name 
of Mr. Harmar was announced. 

They turned, as an old gray- 
haired man, who bowed politely to 
Mrs. Westonleigh, entered. 

‘What, you here, Frank? he 
said in a marked tone. ‘I scarcely 
expected this, though I know you 
and Mrs. Westonleigh were old 
friends.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said Clara, ‘ that 
I must not thank his friendship for 
his appearance this morning, Mr. 
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Harmar, but rather his meeting with 
my niece, Miss Harford, at a ball 
last evening! You have come to 
see my husband ?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Mr. Harmar, in 
a slow voice, ‘ but for no business 
purposes, for no business purposes. 
I like to meet him now and then, 
and hear him enthusiastically di- 
late on the progress he is making. 
Westonleigh is a man of importance 
now. I have watched him ; and it 
is pleasant for me to see him veri- 
fying all my old anticipations. You 
see, Mrs. Westonleigh, his rise is a 
sort of compliment to my previ- 
sion; but I had a hope that he 
would not have left the old house 
entirely. We fostered him, and we 
should have preferred his remain- 
ing with us. I was sore at first; 
but I congratulate him now heartily 
—heartily! I was old, and I do 
not wonder that he found my old- 
fashioned ways distasteful to him, 
and that he was anxious to soar 
high on his own account. But I 
am interrupting you.’ 

* Indeed you are not, said Clara 
quickly. 

‘If you will tell me where your 
husband is, I will find him.’ 

Clara touched the bell, and upon 
the apvearance of a servant told 
him to say to his master that Mr. 
Harmar had called and wished to 
see him. 

‘And now, Mr. Boyden,’ said 
Clara, ‘I will conduct you to my 
niece, who is in the garden. Good- 
bye, Mr. Harmar ; I hope my hus- 
band won’t keep you long waiting 
for him.’ 

‘How delightful it is to be 
amongst old friends again !’ cried 
Frank, as he left by the window 
accompanied by Mrs. Westonleigh. 
Mr. Harmar, having seated himself, 
watched the two figures with frown- 
ing glances and bent brows as they 
made their way quickly down the 
sunny garden. 

‘Old friends! he said; ‘yes, 
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indeed ; and you were something 
more than old friends once, when 
I was fool enough to love you, 
Clara Westonleigh ! 

‘My master will be with you 
directly he has finished his corre- 
spondence,’ said the servant, enter- 
ing. 

‘I can wait,’ said Mr. Harmar 
coldly. 

Alone, Mr. Harmar leant for- 
ward, resting his chin on his stick, 
and frowning more than ever. He 
had a high overhanging forehead 
crowned with thick white hair; 
<leep-set dark eyes, the brows of 
which were bushy and gray; a 
thoughtful shaven face. He was 
tall, thin, and gaunt; his head too 
large in proportion to his figure ; 
some of his movements showed his 
age, but there was plenty of vigour 
of constitution about him yet. 

Of Westonleigh he had for years 
past been jealous, and he was jealous 
ofhim still. Westonleigh had lefthim 
far behind in the race for wealth ; 
and he had once counted upon his 
abilities and tact to assist the firm 
of which he was now the sole re- 
presentative ; to such an extent, in- 
deed, had he relied upon having 
Westonleigh’s assistance, believing 
that the ambitious young man would 
be both ready and proud to asso- 
ciate himself with a firm which had 
been established for years, that he 
could not pardon Westonleigh when 
he announced his intention of be- 
ing his own master, and of making 
such fortune as it was possible for 
him to realise his own sole property. 
With envy at his heart Harmar 
noticed Westonleigh’s progress, 
watching it with an almost fascinat- 
ed eagerness. His clerk’s rise was 
rapid and brilliant, and in a few 
years poor Mr. Harmar was no- 
where; there grew then a feeling of 
hatred in the old man’s heart, which 
of course he was careful to dis- 
guise, of him who had once been his 
paid clerk, and who was now a man 


of position and means. Moreover, 
he had another cause for disliking 
Westonleigh. Westonleigh had mar- 
ried Clara Venning ; and quite late 
in life, old Mr. Harmar, who had 
hitherto perpetrated no such folly 
as to fall in love, became aware of 
regarding Clara as he had never 
yet regarded any human being. He 
loved her, and it was his intention 
to tell her so after due considera- 
tion of the matter. This considera- 
tion was a little too prolonged, for 
when he did speak he found that 
his clerk, young eager Mr. Weston- 
leigh, had already bespoken the 
girl’s hand, and that he must stifle 
his silly passion. ‘This disappoint- 
ment was especially aggravating to 
him, seeing thathe had already taken 
effective measures to get one rival 
off the field. By some means he 
had become suspicious that his 
nephew, Frank Boyden, who was 
Clara’s music-master, had some- 
thing more than a music-master’s 
interest in his pupil, and had openly 
told him that if he persisted in 
cherishing any hopes of making 
Clara his wife, he would withdraw 
the allowance which he had been in 
the habit ofgranting him, and refuse 
also to lend him any farther assist- 
ance for smoothing his professional 
pathway. Poor Frank had then 
only his wits and an empty pocket 
as a source of livelihood, and how- 
ever greatly time promised to 
deepen his regards for Clara, these 
regards were then rather romantic 
than passionate. So after a strug- 
gle he consented to give up his 
professional engagement with her, 
and go abroad and study his 
art, duly assisted by pecuniary ad- 
vances from his uncle. This event 
occurred a few months before the 
intimacy of Westonleigh with the 
family assumed any serious com- 
plexion. When, therefore, George 
carried off the prize, Mr. Harmar, 
remembering how skilfully he had 
got rid of his troublesome nephew 
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and removed an easy obstacle, as 
he believed, in the way of his gain- 
ing the hand of Clara, felt that his 
fate was bitter indeed, and that he 
had strong. cause for resentment 
against Westonleigh. And then, 
too, business had not gone well 
with Mr. Harmar of late years. 
A while ago, those who knew him 
spoke of him as being rich ; now 
they shook their heads, and con- 
sidering his financial descent re- 
marked: ‘Poor old Harmar, his 
luck has turned.’ 

He waited some while for the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Westonleigh, who 
was just then too much occupied 
to hasten his movements on his old 
chief’s account ; and Mr. Harmar 
thought to himself, as he satlooking 
round the handsome room, and 
down the picturesque garden—all 
evidences these of the fortune his 
former clerk had so rapidly ac- 
quired—‘ A great man this! He 
has left me, who taught him all he 
knew, far behind. I wonder whe- 
ther he will go mounting higher and 
higher, or whether he will have a 
fall; these clever men do stumble 
sometimes, and what a mess they 
make of it! You are now financier, 
George Westonleigh, the controller 
of vast monetary interests, your 
name on the lips of many; while I 
still remain at my old office and do 
the old jog-trot business. I have 
seen you rise; I wonder whether 
I shall live to see you fall. And 
the money articles, certainly, this 
morning give poor quotations of 
one or two things in the prospectus 
of which your name figured.’ 


Mr. Harmar had sat some while 
waiting the arrival of his friend, and 
speculating on that friend’s future, 
when the door opened and admit- 
ted another visitor. 

*Mr. Smallwood !’ said Mr. Har- 
mar, looking up quickly. 

‘What, Harmar, my boy, you 
here!’ said this young gentleman, 
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with great freedom and cordiality 
of manner; ‘I’m devilish glad to 
see you. You've come to see your 
old pupil, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Smallwood ; yes. We 
like to see the plants we've watered 
flourishing.’ 

‘That’s an uncommon pretty 
sentiment, and does you credit. I 
wish I could say such pretty things, 
especially to-day, for I’ve got some- 
thing of importance to do.’ 

‘Eh? And that has brought you 
to town, I suppose.’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

*It must be important, for this is 
a time of the year which I should 
have imagined, from my knowledge 
of agricultural pursuits, would have 
kept you in the country watching 
the crops.’ 

‘Crops, indeed! Ah, you don't 
suppose that I care oniy for crops! 
I like the world, Mr. Harmar—the 
world ; and I flatter myself that I 
understand it. I find, sir, that I 
can combine fashion, business, and 
the cultivation of turnips. I’m not 
one of the old-fashioned sort. I 
believe I know more than my grand- 
father.’ And much more to the like 
effect proceeded from the young 
gentleman’s lips. 

‘I don’t doubt you, Mr. Small- 
wood.’ 

‘ Now I'm a confidential person, 
Mr. Harmar,’ said Mr. Smallwood, 
rapidly assuming a business tone in 
addressing his friend, ‘and I'll tell 
you what has brought me to Wes- 
tonleigh’s. Westonleigh is like me 
—a sharp chap—and I’ve got a little 
cash to invest, say about nine or 
ten thousand pounds—something 
in that style, and I don’t care about 
buying any more dirty acres. The 
interest, sir, the interest doesn’t 
suit ; and as Westonleigh has some 
prime things on the cards—things 
which give a fellow a decent per- 
centage—nothing contemptible like 
three or four per cent, I’m going to 
have a shy with him, but only con- 
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ditionally — only conditionally ! 
And Mr. Smallwood screwed up 
his eyes in a manner so cunning 
that it became almost repulsive. 

‘Conditionally, eh?” 

‘That's the word. Don’t stare! 
I’m in love with Miss Harford, 
Westonleigh’s niece ; and she'll 
make me an uncommon dainty 
pretty wife. If she’ll have me, I’m 
going in for all kinds of specula- 
tion — safe things, of course; I 
shouldn’t tell you this, only you 
happen to have been my father’s 
old agent. I broached the matter 
in a letter to him this morning, 
though I didn’t tell him all about 
the conditions, as I’m telling you— 
oh,no! Ah, Westonleigh,’ as that 
gentleman entered, ‘here I am! 
I thought it didn’t matter much 
whether I called here or at your 
office—you know why !’ 

‘Glad to see you. You too, 
Harmar ; I’m afraid I’ve kept you 
waiting. Received your letter, 
Smallwood. I hope you won't 
have any difficulties with Rosa.’ 

‘I don’t think it is at all likely,’ 
said Mr. Smallwood vain-glorious- 
ly. ‘ Where is she?” 

‘In the garden. You had better 
join her. I see her,’ he said from 
the window; ‘she is playing cro- 
quet with my wife and somebody 
else. Who can that be? 

‘Oh,’ replied Harmar, ‘that’s my 
nephew, Frank Boyden, your wife’s 
old music-master, who has just 
come into a large fortune. He 
met Miss Harford last night at a 
ball, and called this morning to see 
her, I understand.’ 

‘Eh! said Mr. Smallwood un- 
easily, and with an unpleasant con- 
viction that he might find a rival 
on the ground already. 

‘You had better be off, Small- 
wood,’ said Westonleigh carelessly. 

‘Is your nephew very rich, Mr. 
Harmar ?’ asked the young agricul- 
turist, with disquietude in his voice 
and manner. 
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‘ He has a good fortune.’ 

‘ And is he good-looking ?” 

‘Very.’ 

‘Don’t let him have the field all 
to himself,’ laughed Westonleigh. 

Without farther ado Mr. Small- 
wood left the room quickly, and 
joined the croquet-players. His 
appearance there was certainly un- 
welcome. 

Mr. Smallwood was a young gen- 
tleman some six-and-twenty years 
of age, in the enjoyment of a very 
handsome fortune; and this for- 
tune he was resolved to turn to the 
best account. Mr. Smallwood pos- 
sessed rather the vices of age than 
those of youth, being already de- 
plorably mean and grasping—a dis- 
position which was manifested soon 
after his property came into hishands 
by his raising the rents of leases 
which were then expiring. His 
landed property was considerable ; 
and for this reason he announced 
his intention of purchasing no more 
of it, though his reason lay rather 
in his desire to invest his ample 
funds of ready money where the 
percentage was higher than that 
accruing from land. He had there- 
fore readily listened to the sugges- 
tions of Westonleigh, who little 
apprehended that if he received 
assistance from Mr. Smallwood, 
Mr. Smallwood would expect some 
especial favour in return. As far 
as it was possible for him to do so 
he had fallen in love with Rosa; 
and, as he had explained to Mr. 
Harmar, if Rosa would have him, 
Westonleigh might depend upon 
his countenancing some of the 
plans which Mr. Westonleigh was 
professionally aiding. 

Personally, Mr. Smallwood had 
few attractions. He was short in 
figure ; two very twinkling brown 
eyes were too close together, and 
his complexion was unfortunately 
red. He had not formed one of 
the croquet party in the garden 
long before he had the mortifica- 
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tion of feeling that he was_ not 
wanted, and that Mr. Frank Boy- 
den’s company was very much pre- 
ferred. 

In the mean time, Mr. Weston- 
leigh and Mr. Harmar were to- 
gether chatting in the drawing- 
room. 

‘I noticed by the Zimes this 
morning that Stevenson, co-trustee 
with you, is dead,’ said Mr. Har- 
mar, when their conversation had 
touched upon several indifferent 
topics. 

‘Yes; the post brought me the 
same news. I had been waiting 
for his suggestion as to investing 
Rosa’s money, which has been ly- 
ing at my banker's for the last six 
months. Ofcourse she will accept 
Smallwood.’ Mr. Westonleigh said 
this very thoughtfully. 

Harmar watched him. There 
was something in Westonleigh’s 
last words, and the tone in which 
they were spoken, which stirred Mr. 
Harmar into some serious and un- 
accustomed meditations. 

‘I noticed that the shares of one 
or two companies with which you 
have to do have fallen this morn- 


ing.’ 
‘Yes. One must expect such 
fluctuations. It isn’t all smooth 


sailing.’ But Mr. Westonleigh’s in- 
difference of tone was affected, and 
the other could not fail to note it. 

‘Here come the lovers! I will 
go into the conservatory.’ 

At these words of Harmar, Wes- 
tonleigh glanced towards the gar- 
den, and noticed that Rosa and 
Mr. Smallwood were approaching 
the house: his glance—observed 
by his companion as he passed 
into the conservatory, and giving 
confirmation to his opinion—ex- 
pressed considerable interest. Rosa 
was evidently anxious to get in, but 
was detained now and then by her 
companion, sorely against her will. 
Mr. Harmar walked _noiselessly 
backwards and forwards in the 
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conservatory—his tall figure now 
in view, and now hidden by a mass 
of bright and glowing plants — 
watching from time to time the 
movements of Westonleigh. That 
Westonleigh was eager for Small- 
wood to find favour with Rosa was a 
matter about which he could have 
no doubt whatever. Westonleigh’s 
manner and words had made this 
very manifest to his observation. 

Mr. Harmar was right in all his 
surmises. Westonleigh was indeed 
anxious that Mr. Smallwood’s suit 
should prosper, and sought there- 
fore to find some indication of a 
fair issue to the matter in the bear- 
ing of the two young people as 
they made their way across the 
bright garden. Alas for Mr. Wes- 
tonleigh’s hopes, their shadows on 
the sunny grass fell wide and 
ominously apart ! 

The morning’s letters and the 
morning’s papers had shown him 
that a venture in which he was 
largely interested, and whose col- 
lapse might be attended with con- 
sequences the importance of which 
it was impossible to over-estimate, 
was just then in a hazardous condi- 
tion. Itwas amine in Cornwall. By 
the aid of a large sum of money its 
prosperous fate might be guaran- 
teed ; without this, its failure was 
only a matter of a few weeks. He 
did not doubt—for he had not 
valued Mr. Smallwood’s character 
aright, and little guessed what a 
combination of selfishness, obstin- 
acy, and caprice contributed to its 
formation—that Mr. Smallwood 
would invest in it ; but he naturally 
thought that he would find it easier 
work with him if Rosa were friendly 
to his suit, and that in this case the 
greedy young gentleman would be 
likely to be infinitely more gener- 
ous in his investment. 

As Rosa and Mr. Smallwood ap- 
proached the window, Mr. Weston- 
leigh left the room. 

‘Mr. Smallwood,’ said Rosa, as 
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the two entered, ‘it is really of no 
earthly use to press me with these 
addresses. I had fully made up my 
mind before you called to-day as to 
the course I should pursue, and no- 
thing will make me swerve from it.’ 

‘Oh, I say, this must be impossi- 
ble. I didn’t expect this. Pray ex- 
cuse me for making this remark, 
but I don’t think you know what 
you are saying—I really don’t. I 
am not rude; that is, I don’t mean 
to be so. I have your uncle’s per- 
mission. It would be most agree- 
able to him.’ 

‘I have given you my answer, 
Mr. Smallwood.’ 

‘But you'll alter it—I am sure 
you will alter it. I am not a poor 
common chap; I've got plenty. 
You won’t lose anything by the 
bargain. And I can be very gener- 
ous when I like. Perhaps you 
don’t think I know my own mind ; 
but I do; I do, I assure you. I’ve 
been doing lots of things to my 
house ; spending, indeed, a lot of 
money on alterations and improve- 
ments, and I have done this entirely 
with an eye to you. I really mean 
what I say. ‘This is not humbug.’ 

*I don’t doubt it, Mr. Small- 
wood,’ replied Rosa in a vexed tone. 
‘You must forgive me. I am really 
very sorry that you should have 
done all this on my behalf. I hope 
—oh, most sincerely—I hope that 
the improvements will be appre- 
ciated by some one one day; I 
can’t say anything else.’ 

‘Oh, I must say this is an upset,’ 
said Mr. Smallwood, in a voice of 
extreme discomfiture. ‘Pray re- 
consider your answer. ‘They are 
coming back—your aunt and the 
other gentleman.’ 

* You have my answer, Mr. Small- 
wood.’ 

At this moment Mrs. Weston- 
leigh and Frank Boyden entered 
the room by the window, laughing ; 
and immediately after them Mr. 
Harmar stepped quietly in from the 
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conservatory, where he had been 
walking to and fro, showing his 
keen face now and then from be- 
hind a mass offlowers, whose bright- 
ness threw into contrast his old, 
deeply-seamed, subtle, and just then 
evilly-brooding countenance, and 
watching his nephew and Rosa with 
interest equal to that with which he 
had taken note ofthe proceedings of 

Westonleigh. There was a gleam of 

satisfaction on his face as he joined 

the others. Westonleigh soon re- 

turned. 

‘Game over ?’ he said; and then 
in a whisper to Smallwood : ‘ Well, 
how did you fare ?” 

‘Badly,’ answered Mr. Small- 
wood, in the same voice. 

‘You'll soon get over it, old fel- 
low,’ said Westonleigh in a reassur- 
ingtone. ‘Try again. It is only a 
girl’s fancy, take my word for it. 
Now come into the library, and 
we'll discuss the other matter.’ 

‘What other matter?’ And Mr. 
Smallwood put this question in a 
vicious angry voice. 

‘ The companies you were speak- 
ing of investing in. We can talk 
the affair over quietly there. Come!’ 

‘Excuse me. Miss Harford 
won't have me, and I’ve therefore 
altered my mind.’ 

‘Altered your mind ? said Wes- 
tonleigh, aghast. In unconsciously 
raising his voice, he had heightened 
the interest of Harmar, who half 
turned towards him with an open 
ear and a watchful eye. 

‘Yes; I’m not going to lose any 
more money, or risk losing it,’ said 
Mr. Smallwood in a low tone, and 
standing apart with Westonleigh. ‘I 
did everything to tempt Miss Har- 
ford—improved and altered the 
house, which my father and mo- 
ther found good enough for them. 
Much good I did by it ! And with 
a bitter sigh Mr. Smallwood re- 
flected on the bills which surveyors, . 
architects, and builders were run- 
ning up with a view to impoverish 
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him. ‘I'm upset—I’m completely 
upset. I did love Rosa. She won’t 
have me, so there’s an end of every- 
thing.’ 

‘Then you go away from your 
bargain ?” 

‘Bargain! bargain! It was only 
a conditional one.’ 

‘ Conditional ? said Westonleigh 
angrily. ‘Do you mean to say that 

ou have been making a fool of me?’ 

Mr. Smallwood shook a mourn- 
ful head. 

‘This is madness,’ said Weston- 
leigh—‘ madness! Consider— 

* Rosa won't have me. And I 
don’t do anything for anybody un- 
less I’ve received something first. 
It’s always my rule. If things had 
gone in a different way with me, 
why then, Westonleigh, I would 
have gone in with you.’ 

Westonleigh kept his temper; 
but his face was full of anger and 
disgust. 

Mr. Smallwood turned away with 
the words, ‘ It’s no use being savage 
with me. Pitch into Rosa! 

Mr. Westonleigh stood dumb- 
founded. 

He had counted on Mr. Small- 
wood, and Mr. Smallwood had 
failed him; in doing so, more- 
over, he had shown such a calcu- 
lating spirit as to fairly incense him. 
The need of money was at the 
moment overwhelmingly pressing. 
Suddenly he thought of Rosa’s 


twelve thousand pounds. Specious- 


ly defending his intended course, 
he resolved to use it. He sat down 
at the davenport, and wrote rapidly. 
A few lines to his managing clerk 
Thornton, with proper legal instruc- 
tions, would be the first efficient step 
towards obtaining the money. 

‘Are you going to leave us, Mr. 
Smallwood ? asked Clara. 

‘Yes; I’m off.’ 

‘I'll accompany you, Smallwood,’ 
said Mr. Harmar, who had carefully 
noted all that had taken place, and 
speculated ingeniously thereon, ‘ if 
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the ladies cannot persuade you to 
stay any longer.’ 

‘Are you going to town, Harmar?’ 
asked Westonleigh from his desk. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do me the kindness then to 
leave this letter at my office. I’m 
obliged to go in another direction 
in a few minutes. Please give the 
letter to Thornton, my managing 
man.’ 

‘I'll leave it with pleasure.’ 

*’Tisdone,’ thought Westonleigh, 
as Harmar, having bidden adieu to 
the ladies, slowly leftthe room. ‘I’m 
safe now, and in a month all things 
will be right ! 

In less than two hours’ time Mr. 
Harmar knew the contents of the 
letter; and that Westonleigh pro- 
posed using Rosa’s money, which 
he held in trust, and which the 
death of his co-trustee had placed 
in his power. He bribed Thornton; 
and Thornton betrayed his master. 


CHAPTER III. 
FOOLISH FRANK. 


Two days afterwards, Mrs. Wes- 
tonleigh issued cards for an evening 
party to take place in three weeks’ 
time. The assemblage was a large 
one. Mr. Harmar, Frank Boyden, 
and Mr. Smallwood had all re- 
ceived invitations, and were all 
expected. The rooms were bril- 
liantly illuminated, the air was 
heavy with the fragrance of flowers. 
The moonlight, this cloudless June 
night, peured through the lofty 
windows into the apartments, all 
of which looked over the garden 
and some of which were open, 
the evening being soft and warm. 
The appointments of the ante-room 
to the ball-room were handsome, 
and there was a conservatory on 
one side, gleaming with lights 
and gorgeous with flowers. <A 
massive clock—presented to Wes- 
tonleigh by the directors of a com- 
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pany for services rendered to it by 
him—stood over the mantelpiece. 
The hour was nearly ten when, with 
a face anxious and pale, he left the 
dancing-room for this retreat, clos- 
ing the door as he did so, and fixed 
his eyes eagerly on the clock. 

‘No telegram from Cornwall yet,’ 
said Westonleigh. ‘What can have 
caused this delay ?” 

The few weeks which had elapsed 
after his giving direction to his con- 
fidential clerk for the employment 
of Rosa’s money had been full 
of anxiety to Westonleigh. The 
reports upon the condition of the 
mine, to develop the resources of 
which this money had been sub- 
sequently devoted, had in the first 
instance been of a most flattering 
nature. With funds for aiding it, 
its remunerative faculties in a com- 
paratively short space of time pro- 
mised to be abundant ; and he was 
quite sanguine that Rosa’s money, 
in spite of the disheartening ru- 
mours which had lately reached 
him, would soon turn the scale 
in his favour, and possibly redouble 
itself. After his taking and using it, 
the prospects ofthe mine becamestill 
more overclouded, and the shares 
fell in twenty-four hours. Still Wes- 
tonleigh’s sanguine spirit bore him 
up. He had excused himself from 
telling Rosa that he had employed 
her money, partly from a belief(as he 
was justified by her conduct in en- 
tertaining) that she would not care 
to trouble herself in the matter, and 
partly from a conviction, if she were 
made fully aware of the circum- 
stances and their possible issue, that 
she might think he had taken unwar- 
rantable liberties with her consent 
as to the investment of her property. 
Westonleigh had pursued a course 
which—and he could not always 
disguise it from himself—might be 
fatal; and he did not like to incur 
the possibility of this fact being 
forced upon him by other lips. No- 
body had yet called in question his 
honesty ; and if he were ambitious, 
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and did not seek to hide his am- 
bition, he had always prided him- 
self on his honesty. Alas, he was 
driven at times now to think that 
he could pride himself on this virtue 
no longer ! 

Busily occupied as he was with 
the mine, he was more than ever 
careless of his home duties. Mr. 
Boyden was frequently at his house, 
but of Frank’s movements he took 
no note. Frank passed a great deal 
of his time with Mrs. Westonleigh 
and Rosa, and he had not quite 
settled in his own mind whose 
society it was that he most pre- 
ferred. Frank certainly liked Rosa's, 
and just as certainly he liked Mrs. 
Westonleigh’s. His intimacy with 
the latter was especially sweet, be- 
cause he had known her in former 
years, and there had been a halo 
of romance around his intimacy 
with her then. He had plenty of 
pleasure and plenty of means; and 
these two facts were not bracing in 
their moral effect. It seemed to 
him that he had cared for Clara in 
the past with a really honest pas- 
sion ; he remembered how sad he 
was when his uncle sent him from 
England—he could vividly recall 
all his longings and his sorrow. So 
he foolishly nursed the past, and 
until now forgotten, regrets, and 
very possibly magnified them. In 
extenuation of his conduct it may 
be pleaded that his good fortune 
had turned his head a little. He 
was young too, and vain; he had 
abundance of artistic sensibility, 
and the fibre of his mental nature 
was not strong. Such a man was 
very likely therefore to stray aside 
from the right path, from no de- 
liberate wickedness, but from tem- 
perament, association, and circum- 
stance. His society afforded Mrs- 
Westonleigh pleasure, and she was 
full of hope that he would care for 
Rosa, who, she had discovered, was 
disposed to regard him favourably. 
She expected this party would bring 
things to an issue between them, 
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and anticipated his arrival with 
scarcely less pleasure than Rosa 
herself. 


Mr. Westonleigh’s anxious con- 
sultation of the clock was inter- 
rupted by the throwing open of the 
folding-doors, and the entrance of 
many of his guests, amongst them 
Rosa and Mr. Harmar. 

‘ Francis not here,’ she thought, 
looking round. 

‘You expect some one, Miss 
Harford,’ said Mr. Harmar. ‘Is 
it my nephew? Ah, punctuality is 
scarcely to be expected from young 
men of his age.’ 

Rosa said nothing. 

* Dear me,’ Mr. Harmar went on 
in his usually slow voice, ‘ things 
have altered wonderfully both with 
my nephew and your aunt since 
they first knew each other. She, 
who had then few expectations, is 
married to one of our most success- 
ful speculators ; and he who made 
a poor living by music is a wealthy 
man. Theworld has manychanges, 
Miss Harford.’ 

To this remark she gave no re- 
ply. It made her impatient. She 
cordially disliked Mr. Harmar. If 
only Frank would come! 

‘Haven’t you seen that my ne- 
phew is very vain ?’ 

‘I have not noticed that he is 
vainer than other men,’ replied 
Rosa quickly. 

‘No! Excuse an old friend’s 
cautions. I am Frank’s uncle— 
you are my friend’s niece. I 
should be sorry if his thought- 
lessness caused you pain. As I 
said, he is vain, and Miss Harford 
must knowthat she isvery pretty. If 
she values herself aright, she will 
not allow meaningless attentions to 
enthrall her heart or fancy.’ 

‘Mr. Harmar!’ cried Rosa, in a 
tone of almost disgust. 

Just then Frank Boyden entered. 
Mr. Harmar left the side of Rosa. 
Rosa seated herself, glancing at 
Frank, who, however, immediate- 
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ly approached Mrs. Westonleigh. 
Frank did not for the moment 
notice Rosa. 

‘Iam so sorry I am late,’ he said. 

‘You must make your excuses 
rather to another than to me,’ said 
Mrs. Westonleigh, looking towards 
Rosa. ‘I am sure there is one 
here to whom your absence has 
been a more important matter than 
to me.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Frank, em- 
barrassed. ‘ But you—were you 
quite so indifferent to me and my 
doings ?” 

Clara looked at him simply. 

‘ Of course not.’ 

‘How pale you are! Frank’s 
discretion was leaving him every 
moment, and the reign of his folly 
setting in in good earnest. 

‘It is probably only the warmth 
of the evening.’ 

‘O Frank,’ said Rosa, coming up 
that moment, and speaking rather 
reproachfully, ‘ how late you are !’ 

‘I can’t excuse myself, Miss 
Harford ; and again he turned to 
Mrs. Westonleigh. 

A look of disappointment came 
into Rosa’s face. Just then Mr. 
Harmar came up. 

‘I heard inquiries both for Mrs. 
Westonleigh and Miss Harford,’ 
he said. 

‘Come, Rosa.’ 

Mrs. Westonleigh and her niece, 
the latter giving an anxious glance 
towards Frank, passed into the 
ball-room. Shortly afterwards a 
dance commenced ; the doors were 
closed, and Frank and his uncle 
leftalone together in the ante-room. 

‘I congratulate you, Frank,’ said 
Mr. Harmar, with a curious smile. 

*On what, uncle ?” 

‘Your success.’ 

‘Success !’ said Frank, with a ra- 
ther supercilious air. ‘In what 
respect ?” 

‘In every respect. You are mak- 
ing your mark in society, Frank ; 
and the women are falling in love 
with you.’ 
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‘Eh? said Frank, in a pleased 
voice. ‘They talk about me, do 
they ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed they do. You are 
a credit to your position and your 
money. What were you a little 
while ago? Nobody. And now, 
a man whom men talk about in 
society, and women—which is a 
good deal better—look at! You’ve 
an enviable position, Frank. Ah, 
if I were only as young as you! 
Now there’s Mrs. Westonleigh, for 
instance.’ 

‘Mrs. Westonleigh! Well, what 
of her?” 

‘Have you forgotten what she 
once was to you? Not you, Frank?’ 

‘Uncle!’ And the colour mount- 
ed to Frank’s face. 

‘You are not going to tell me 
that you have forgotten her. She 
was very charming then, and she 
is quite as charming now. Years 
have only made her more beautiful.’ 

‘ Yes—it is so.’ 

‘And ’tis certain she loved you 
then, Frank—as certain as she 
cared nothing for me.’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

‘When you went away,’ said Har- 
mar—‘ or rather when I sent you 
away, but we'll let bygones be by- 
gones, for I earned nothing by act- 
ing as I did—you left some of your 
belongings behind you, and in an 
old box, which I was going to use 
for some purpose of my own, I 
found some letters of hers, which I 
read.’ Frank started. ‘You had for- 
gotten about them, I daresay, or 
fancied they were destroyed. The 
letters were couched in very ten- 
der terms. Oh, it was clear that she 
cared for you then, although only 
a few months afterwards she was 
the accepted wife of George Wes- 
tonleigh. I wonder whether she 
ever favoured her present husband 
with such fervent epistles. You 
know why she married him. She 
married him, I believe, because he 
was likely to be a rich and pros- 
perous man.’ No one knew bet- 
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ter than the speaker the absolute 
falsehood contained in these words. 

‘ But she loves him now?” 

‘How do I know? She seems 
kind, more than kind, to you.’ 

The seed of these suggestions 
fell upon good ground. Mr. Har- 
mar’s desire of working mischief 
promised to be realised. His ap- 
peal to two of Frank’s weak points 
was successful; and when Frank 
walked away, folly, sentiment, and 
vanity were fairly turning his head. 
Harmer watched him enter the 
dancing-room with a sense that his 
evil wishes would be gratified. 

‘Frank is a fool,’ he said to 
himself, strolling off in his usual 
slow pace to the conservatory ; 
‘and will fall into the net. Weak 
and vain, I have found his weak- 
ness and played upon his vanity. 
What a blow to this man—this 
ambitious, aspiring Westonleigh— 
who married the woman that made 
my heart thrill for the first time, 
after many cold years of hard 
ploddimrg work, with some of the 
hopes that belong to youth, and 
who passed me by in the race for 
wealth—what a blow to him if this 
vain boy follows up the trail! But’ 
—and now the evil on his face 
darkened more and more—‘I shall 
strike him in more than one spot! 
The breath of scandal will not only 
sully his wife’s good name; his 
own honour will be hurled in the 
dust as well, and I shall rise upon 
its ruin.’ 

So murmuring, orrather thinking, 
he took his way down the conser- 
vatory with bent head, glancing 
neither at the flowers nor the lamps 
that gleamed amongst them as Mr. 
Westonleigh and his wife, leaving 
the crowded dancing-room, came 
into the ante-room adjoining. 

‘How careless you are of your 
guests, George!’ said Clara in a 
voice of gentle rebuke. ‘I can 
forgive your indifference to me, but 
pray be considerate of them.’ 

‘What would you have me do? 
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You must be host and hostess to- 
night. I have other cares,’ replied 
Westonleigh quickly. 

‘ Your conduct is so strange.’ 

‘I cannot help it,’ said Weston- 
leigh, his mood growing more irrit- 
able. ‘Go back to the dancing- 
room. Any telegram?’ he said to 
a servant who just then entered 
with ices. 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Telegram!’ cried Clara eagerly. 
‘Do you expect important news ? 

‘ Important news indeed! I shall 
go mad with anxiety.’ 

‘ May I not share your troubles, 
George ?” 

‘What can you do?’ said Wes- 
tonleigh ; and he now spoke almost 
angrily. 

*O George, if I am so helpless, 
is the fault all mine? If you would 
not hide everything from me, if you 
would but confide in me a little, I 
think I might be of service. You 
are so cold and hard to me, 
George—so changed from what you 
used to be. It is so painful for me 
to be separated from you as I am 
now. It seems as though you had 
ceased to care for me, and I dread 
—I dread to think that.’ 

Mr. Westonleigh had paid but 
scanty attention to these words. 
He was full of anxiety about the 
mine and the telegram reporting 
its condition which was expected 
from Cornwall. For a moment 
—and for a moment only—a 
look of anger darkened his wife’s 
face as she observed his indif- 
ference to her pleading. As the 
telegram, which would reveal the 
State of the mine, failed to ar- 
rive, his trouble deepened. The 
music seemed to worry him. He 
was almost curt in his replies to 
his guests; and those who had 
had any experience of the anx- 
ieties and perplexities of business 
made due allowance for this; but 
they little guessed the heavy nature 
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of his cares to-night. He glanced 
again and again at the clock. His 
wife for some minutes was silent. 
The light dance music floated in 
from time to time in strange dis- 
cordance with the tenor of the 
thoughts of both. 

‘Won't you return to the ball- 
room?’ asked Clara kindly. 

‘ Not yet.’ 

‘He cares nothing for me,’ 
thought Clara ; and at this instant 
Francis came forward. ‘ Please 
give me your arm, Mr. Boyden.’ 

‘With pleasure! And Frank’s 
eyes sparkled with delight. 

‘No news—no news yet,’ said 
Westonleigh, pacing the room. 
‘Hour after hour goes by. If this 
vague rumour should be true as to 
the condition of the mine, I am 
ruined—dishonoured ; for Rosa’s 
money is gone. Dishonour for 
me—oh, this must be some night- 
mare ! 

* Uncle,’ said Rosa, entering has- 
tily from the dancing-room. 

‘Well.’ 

Her eyes were angry, her face 
flushed. ‘Three weeks ago,’ she said 
impulsively, ‘I refused Mr. Small- 
wood. If he will propose again, I 
will not refuse him.’ 

‘Rosa !’ 

‘Tell him I will marry him. 
You understand, uncle. I am not 
likely to go back from my word.’ 
The next moment she burst into 
tears and sank backwards on a 
couch, crying: ‘ Frank, Frank ! 

She mastered her weakness as 
quickly as it had overcome her. 
The doors opening that instant 
showed Frank and Mrs. Weston- 
leigh together, apart from the rest 
of the company. She was sitting 
down, and he was leaning over her 
seat. 

‘You may tell Mr. Smallwood 
to-night,’ cried Rosa, looking back, 
and observing them with increasing 
anger and dismay. 


END OF PART |, 






















TROUBADOUR SONGS. 





V. AN AUBADE, 


‘ L’Alba ou aubade était un chant d'amour dans lequel le poéte exprimait ses regrets 
causés par le lever de l'aube matinale, qui le forgait de quitter l'objet de sa tendresse. Dans 
la séréna ou sérénade, l'‘amant, au contraire, gémissait dans l’attente du soir, et accusait la 
longueur du jour qui le séparait de sa dame. Rien ne parait plus délicat et plus tendre 
que l'aubade suivante. Elle est l'ouvrage d'une femme dont le nom est inconnu,’—RAy- 
NOUARD, Choix des Poésies originales des Troubadours, 


BeFore the dawn, in woodbine brake, 
Their fill of joy two lovers take. 
The sentry hails the morn awake. 

O morn, begone ! 

Sweet night, live on! 


Ah, never may the dark hours fly ! 
Ne’er may that sentinel descry 
The dawn of day athwart the sky ! 
O morn, begone ! 
Sweet night, live on! 


Dear love, awhile our bliss prolong, 
While birds upraise their matin song, 
Nor prudes are here to deem us wrong. 
O morn, begone ! 
Sweet night, live on ! 


For joy renewed may still be found 
While yet those matin songs resound, 
And still yon sentry goes his round. 
O morn, begone ! 
Sweet night, live on! 


So long my true love tarrieth— 
My love who faithful is to death— 
I hang upon his very breath. 

O morn, begone ! 

Sweet night, live on! 


What though the noblest in the land 
Be suitors for my heart and hand! 
Each owneth but my love’s command. 
O morn, begone ! 
Sweet night, live on! 





